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© DO NOT USE an unshielded } 

2] KEEP YOUR FLASHLIGHT in a flashlight OUTDOORS in a blackout | 

a EVERY HOME should have one | convenient, accessible place — and except when absolutely necessary. | 
or more flashlights! But before buy | always in its place. When using Keep the beam level or downward— 
ing new ones, inspect and repair your it INDOORS, never point it toward never point it even slight/y upward. 

old ones. They may need only anew | unshielded windows, skylights or And never point it toward highly | 


bulb, new lens or fresh batteries. | open doors. reflective surfaces. 





THE FOREGOING INSTRUCTIONS ARE PUB- [FOP VICTORY 
LISHED FOR YOUR AID AND GUIDANCE : 











. a BUY 
We hope you will never meet with an . aes 

- VS 
emergency, but if you do, we hope BONDS 


STAMPS 


; 
you will have fresh “Eveready” bat- 
Se ak C ate } ) 


teries in your flashlight, because we 


DIAGRAM 1 nap 
ee: DIAGRAM 2 know they will not fail you. 


©) HERE’S HOW TO SHIELD your flashlight for outdoor Fe, DATED" Beeeanty” acme 


use: Cover lens with two thicknesses of newspaper or sim- 






last longer. 









ilar paper, held in place by string, as in Diagram 1. Or, cut NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
two discs of paper and insert under lens, as in Diagram 2. 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Deep red paper may also be used (blue is unsatisfactory). Rule of Valen Carbide and Cakes Conbindtint 
CAUTION: The Office of Civilian Defense has not yet UCC 

approved any so-called “blackout lights.” To be safe, The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 






follow the instructions given here, until further instructions of National Carbon Company, Inc 


are issued. 


KEEP FLASHLIGHTS LOADED with fresh batteries, and 
have an extra set on hand for your light in case of long- FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... 


continued use. Look for the DATE-LINE 
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Here’s hoping you can keep 
a well-earned date with that big 
one this year. We know you're busy 
but if you can get away for a brief 
refresher . . . Good ! 


Here at Eaton’s of Canada we 
are eager to welcome and serve 
American sportsmen. Our nation- 
wide department store organiza- 
tion is fully equipped to fill the 
needs of every hunter and fisherman. 


EAIONS J 


CANADA 






J, Gt 
For information write Dep. T-20 le 
EATON’'S OF CANADA.2.:-2-% 


Montreal - Toronto - Winnipeg o ose Fe 
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Take along a G-E exposure meter to 
guide your camera. Then you'll get pictures 
that tell the real story of your trip—spark- 
ling stills and movies, rich color. No need 
to miss a shot! Get the G-E and get more 
out of your pictures. Features: amazing 
accuracy, extra sturdiness, 
and triple-sealed against 
moisture. See it and learn 
the easy way to make 
every shot count. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Federal tax included 


GENERAL &: 
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A CHALLENGE TO 
PIPE SMOKERS 


WHO BUY THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


See lf YouCan Tell the Difference 







» Even experts can’t tell Coun- 
P try Doctor Pipe Mixture from 
far more costly blends. It has 


that same mild, smooth, “expensive” flavor. 


EXCEPTIONAL BLEND OF 8 TOBACCOS 
The reason is—this unusually fine mix- 
ture contains no less than eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos! Superbly blended, 
these give you a full-bodied, mild smoke 
with richness ...a “vintage” flavor... 
a pleasant fragrance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Tastes “expensive "— yet priced low. Why 
not try it today ? 
(If your dealer doesn't } » it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., » New York.) 


Country Doctor - 
Pye Minit 


SHIP MODEL 
MAKING 


New book shows how to make an 
lel. Shows the short cuts nk 
me ving met Is of 














mt 100 
illustratior Full cloth bound 
$1.00 Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
Ave.. New York, Dept. 72. 


























Outdoor Lifferes 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


HIFTING from 


¥ the forests pri- 

‘ meval of Minne- 

- sota to the open 
a =) 


country of the 
nag Southwest was no 
¥; great wrench for 
Kenneth Allen, au- 
thor of “Give Me 
the Little Ones,” 
since he found fish- 
ing in both places! 
3orn, reared, and 
educated in the 
“Land of 10,000 Lakes,” he moved to 
Colorado to begin his career as a news- 
paperman and publicity writer, then on 
to New Mexico, where he still lives. But 
fishing has always been his favorite 
sport. He writes: 

“On the eastern plains of Colorado I 
became infected with the taste for up- 
land-bird and waterfowl shooting, and 
when I first moved to New Mexico the 
quail enticed me out of my armchair a 
couple of times; but it’s trout fishing 
that dominates Allen's outdoor activities 

or rather the Allens’, for my wife and 
two kids are as fly-minded as I am. 
When we're not flipping lines in the high 
country, you'll find us out with the 
camera trying some new angles. Pho- 
tography and trout fishing rank about 
even as extracurricular activities around 
our place. However, my next field of en- 
deavor will be turkeys. We've got em.” 


= 








HERE isn't much we can add to Ber- 

nice Barnes Fritz’s own account of her 
home life in “My Husband Built a Boat.” 
She tells all! But don’t put her down as 
a hater of outdoor sports, just because 
of the story. It’s only boats that she ob- 
jects to—especially in her living room. 
She’s an angler and hunter herself, hav- 
ing been introduced to the outdoors early 
by a grandfather who was one of Iowa's 
most fearless game wardens in his day 
and a father who was an A-1 fisherman 
and hunter in his own right. What's 
more, she’s forgiven her husband to the 
point of admitting that he’s the best out- 
doorsman of them all. 

Graduated from Cornell College, Iowa, 
with a B.A. degree, this boat-builder’s- 
wife-to-be had started out to be an M.A., 
too, teaching school in the meantime, 
when she met Ken Fritz. He quickly 
persuaded her that she already had 
enough degrees to be his wife, and that 
was the end of the M.A. However, Mrs. 
Fritz tells us, she does have the right to 
add MA to her name (without the 
punctuation), for there are now three 
little Fritzes! 


OST of us would 

be pretty puffed 
up about having 
even visited the 
3razilian jungle, 
but to Henry Al- 
bert Phillips it was 
just one stopping 
place in a lifetime 
of world-wide trav- 
el. The author of 
“Nature is No 
Sportsman” first 
ventured abroad as 
a boy, when he signed on as nursem 
for two mules on a cattle ship bound f 
England. That winter—one of the col 
est on record—he starved in nearly eve 
capital in Europe, then managed to g 
a job as “Professor of Languages” in 
private school in Brussels, Belgiu: 
where he worked 18 hours a day for t! 
equivalent of $7 a week! 

Far from discouraging him, howeve 
this trip merely confirmed his taste f 
travel. After their marriage, he and | 
wife began 18 years of touring all fi 
continents, visiting more than 100 cou 
tries, colonies, and islands, and gettin; 
material for 14 books and about 1,0 
articles. They wound up recently with 
a year’s tour of South America on which 
Phillips traveled 25,000 miles by air. In 
the course of it he lived for a time on 
island that had no water, food, or eve 
grass, yet boasted five million inhal 
itants—Phillips, a scientist companio 
and 4,999,998 birds! 








aggre serweger from two widely separated 
points offer well-qualified opinions on 
the cat problem this month under th 
heading, “Science and the House Cat 

King Adamson, holder of a Ph.D. fror 

the University of Wisconsin, teaches 
statistics and research methods at Ohi 
University, has worked as an economi 
analyst for the federal government, ar 

has long been interested in the develo; 
ment of scientific methods and tl 

validity of various techniques in reacl 
ing conclusions from research. And h 
writes from the outdoorsman’s as we 

as the research technician’s point of 
view, for he and his wife are devoted t 
fishing, camping, bird study, and outdoor 
photography, and have hiked, canoe 
ind camped in all sections of the Unite 

States and parts of Canada and Mexic: 
When his students seem slow and lif 
discouraging, he gets a lift from men 

ories of the Cascades at 6,000 feet an 
meetings with a grouse and her chicks 
on an island in northern Minnesota. Al 

the moving pictures Mrs. Adamson an 
he take on their trips are a great help i 

living through the long indoor winter 

Right now he’s carefully preservil 

those precious auto tires for anothe 

summer trip by riding a bicycle to wor! 
every day. 

Elliott S. Barker writes with authorit 
as State Game Warden of New Mexic« 
He is a brother of S. Omar Barker, 2a! 
OvutTpvor Lire contributor, and himself 
was one of the wildlife experts whos 
opinions were quoted in Allen Parson 
article last November: “The Cat—V 
cious Predator or Harmless Pet?” 
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—You, Your Family or Friends— 


OFF BY YOURSELF 


On a Real Maine Wilderness Vacation 


I take only one group of from 4 to 6 folks 
at a time, and my camp is YOURS for your 
vacation. One large and two small log cab- 
ins, with all new beds. Open fireplace. Best 
of spring water. Plenty of good food. Meals 
cooked by guides who can really COOK. Good 
fishing for TROUT—SALMON—TOGUE. 
Canoe trips. Several small ponds to hike to 
Also stream fishing. Write 


Bill McConnell Portage, Maine 








We, and a Heap of Fightin’ Fish 
Invite You to Our 


MAINE NORTHWOODS CAMP 


SALMON-—TROUT-—TOGUE will rise to your fly as soon as ice 
is out. Our log cabins, real home-cooking and modern con- 
veniencesassure you a swell vacation. New housekeeping cabins, 
also. Easy B. & A. RR connections. Send for folder and details. 


MOOSE CAMPS 
Winterville, Maine 


George Gustafson 
On River Chain of Lakes 


n Fish 











| Canadian 





In Maine 


The Molunkus Sporting Camps 
Offers Good Fishing For 
Salmon, Bass, Pickerel, White Perch. 


Relax from your war duties. Individual sleeping log cabins, 

rge recreational camp off the beaten path. Easily 

re ached by train or auto. Excellent food. Rates $21 a 
Free booklet with full information. 


John PP. McGrath _ —_ _ Kingman, Mai Maine 


Attean : Lake Camps 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
A recreational that offers excellent fishing 
and unsurpassed canoe trips. Six square miles of un- 
inhabited mountainous territory. Yet easily reached 
by automobile, train or bus. Daily mail, telephone 
and telegraph connections. Central dining room with 
choice foods. Capable guides. Booklet and map on 


request. 
Ruel E. Holden, 





resort 


Prop. 








HEALD POND ‘CAMPS 
—Est. 188 

Excellent Trout & + al Fishing 
Outlying ponds. “All the comforts of home 
in the heart of the woods.” American Plan. 
Excellent food—trails—recreational sports. 
No Hay Fever. No motor boats. Genuine 
log cabins. Hunting. Selected clientele. 


Mrs. Jessie M. Ellis, Jackman, Maine 











e An Ideal Vacation Spot © 


BIRCH POINT RESORT 


On Marsh-Miller Lake 

28 miles north of Eau Claire 
FURNISHED HOUSEKEEPING CABINS. RATES: 
4 persons, $20 a week complete, 500 acre flowage, 
well stocked, miles of privately owned shore line 
to fish & explore. Acres of well kept playgrounds. 
We meet all trains by request. Write for aerial 
view and detailed folder. 





YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


On a beautiful peninsula between Big Yellow Lake 
and Little Yellow Lake 


The Fish Bowl of Wisconsin 


Walleyes, Muskies, Pike, Bass, Trout. License obtain- 
able at the Lodge. Bathing, boating. golf ‘un for all 
Thoroughly modern hotel or housekeeping cottages 


Reasonable rates. Rail 
Chicago & Northwestern. 
Write for folder 


MRS. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 


connections via Soo Line or 
Will meet trains on request 





Lm Richard L. Stevens, Bloomer, Wisconsin __' 








| pheasants, 





OUTFITS RENTE 
LAKE GEORGE 
CAMP ON STATE OWNED 


ISLANDS, FREE 

Complete outfits rented, consisting 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 
sils, axe, grate, etc.,. sufficient for 
Reg two weeks. 


Bolton Landing 
on Lake George, 


CRAIG-WALKER CO. 
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being hooked shows 2 


All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


ILL frisk 
Ponies of Sable 


in freedom no longer: 
Island, off Nova 
Scotia coast, have been sold by 
government. If and when 
will be brought to mainland and 
Ponies are descended from 
French horses, shipwrecked on island 
centuries ago, ever since have run wild. 
California has an estimated number 
of 17,030 black bears out of national 
total, figured by U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, of 106,900. Of the 32 states hav- 
ing black bears, California has the most. 

Local service club of Killdeer, N. D., 
has stocked Killdeer Mountains, western 
part of state, with 25 elk obtained from 
Wyoming. Possums extending range, 


caught 
put to work. 


Southern animal moving north. One was 
caught last winter, half frozen, near 
Burt Lake, northern part of Lower 


Peninsula of Michigan. 

Jack rabbits carry own canteens. 
ter published in Omaha, Neb., paper says 
that Loup City, Neb., hunters, shooting 
jack rabbits, find these creatures have 
extra stomachs or pouches filled with 
water. Local experts think this camel- 
like reservoir has been developed by 
years of dry weather. Tons of small 


game bagged. Michigan’s 1941 tabula-| 
tions show this giant take for the sea- 
Son: 2,287,748 cottontails, 401,433 snow- 


1,308 fox squirrels, 3 
ruffed grouse, 1,254,725 
510,432 ducks, and 5,921 geese 
Phil Moore of Nova Scotia writes that 
in February two small boys, smelt fish- 
ing through ice in Mahone Bay, N. S., lost 
hooks and lines to large fish. Baited 
with smelt and caught two fine Atlantic 


Shoe hares, 535 
coons, 350,000 


salmon. That’s a new thing in those 
waters, proves that salmon will take 
bait in tidewater. Bruce Schaeffer, 9, 
Three Lakes, Wis., this spring hooked 
31-in. muskie which broke his rod 
Plucky kid was able to beach his prize 
Anything goes for food with tiger 
shark. Stomach of one was found to 
contain a horse’s head, also dehorned 
cow’s skull; stomach of another held 7 
leggings, 47 buttons, 3 leather belts, and 
9 shoes 

Recent test to determine mortality 


trout released 


undersize 


among 


after 





GOTNO FISH. 
D 





; percent died of 


| those caught on No. 12 artificial fly as 
against 8°, percent loss among trout 
caught on baited hooks. Last year 


ANTELOPE=— ius 








You'll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- 
ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 50 
to 150 yds. Two seasons, June 20 to July 20 and 
Sept. 5 to Oct. 15. My low charge of $50 covers 
all but permit. Includes comfortable cabins, hot 
& cold showers, swell food, daily transportation 
to world’s best antelope grounds. Wonderful 
scenery and all around good time. Write for in- 
teresting details 


OSTO V. HEATH, 901 W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyoming 





Most Grizzly Bear in North coven 
Sheep, 


poe > Black. Brown, Yellow Bear, Bighorn 

Goats, Caribou, Moose, Timber Wolves, Mule 
Deer. Virgin territory in remote BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA. Arrive by train, planeor auto. Trout, four kinds 
Grouse. Excellent table. Friendly, competent Cree 
Indian Guides. 21 day hunt, on good saddle horses 
except while stalking game. Bank & undeniable ref- 
erences. No sharp practice, Complete information. 


FRANK E. BROWN, Hazelmere, Alberta, Canada. 


BEST 
FISHING 


Heard no Gov't ruling against 
Ocean Fishing where biggest 
catches were made in 1941. 





LATE APRIL 
TO NOV. 15 


( Booklets ) 
Hotel Wachapreague 


A. H. G. Mears, Owner 
Wachapreague, Va. 
Eastern Shore, close to 
Cape Charles 








ELK LAKE CAMPS 


Located on a private tract amid the high- 





er Adirondack peaks, in a mountain set- 
ting unsurpassed in the east. Two pri- 
vate lakes, many streams, 


ideal for the Fisherman & His Family 


An excellent base for hiking. A perfect 
spot for the summer vacationist who 
likes the out-of-doors. A paradise for the 


camera man. Nature study group being 
organized month of July. Good food and 
accommodations, pleasant people, whole- 
some surroundings. Trains met by re- 
quest at Fort Ticonderoga on the D & H 
or Lake Placid on the NYC. For auto 
routing, booklet, etc., write— 


C. D. DAVIS Blue Ridge, Essex Co., New York 





























Michigan conservation officers kept tally Fishing in the Berkshires 
on birds and animals killed by automo- 
biles along the highway. Record, far ERKSHIRE County, in Massachuss Ny 
from complete, shows 5,872 rabbits, 3,728 is a section with many clear, cold i> 
pheasants, 1,554 squirrels, 943 skunks, brooks abounding in trout. North of ihe 
772 muskrats, 460 deer, 354 opossums, 62 Pittsfield is the Town Brook, in New ot 
quail, 55 raccoons, and 549 miscellaneous Ashford, with a public camping spot o: “e e 
feathered victims including partridges, its banks. Then, along the Mohawk T 4 1 
grouse, and songbirds. What were the there is the Deerfield River, with . che - 
muskrats doing on the roads? commodations in the cabins at Mohawk water 
In last 40 years either state officials or -ark or at any of the numerous places ae " 
individual citizens in New York have which dot the highway. The Deerfield =o 
tried to naturalize these game birds and has a 12-in. minimum on trout. Also, if » the 
animals: wild turkey, black grouse, you like to get off the beaten path, tl Cap 
capercailzie, prairie chicken, sharptail are some waters like Tannery Pond f th 
grouse, California quail, Hungarian par- tempt you. both 
tridge, chukar partridge, ringneck South of Pittsfield are the Green i The 1 
pheasant, fox squirrel, beaver, European Millers, among the better-known strear 345, m 
red hare, elk, red deer, Japanese deer, with several less well-known but equally of thi 
European deer, Siberian deer, black-tail productive streams in West Stockbrid the ri 
deer, moose, and pronghorn antelope. Alford, and Egremont. However, in this kinds 
Only ringneck pheasant and beaver have section much of the land along the able 
flourished. Most of other birds and streams is posted. Cla 
animals have disappeared. East of Pittsfield, on the Berkshire ial an 
Puritanical persons shouldn’t fish Sin Trail, the Westfield River is state-leased mile 
Plenty of real ACTION up here in thes and Flesh Brook, Newport County, R. I., from East Windsor on down through the S 
little-fished waters . . . swarming with or Toddy Pond, Hancock County, Me. Cummington. There is also good fishing islan¢ 
trout, lake salmon, muskies and_ the Pray, Mont., is safer for them. in that branch of the Westfield which ing I 
scrapey cuaneniche! Live like a king in flows between the towns of Chester and has 
‘ Huntington. cludi: 
modern log cabins, or stay, if you prefer, Only two miles from Pittsfield is Th 
at delightful New Tadoussac Hotel! Onota Lake, filled with rainbows rang- open: 
Boats, guides, extra tackle . . . healthy ing from 9 in. up to 10 lb. Every year week 
hay-fever-free” air... an angler’s para catches are made of trout from 2 to 5 fishir 
dise for vou-and-your-family! lb. in this lake. The only method which sumn 
‘ seems successful in catching Onota rain- | ber a 
ge RT bows is with a big gob of nighterawlers | ff the 1 
faider and aif details. still-fished, or trolled slowly behind a 
spinner. The largest fish taken out of 1 Si 


NEW HOTEL | . . Onota fall short in size of the fish that 
' OF 
are in there. Flies are of no use, because Tin 
; by the time the season has opened, t 
fish are in deep water. Plenty of lunke: 
are seen during the spawning run up 

Parker Brook. 

There are a number of lakes scattered — 


Tadoussac, Province of 
Quebec, Canada 


4 Division of Canada Steamship L 


Z 






































7 through the Berkshires which conta 
WESTER S CAMPS bass, pickerel, and pan fish.—Ted 1} 
On Quebec’s Famous Grand Lake Du Cerf Rex Beach, author and sportsman, is a deft cent. 
LARGE poo ta 5 cteoyag 4 = my oe cue and enthusiastic fisherman. He found plenty OR 
Good camps, good boats, good guides. Take C. P_R of smallmouth bass like the above in Lille Michigan’‘s Delta County = 
at Place Viger, Montreal. For details, write Lake Vermillion, near Sioux Lookout, Ont. berla 
R. WESTER Lac du Cerf, Que., Canada ITH some 25 trout streams and point 
Teleg. & Tel.—Mt. Laurier, Que. Colorado Trout Fishing many lakes and ponds, Delta County usua 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan has artifi 
"NORTHERN QUEBEC Lake St. Jonn™™ = GUNNISON, Colo., you will be in fishing to tempt any angler. Bass, Nort Octo 
District the midst of good trout fishing. For ern pike, wall-eyes, and pickerel as well nigh! 
ee. peg bist. yan = gens mony | the last four years I have fished on the as panfish are found in the lakes. too « 
The best camping-eanoeing. trip, ie! tog <A Gunnison and Taylor Rivers, and there Leading trout streams are Bark, Day Co 
trout fly-fishing. Lake Trout. Very 1D Bear, Partridge | is lake fishing in the vicinity also. Cabins Escanaba, Fish Dam, Ford, Ogontz proa 
Eisde of wita birds. New arco Ducks, Geese, Comfort: | may be had at reasonable prices. Rapid, Sturgeon, Tacoosh, and White- railr 
Something very seceial, guides. iin) | Or go to Antineta, Colo., and then up fish Rivers; and Bill's, Bear, Valenti: Falls 
References, descriptive folder on request. the Conejos River about 30 mi. Good Carr, Eighteen Mile, Haymeadow, In- Cum 
wae Oe Ware cabins are to be had and the fishing is mans, Killpecker, Portage, Schaww: from 
—_ Leence Hamel, Rebervel, Gue., Conedtan fine. Lake fishing may be reached by and Ten Mile Creeks, and Hunters Broo! upst! 
packing in on horses. 3ass lakes include Chicago, Dar noc 
ATLANTIC {bALMON Another bet is to go to Creede, Colo., Eighteen Mile, Gooseneck, Moss, Round carp 
TROUT. "FISHING and proceed up the Rio Grande River Stevens, Vought, and Little. Lakes c Fron 
about 25 or 30 mi. Good cabins are also taining wall-eyes or Northern pike, 0! a dis 
available there, and the fishing in the both, include Carr, Gooseneck, Norwa also 
ANTICOSTI ISLAND Rio Grande and its tributaries is what I while among the ag and panfi 25." 
Gueciel teins in late July and Aucust Se ee call perfect. There are a number of lakes iakes are Bear, Bishop, Chicago, Corns flow 
or plane from Gaspé. Write for folder available for fishing also._-H. T. Burton. Dana, Eighteen Mile, Fish Dam, Goo the 1 
OL4, Anticosti Division—Box 69, Montreal neck, Leg, Moss, Round, Stevens, Sa Mar 
vs Cape Breton Fishing Wolf, Little, Pole, and Pine. Bays good 
TROUT—SALMON—DEER—BEAR ; Lake Michigan within the county afford — 
GREAT ATLANTIC SALMON FISHING [SHIN 3 was good in the Cape Breton good fishing for lake trout and bass. A lhe 
i re ae See) | Sane een eee, ee ns «eek cones pet tem wae fo 2 aioe 
try under lease on Little Tobigue River and tributaries; age o Brome tt ing to the report o the county’s waters is Escanaba. =r 
ie, STs oy Gil ak Geleenis ae BL tensions entches of trout were made ; grow 
folder on request. : - el s z eich ies emi Trout in Ohio De 
PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS in the Clyburn River, good water level: : 
E. F. Fox Nictau New Brunswick, Can. permitting the trout to come in from ROUT fishing in Ohio is almost ¢ dista 
Fa Conti — — , the sea. Warren Lake, Warren Brook, tirely confined to the Mad River, the 
p> eee ote ike Shed okt Bee aeceiee® deat ae the Mackenzie, Grand Anse, and Corney Logan and Champaign Counties, and some 
appeared in print. Describes general principles as | Rivers also produced fine catches of tributaries. This river’s chief cold-wat wen 
well as such fine points as the side, flip, and wind | trout. Salmon fishing in the Cheticamp tributaries are Cedar, Macochee, a vum 
casts, the use of the spinner, dry fly and other |] River was good throughout the season. Moores Runs. In the last ten years m¢ rive! 
en, teauks eed ether tub ete baadied ena te a Not only was this well-known river’ than a quarter million rainbow, brow _— 
separate chapter as is the matter of field repairs. |] Stocked, but night patrols were main- and brook trout have been planted _— 
92 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, | tained by wardens to prevent casita these streams. with 





Dept. 72A, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Thousand Island Bass 


NE OF the best black-bass fishing 
0 grounds in North America is the 
Thousand Island region of New York 
state. The numerous islands which gave 
the region its name lie at the head of the 
st. Lawrence River, where it receives 
the water of Lake Ontario. Clear, cold 
water give the bass of this area excep- 
tional gameness. Muskellunge, lake 
trout, Northern pike, and wall-eyes add 
to the fishing attractions of the region. 

Cape Vincent lies at the western end 
of the Thousand Islands, with fishing 
poth in Lake Ontario and in the river. 
The town is 200 mi. from Buffalo and 
345 mi. from New York city, and is one 
of the chief anglers’ headquarters along 
the river. It has accommodations of all 
kinds, with ample guide service avail- 





| artificial 
| October. 
|} nights are warmer, and the water not 
| too cold to wade without waders. 








able 

Clayton, another of the points of spec- 
ial angling interest, lies downriver a few 
miles from Cape Vincent. At this point 
the St. Lawrence is 7 mi. wide, with the 
islands specially numerous, thus afford- 
ing many miles of fishing water. It, too, 
has accommodations of all kinds, in- 
cluding excellent guide service. 

The season on black bass and muskies 
opens July 1. The first two or three 
weeks of the season afford the best bass 
fishing, though the fish take weli all 
summer. August, September, and Octo- 
ber are considered to be the best time for 
the muskies. 







OF THE YELP Bur THs 
TIMES 3> BEATS WALKING ! 





—— 
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Kentucky Bass Fishing 


OR BASS fishing with fine scenery, I 
would suggest the Falls of the Cum- 
|berland, in Kentucky, as a starting 
point. The streams in that section are 
usually in better condition for casting 
baits during September and 
But in June the days and 





Corbin, Ky., is a good point of ap- 


| proach, and may be reached either by 


railroad or U. S. Highway No. 25. The 
Falls of the Cumberland are located in 
Cumberland Falls State 
from Corbin. Personally I prefer fishing 
upstream from the falls since there are 
no coarse fish there such as gars and 
carp, and the water is better for wading. 
From the falls to Williamsburg, Ky., is 
a distance of 30 miles. Williamsburg is 
also on the railroad and Highway No. 
25. There are several small creeks that 
flow into the Cumberland River between 
the falls and Williamsburg—the Indian, 
Marsh, and Jellico—and they are all 
good small-mouth streams. The country 
along the Cumberland River is sparse- 
ly settled, and there are no paved roads 
leading to the good fishing on those 
creeks. There are no roads at all, ex- 
cept possibly old logging roads now 
grown up to weeds, scrub oak, and pines. 

Downstream from the falls and for a 
distance of 30 miles to Burnside, Ky., 
there are no towns and few houses be- 
Cause there is no bottom land. There are 
Several nice creeks that flow into the 
Cumberland in that stretch, and two 
rivers—the Laurel, about 10 miles below, 
and the Rockcastle, about 15 miles be- 


low. Laurel River is about 50 miles long, 
With no towns on it, and very few 
JULY, 1942 





Park, 18 miles | 




















/W CANADA 


ada’s unspoiled territories. Travel by 
train for comfort—economy—more fish- 
ing time! Let us know the kind of fish 


® It takes the clear, cold waters of Can- 
ada to produce smali mouth bass like 
this big battler. And if it’s “muskies” 
you crave, there are plenty of these 
tackle-smashing giants—also gamy brook 
trout, “wall-eyes,”” Great Northern pike. 


Throw off the cares of the world for a 
while on a thrilling fishing trip in Can- 


| YOUR AMERICAN DOLLARS GO FURTHER... ALL | PRICES IN CANADA ARE GOVERNMENT CONTROLLED 


MUSKIES! 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been caught at Calvert's than at any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 28 years prove this statement. 

Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. 
Deer ond Duck hunting. Six camps. Comfort- | 
able cottages. Good beds and meals. Rates 
reasonable. Modern Houseboat and 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips ovt- 








fitted. Write for folder RS 
z 
E. Calvert ; 
RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO” 
‘ 4 
opine 











"HOOK’S MUSKIE camps | 


Narrows—Lake of the Woods 
Re: we. be by boat or plane (20 miles) 
MUSKIE—BASS—WALLEYES—G. N. PIKE 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—DUCKS 
Cabin accommodations, running water, elect. lights 
Choice menu. American plan only. Write or wire 
for folder, complete information and routing by rail 
or highway 
Hook’s Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada 


DES STONE’S ASH RAPIDS CAMP 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Muskies—Lake Trout—Bass—Walleyes—Northerns 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 











Main camp with sleeping cabins. American plan only 
Cruiser and canoe trips. References and folder on request 
P. O. Box 90 Kenora, Ont., Canada 





Lake of the Woods 
VIRGIN MUSKIE & BASS WATERS 


Five locations. Cabins, meals, boats, motors 
guides. Housekeeping cabins also. Folder on 
request Apply to 


CLARK & CROMBIE 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 











you want—our FREE service will tell 
you where and when. Write or wire 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
5427 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 
Friendly Canada W elcomes U.S. Citizens, 




























5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 

Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
arereal prize trophies. Lake Trout 
unusually plentiful in May,early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout theseason. Big 
Game and Duck Hunting. Best 
equipment—comfortable cot- 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. Send for illustrated folder. 


’ 
reens amps 
NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CAN. 


LAKE OF THE WOOOS 












When sending POSTCARDS to 
CANADA please remember 
POSTAGE IS TWO CENTS 


'Dalseg’ s Camp 


the Woods, where you get prize MUSKIES, 
WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE, 
A new camp has been 
north of Quibell, on the 

Main camp easily reached 
h 1 Come by train... and you'll 
be fishing here 24 | s after leaving Chicago. Camps 
ypen May lst. Write or wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 
LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; mew lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill. folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P.R.) N. Ont., Canada 





On Lake of 
LAKE TROUT 
AND GOOD BASS FISHING 
erected on Cedar I 25 mi 
Car Nat 
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houses. It is a good bass stream. The New Brunswick Trout 
Ww bi K C m Lake Ti ...| Rockcastle is another lengthy river, and 
a I- on a p imagami with few houses on it, and only one O MUCH stress in recent year A 
A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. town. been placed on Atlantic-salmon ne- as 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Piekerel, Northern # | At the Cumberland Falls the custo- ling in New Brunswick, and so popular§ ) 
Pike, ‘Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides an | dian of the park will permit camping has become this sport, that the excelle; 3 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May § | é pé p ping. s . iS Sp , al XCeller fis 
15th to Oct. 15th. Write = | ontario,can.¥ | Lnere are various camp sites with trout fishing in the province has “ 
BoE een a i ae | drinking water, fire wood, and outdoor rather overlooked. ' 
SIX POINT LODGE “Off the | fireplaces. The charge is 25 cents a day. New Brunswick is one of the est 
Beaten Trail” | A special attraction at the falls is the watered territories of its size in thef . 
Peace—Rest— Quiet moonbow. It is said there are only two world, and practically all of the hun. a 
Only on, on ee a, oe — in the world—one here and the other at dreds of lakes, and the streams at % 
Separate AM C2 Ss ean, screened, eater Matic a 2 S = eal . a pene I 
service. White sheets. Hudson's Bay Blankets. Wilderness | Victoria Falls in South Africa. The drain them, offer excellent trout angling 
charm without its hardships. + pe a - pda ao scenery is really wonderful—H. E. Togue, bass, and landlocked salmon ar set 
you can eat. Fresh vegetables, milk and cream. Good Coffee Everman. also to be found in various sectio of 
Guides, motors. Housekeeping cabins Trains to Peters- the province meé 
borough or motor to door, Fol | . } 
RY Greene, Room 1305, 220 E. 42nd St., N.Y. C. | Angling for trout in New Brunswick 10 
Y jou AD STORIES — < 4 ; — ; 
After June Ist—PAUDASH, ONT., CANADA —| 5 tm «se uv A lakes starts immediately after the ic; 
— U Ses ars is , j > ut Dn 
LAKESIDE LODGE EARLY HE'S Too disappears. Good fishing in the trou . 
(On the Nipigon-Schreiber Highway) SLEEPY TO FISH streams follows in —_ two week I oa 
“The Finest Fishing Spot in Canada” st addition to our —_ ar Rng Rte ing “ 
SPECKLED TROUT — RAINBOW TROUT — LAKE various rivers such as the labusinta pi 
TROUT — BASS — WALLEYE — NORTHERN PIKE Charlo, Renous, Cains, and the Mirami- al 
Boats, Canoes, Guides, First Class Meals. House- chis offer excellent sea trout fishing j tr 
keeping Cabins open May Ist. Dining-room and Lodge > f 
open July Ist. Innerspring beds—American and Euro- late May and early June, depende: stl 
pean Plan. Easily reached by Rail, Boat or Auto course, upon the date on which the ic ha 
Reasonable rates For folder and map, etc., write tilt at owe 
The Manager, Lakeside Lodge, Selim-via Rossport, Ontario. Sebago—Home of Landlocks runs out of these rivers. To name th of 
ad streams ¢ akes i is province that st! 
BIG SPECKLED TROUT | crpaco take—aaine's second largest Streams and lakes in this province hi J 
d COASTERS lake—lies northwest of Portland, and - i i name 28 
an " . aw Pm . ies 4 them all. as 
ae only a few miles from that city. The , . ie 
Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streams mins s th sina) h e the land Those lakes in York County, adjacent str 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prizewin- | lake was e origina ome o e iand- to the international boundary betwe: all 
ners 7 lb. and over caught by guests. Black Bass, Lake locked salmon, and gave to it the scien- . = “ : : . 
Trout, Great Northerns, Walleyes. Our fishing off the Po ( “esis Maine and New Brunswick, and Se gli 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- tific name—salmo_ s¢ bago—as the first , ted ts Charlotte Cx ro oe ri 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Moose, Cari- | specimens of this fish to be described ocatead 1n ariotte yunty, attrac In 
bou, Deer, Bear in season. Daily train service to camp. | * : ‘ , numerous sportsmen each year rt N 
Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camps | came from that lake. The salmon of Seoul meaeiioeel olen athe aood ll ol 
___Willet, Ontario, Canada | Sebago have long been known to be, on j.,. aioeked-salmon : ad. = =. 
iia | i a aefcanideate 5 Rcatinn andlocked-salmon angling. reg 
9 | the average, the largest of the landlocks. Sead aan jati a i ay eee sts 
Huntina Comes | ze ‘ata ae ; 100d accommodations are to be found mil 
lunting Ps | The salmon of Sebago pursue the Snes wile thane wastene tatoos to 
Wahnapitae Lake — Sudbury District — Northern Ontario smelt up the feeder streams. when the ese ari s a ‘ 
Excellent meals and accommodations. May ideal month for | ~ . : Sa a trout streams are accessible, and hibi 
SALMON, GRAY, MOUNTAIN TROUT. June unsurpassed | Smelt seek their spawning beds in the ave teteenahie na 
fishing for WALL-EYED PIKE (DORE), TROUT. July, Aug. | ony ‘ aia el cilia : ‘ asonanbie. In 
& Sent. for SMALL MOUTHED BLACK BASS, NoRTH. | SPring, and as the smelt return to the Last year, in one day I took and | ope 
ERN PIKE, and general run of good fishing. Outfitter for | lake return with them. A similar run up ed three trout totaling 10% Ib., the lar Del 
anoe trips through lake chains in virgin forests, beautiful iin . 3 3 ‘ - me : . . ” false ' 
scenery, exceptionally good fishing. Also Housekeeping cot- | the streams, made by the salmon in the est of which weighed 5% 1b. Furt ure 
Writ ‘i7 Gana ay nd refer h here by auto or train. | fall, is for the purpose of spawning. more, trout rise readily to artificial fi yn 
rite for folders, maps and references to: ee ‘nine a pai = aki ’ ‘ r ‘ é al fle on 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada Early in the season, ce soon as the ice during the entire season.—G. D. Hon 
—! goes out, the Sebago salmon come into é 
DO YOU OWN A oe hewn a teen a wit! 
shallow waters, close to shore, and at Mi te | Lak ie 
RAILROAD? |*that time take trolled streamer flies. innesota s ong Lake por 
- Later, when hatches of flies are on the =eOATP 4 msi. east of Pask Raid i 
Here is a mew and complete handbook for water, the salmon take artificial flies Minn., on Highway 34, you'll 40. 
the Model Railway enthusiast. Shows you cast on the surface. In summer they the northern end of Long Lake Thi tail 
how to save real money building and laying may be taken by deep trolling with age pag See nae iii = 
your own track, making an automatic signal spinner and smelt. ie : a4 Saleem bong Hp eo  t ‘tc , “ 
. : ? : ; : of Norther ce anc annsn. oul reg 
system, constructing bridges, culverts, tun- In addition to landlocked salmon, Se- tye eastern shore be / foe the th 
nels, stations, semaphores, water tanks, coal- | hago also has hefty brook trout. bieck 1€ eas ern s 1ore eS oI 1e eal he 
ing trestles, roundhouses, turntables, cross- | aoe : d ~ fi 1 Tt rece ’ € h morning fishing for bass, and the west wit] 
ing gates, switches, etc. The detailed in- ass, and paniisn. ne large size 0! the ern shore in the evening. The nort! ure! 
structions and diagrams in this great book lake more than 100 square miles end might be shut off by “No Fishing O 
make it easy. gives the angler endless opportunity to signs, but outside of the restricted wate! dec] 
EVERY MODEL RAILWAY ply his rod. Despite accessibility, heavy you'll find good bass fishing after 4 12 
stocking by the state maintains the good =] never had much luck on that secti fist 
ENTHUSIAST NEEDS THIS NEW BOOK fishing. Camp, hotel, and guide service o¢ the water in the mornings. a 
Tells you how to utilize every bit of avail- are all abundantly available. About 400 vd. south of the nort cert 
able space in laying out your system. How end of the lake and almost in the cente! ingt 
to turn out smoke stacks, fire boxes, boilers, T tj Id h tothe o tne Oe eat to weet. I foul +] 
and wheels, in your own shop. Complete, rout in ano a 7s a oe ete ge O 1 ind to 
easy-to-follow instructions for building a : —a oe good paniisn hsning. rom war Pp 
box car, gondola, refrigerator, tank, hopper, A ove Rag ae oe be cee boy going west to within 75 yd. of th 
caboose, day coach, pullman, baggage, and Bes ae Seat nt to : owstone Park western shore, there are plenty of pike 
observation car. Complete plans, specifica- The North Fork of the Snake River and Don’t overlook the little bays, fu f 
tions, instructions, and scale blueprint for other streams in that vicinity offer first stumps and roots. They are hard on th 
building the popular Atlantic type locomotive rate sport. Those who are willing to tackle but there are big fish th inp 
Send only $2.00 for your copy of Model pack into fine fishing country will find © ww pierce. “whe 
ee 4 we pbc O. D. ae ge Challis, Idaho, a desirable center from hast 
cents postage. atisfaction guaranteed or , : est ' 
which to go to the Middle Fork of the . = | 
money back. Address mak 
d ‘ Salmon, and adjacent streams. Golden New Mexico Bass Fishing | far: 
Outdoor Life, Dept. 72 trout are plentiful in some of the lakes OME excellent warm-water fishing is | any 
353 Fourth Ave. _ = Now Vork, 0. V- of that area, but a local guide is neces- found in the lakes of southern and | the 
Huntin 6 Fishin sary to take you in to them. 7 eastern New Mexico. Bass, crappies.§} | roac 
g g The Lochsa River country also offers perch, bream, and catfish abound |} tog 
Pp k O pP F R TI E trout fishing. Such streams as the White boat facilities are available on m¢ | 1 r 
Sand, Big Sand, and the Lochsa yield these lakes. | T 
lor Nale or | ease fine sport. The last-mentioned river is In the Pecos Valley near Carlsba wil 
~ at its best late in the season. The St. Joe Lakes McMillan and Avalon; near Hot | may 
' River and the North Fork of the Coeur Springs is Elephant Butte Lake; A | dup! 
Own Your Own d'Alene are good at times. Pend Oreille gordo Lake is near Fort Sumner: le out 
FISHING, HUNTING OR SUMMER Lake and Coeur d'Alene Lake, as well as water Lake near Grants; and Conch be s 
COTTAGE SITE the Clark Fork River which empties Lake is near Tucumcari. These are t Di 
into Pend Oreille Lake, are other good ably the pick of the lakes, while t! | Pro 
A limited number of sites are available in Halibur- waters. There are many other lakes and Pecos River and Rio Grande give ig | wor 
ton Highlands, Ontario. Good fishing and hunting streams in Idaho that provide excellent stream fishing for the fish ment mail 
ACT NOW FOR LOW PRICES snort.—L. C. Bloom nium fact 
A. C. Conway 334 Keewatin Ave. Toronto <I . ss , . . 
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Striped Bass Laws 


NUMBER of states now have size 
limits on the striped bass, and some 
have other restrictions. The striped bass 
here referred to is the salt-water game 
fish and not the fresh-water fish locally 
called that in some sections. 
In Maine striped bass may be caught 


only with rod and reel in the Kenne- 
bunk, Mousam, and Sheepscot Rivers 
and the tributaries of the latter. The 


bag limit is five fish for 24 hours in these 
streams. There is no size limit, no close 
season, and no prohibition of sale. Com- 
mercial fishing is permitted in many 
localities in the state. 

New Hampshire has no laws affecting 
this fish. In Massachusetts there is a 
size limit of 16 in. from tip of snout to 
fork of tail. Stripers may not be taken 
by seine, nets, or any gear except hook 
and line, but properly licensed standing 
traps not particularly designed to catch 
striped bass are excepted. Rhode Island 
has a 16-in. size limit measured from tip 
of snout to fork of tail and no other re- 


striction. Connecticut has a size mini- 
mum of 12 in., measured the same way 
as in Rhode Island, and a rule that 


striped bass shall not be taken intention- 
ly in any inland waters except by an- 
no angler may take more than 10 


al 
gling; 
in a day. 
New York 
of snout to 


limit, tip 
no other 


has a 16-in. size 
fork of tail, and 
regulation. New Jersey has an 18-in size 
minimum, measured from tip of snout 
to tip of tail, and a close season and pro- 
hibition of sale from Mar. 1 to May 31, 
inclusive. A license is required for the 
operation of any net to take striped bass. 
Delaware has a 10-in. size limit, 
ured from tip of snout to tip of tail, and 
on all fish over 20 lb. The latter regula- 
tion is designed to preserve the spawners 
with the largest yield spawn. Maryland 
has an 11-in. size limit, measured from 
end of snout to tip of tail, and bans tak- 
ing of fish over 15 lb. Virginia has a 
10-in. size limit—tip of snout to tip of 
tail. 

No other Southern states any 
regulations covering striped with 
the possible exception of North Carolina 
with a 12-in. size limit, method of meas- 
urement unspecified. 

On the Pacific coast, California has 
declared the striper a game fish with a 
12-in. size limit and a bag limit of five 
fish a day. Striped bass may not be sold. 
In Oregon the striper is a game fish in 
certain of the state’s waters. In Wash- 
ington there are no restrictions applying 

| to this fish. 





have 


bass 


Wartime Vacation Travel 


AR always affects the transporta- 

tion facilities of a country, and in 
|} unpredictable ways. Certainly rail and 
bus travel won't be normal this summer, 
but it’s hardly likely that you'll have to 
make drastic changes in your plans, as 
far as public transportation is concerned 
anyway. Naturally, you should consult 
the local travel department of your rail- 
road or bus company; they will be glad 
to give you advice and recommend prop- 
er reservations. 

This is also true of Canada. The trains 
will continue to run, and while there 
may be elimination of bus lines to avoid 
duplication of service, all localities with- 
out railroad facilities will continue to 
| be served by buses. 

Donald M. Nelson, director of the War 
Production Board, has pointed out that 
workers cannot put in long hours and 
Maintain peak output indefinitely. In 
fact, he stated that rest periods are go- 
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ing to prove doubly effective this year 
in the restoration of energy and deter 
mination. He advocated spreading vaca- 
tion periods throughout the year where 
the climate makes this possible, and over 
the full May-through-September period 
in other sections, so that we “will not let 
our current output suffer and yet fortify 


our working force for the still greate1 
accomplishments the President's pro 
gram demands.” 
Fine Ontario Fishing 

OR muskies, smallmouth bass, salmo1 

trout, wall-eyes, and northern pike it 
would be hard to equal the Lake of the 
Woods in Ontario, and I like the south- 
western part of the lake in the vicinity 
of Ash Rapids. All the fish mentioned 
can be caught within a mile of there 


making any portages 


without 


MORE ARE BEING MADE 
THAN EVER BEFORE.... 
BUT NONE FOR SALE 





The rapid increase in popu- 
| larity of the Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular has 


called for a 


Of all the 
Burgoyne’s Redcoats remembered longest 


America’s « 





Bucktail lures and plugs are the tak- 
ing lures for muskies, with fishing good 
from June to October. Flies, plugs, and 
spinners all are effective on the small- 
mouth which weigh up to 7 Ib. 
June and September are the best months 
for the fly fisherman. Salmon trout are 
on the surface in May and October, and 
can be during the summer by 
J « . @. 


bass 


tre lling a é p.- 
New Canadian Speed Limit 


A® A WAR measure, to reduce gas con- 
Sumption and wear on tires, speeds 


of automobiles on Canadian highways 
ow must not exceed 40 mi. an hour. 
This speed limit is uniform throughout 


Canada, and warning is given that do- 
minion, provincial, and municipal police 
ive been instructed to see that 
is re spected. 


forces hi: 


this law 


Heritage from Saratoga 









y faced that day at Saratoga, 


the withering accuracy of Morgan’s Virginia 
riflemen. So it was at the Cowpens, at New 
Orleans, in the 


Argonne. All down the years, 
pponents have learned a healthy 
he armies of a nation of riflemen. 


continuous year-by-year ex- Shooting as a hobby flourishes today. On 
pansion of B&L production hundreds of ranges across the nation, men 
ind women strive to attain the skill that 

sion equipment, all our skilled . 1] : 
ups shots in a smaller and smaller circle. 


workmen—with many 


} 
facilities. Today all our preci- 
more 


At their n 


newly added—are needed to atches, you'll see Bausch & Lomb 
fill the requirements of Army, products—Ray-Ban Shooting Glasses, Spot- 
Navy and Air Corps. If you tine Scopes 

can’t get a Bausch & Lomb . : . 

Binocular, or Ray-Ban Sun And th accuracy of American naval 
Glass, the cause justifies the gunners is due in no small measure to the 
sacrifice. excellence of optical gunfire control equip- 
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Horsefeathers in Michigan 


EDITOR | yp ttoone been very 
Outdoor Life interested in your 
articles on the New 


York feather law (which placed restric- 
tions on the use of wild-bird feathers in 
commercial fly tying), I was quite 
pleased to hear that the law had been 
amended 

But I was inclined to take rather light 
ly the warning about the Audubon So- 
ciety’s plans to pass similar laws in 
other states, since I buy all my fly-tying 
material in New York 


But as I was reading a Detroit pape! 
recently, an article about the feather 
law stared me right in the face. It was 


written by Dr. Edward T. Boardman, 
president of the Michigan Audubon So- 
ciety. It seems that the Michigan society 
has ideas of passing a law in Michigan 
as was done in New York state. Whether 
the amendment of this law in New York 
means anything to their program re- 
mains to be seen, but I am afraid for my 
state if they try a similar law here. 

Though I am just a plain, ordinary 
sportsman and fly fisherman, I certainly 
am going to appeal to the local conserva- 
tion club and to the Michigan United 
Conservation Clubs if an attempt is 
made to put over such a law. 

I wish you continued success in your 
fight for better conservation._-Kenneth 
L. Peterson, Grayling, Mich 


@ Dr. Boardman was a little late with his 
newspaper article, which Mr. Peterson 
inclosed with his letter. It was a rehash 
of Audubon Circular 48 which was pub- 
lished before the New York legislature 
rebuked the society by amending unan- 
imously the notorious horsefeathers law. 
Marching behind the parade seems to be 
an Audubon habit..-ED 


When’s the Next Train? 


® p of your read- 
ers, Carl Greene 

of Philadelphia, has 
himself to slander, tra- 
duce, malign, outrage, distort, misrepre- 
sent, and otherwise knock our Pike 
County cooking! As a native of Pike, I 
must vehemently protest. This simply 
cannot be! Bad cooking in Pike County! 
Why our cooks are the finest in Pennsyl- 
vania, in the whole country. Do you 
know that the buckwheat cake, served 
with genuine maple sirup, originated in 
Pike County? That pork sausage, scrap- 
ple, home-made bacon, sugar-cured ham, 
and sweet milk pop have been regular 
morning dishes here since the days of 
William Penn? 

Sometimes I take guests fishing in 
Pike County. While the fishing is not so 
good as it was when I was a boy, the eats 
are better. Just consider what we eat 
in one day in my cottage on Lake Wal- 
lenpaupac. For breakfast there’s pink 
Texas grapefruit; brook trout, fried with 
strps of bacon; buckwheat cakes and 
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taken it upon 







maple sirup; fried potatoes; and spoon- 
drip coffee. Dinner: Bacon and eggs; 
rice pudding of five-minute rice, raisins, 
six eggs, and cream; peaches; coffee. 








For supper we have T-bone steak, 2 


in. thick, George Rector sauce; white 
potatoes in their skins; Southern drop 
biscuits; tomatoes stewed with bread 
preserved pears; and coffee. At 11 
o'clock, there’s a Dutch lunch of sharp 
cheese, Reading pretzels, cold ham on 
rye with mustard, cold tongue on white 
bread, Allentown peanuts, and cold beer 

I challenge this Greene person to come 
up and go trout fishing with me. If he’s 
human he'll go home with a contrite 
spirit and never again knock Pike Coun- 


ty cooking.—R. J. Wheeler, Allentown, 
Pa 

Milk-Fed Bait 
EDITOR EING a Lake Erie 


bait fisherman, the 
problem of a steady 
supply of worms is a serious one, but | 
finally hit on a method which has 
worked out perfectly. With it I keep 
night crawlers on tap from May until 
frost. 

First, I dig two holes in the earth big 
enough to accommodate a bushel basket 
each. Then I filled each basket with 
earth—you can use clay or dark dirt, 
whatever's available—and after a heavy 
rain I collected several quarts of good 
worms for each basket. I just placed 
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them atop the dirt; they found their way 
Now, 


down easily enough. here’s the 
HAVE TO DOTHIS AT 
NIGHT SO THEY WON T 


THINK IM 






part that amuses my friends; my meth- 
od of keeping the worms well fed, tough, 
and healthy. I had tried coffee grounds 
and other types of food, but in the end 
I found just one satisfactory answer, 
sour milk. 

Once a week I go to the local dairy, 
collect whatever sour milk they aren't 
using, and pour it into the baskets. I 
change the earth about once a month to 
get rid of injured, dead, or sick worms. 
After about a month, I find small worms, 
about an inch long—baby night crawl- 
ers, and by the latter part of the season 
they are big enough bait for perch, bass, 
and catfish. Coffee grounds make worms 
tender and hard to get on a hook; but 
the milk-fed ones develop tough flesh 
and they remain alive and squirming on 
the hook for a long time. They attain 
a length of from 7 to 9 in. 


When bait gets scarce along about 
Labor Day it’s darn handy to have 


plenty of good big night crawlers on 
hand so you can go out for a few silver 
or channel catfish. And in midsummer, 
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when the country around here is dry 
hot, I don’t have to work myself silly t 
ing to dig up enough worms for a few 
hours’ fishing.—Charles H. Ainslie, Be 
vue, Ohio. 


Sports for Service Men 


EDITOR 
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OUR campaign for 
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produ 


special 
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shame—the ones that refused to give 
the service men a break 
These men have about two days 


month to go fishing; how can they get 
their money’s worth out of a license? I 
believe they should have free fishing 
rights, or pay a fee of say 50 cent 
They don’t get much pay and are willing 
to risk their lives in defense of t} 
country, so it seems that they shou 
get a chance to enjoy its lakes and 
streams, if only for a little while 

L. Richard Mezirka, Oakland, Calif 


High-Stepping Rattlers 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HE warning by H 

Boyd in a recent let 
ter, that rattlesnake 
are to be found at high altitudes, calls 
for a few additional words, especially 
when Yosemite Park rangers told hi! 
not to worry about rattlers above 6,000 ft 

Latitude as well as altitude enters int 
it. Farther north the critical altitud: 
should be lower. Once in Trinity Count 
California, far north of Yosemite, 
killed six rattlers on a brushy poi 
about 2,000 ft. up. Later, at 7,000, I killed 
the biggest of the day. 


T 


Getting back to the Sierras, Josial 
Dwight Whitney, after whom Mt. Whit- 


ney was named, killed an immense rattl 

snake at the divide of the South and 
Middle Forks of Kings River, at 10,300 ft 
Many years later I killed several others 
it the same spot; one had lost its rattle 

and therefore was no “gentleman” to 
warn you. 

It is true that rattlesnakes are rare 
high elevations in the Sierras, but the 
ire always to be looked for and guard 
against wherever a creek leads back 
lower and true rattler country. The 
work up such avenues. It may be si 
nificant, from considerable testimony 
have heard, that rattlesnakes found hig 
are always large. They do not breed u 
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there in that cold, and it probably takes 
them a number of years to make the 
ascent. 

The Simpson Meadow at 6,000 ft. on 
the Middle Fork of the Kings is a good 
place to look out for rattlers, especially 
on the west side of the river, and they 
extend up the Cartridge Creek to nearly 
8,000. But up the main Middle Fork at 
Grouse Valley, at 8,000 ft., there seem 
to be none. The explanation probably is 
that whereas bushy ground extends up 
to 8,000 ft. on Cartridge Creek, the 
Middle Fork gorge has nothing but 
barren rock from the 7,000 to the 8,000- 
ft. levels—Ben Macomber, Burlingame, 
Calif. 


Champions Ice Fishing 


EDITOR HAT letter of F. M. 
Outdoor Life: Sims, condemning 

ice fishing because he 
thinks it depletes the fish supply, has 
me popping mad! He told of seeing at 
least 100 men on the ice of a Wisconsin 
lake, practically all getting their limit 
of 25 fish. Well, I have fished on Lake 
Koshkonong, not with 100 men, but some- 
times with 300 or 400; have seen as many 
as 250 cars on the ice at one time. Have 
also seen many fishermen go home with 
their limit of crappies, sometimes wall- 
eyes, and I can say it did not harm sum- 
mer fishing. 

Sims says that such “wholesale” tak- 
ing of fish in winter should be stopped, 
so that “honest” sportsmen would have 
a chance in the summer. Well, these 
men and women who fish at zero or be- 
low are just as honest sportsmen as any- 
body else, and the lake is well stocked 
by sportsmen each year. Our wall-eyes 
are not sand pike, but run as high as 10 
lb., and we have Northerns, bullheads, 
crappies, perch, catfish, and white bass. 
And since fishermen come from great 
distances to take them, I don’t think ice 
fishing has harmed the lake a bit.—M. A. 
Johnson, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


The Boys Vote 


HERE'S been a good 

deal of discussion in 
the “What’s on Your 
Mind?” pages about California’s no-size- 
limit rule on trout, some sportsmen be- 
ing for the rule and others against it. 

We canvassed the 600 members of the 
Western Sportsman’s Club on this ques- 
tion, the vote being made by mail with- 
out benefit of oratory, and they were 
overwhelmingly in favor of establishing 
a 6-in. size limit. 

Most comments on the subject, we 
note, start from the conditions found 
only in isolated cases. The writers are 
inclined to build up hypothetical) situa- 
tions. Most of them assume that trout 
are reeled in at every cast; that with 
a reasonable amount of patience and 
ability a fisherman should hook 50 fish 
a day; that he may then sort out a 
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suitable limit and toss the balance into 
the bushes. Anglers may find those con- 
ditions in the East; but let us assure you 
that—rumors to the contrary notwith- 
standing—we do not have them in Cali- 
fornia. 

The average catch in our High Sierra 
region is approximately three fish per 
fisherman per day, considerably less 
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than our limit of 25. In spite of that, our 
membership does not favor building up 
a string with those little fellows under 6 
in. We put them back regardless of the 
law, and so far we haven't heard of 
wardens making any arrests for that. 
When such fish are released some live 
and some don’t. Those that do live are 
well worth catching the following year. 
Lift them out with a net, grasp them 
through its mesh, keep away from their 
gills, and they will have a good chance. 

The real reason for a size limit is that 
trout run in groups of approximately the 
same size. You rarely get a 14-in. fish 
and a 4-in. one from the same spot, and 
when the little ones are hitting it serves 
as a warning to the fisherman to move 
on and let that spot alone. If he knows 
that is all he’ll get, and he can’t keep 
them, then he’ll naturally seek another 
spot.—Edward Thayer, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


What Bullet for Turkeys? 


EDITOR B gs O’CONNOR'S 
Outdoor Life: write-up of the = 7 
as an all-round rifle 


was a good one, but I question his cane. 
ment that the 117-gr. full-metal-cased 
bullet (.25/35) is ideal for turkey. Not if 
my experience proves anything, and I’ve 
shot a good many turkeys in the last 20 
years, though actually I’ve had only one 
experience with the full-cased slug, and 
that an indirect one. I didn’t fire the 
shot in question, but recommended the 
bullet to someone else. A friend com 
plained that his .30/30 spoiled a lot of 
turkey meat. Said I, “Oh, that’s easily 
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or THIS ONE Do ? 
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solved. Use full-metal-patched bullets 
He did, and drilled a big gobble: 
through the center of the breast at 25 
yd. Said gobbler ran away, and a week 
later another party found it in some 
briers, where it had crawled to die 
Examination disclosed a neat, lead 
pencil-size hole from breast to back. The 
spine was not cut, so the bird wasn’t 
anchored when he was hit. I'll admit 
that one experience is rather scanty evi 
dence, but it’s been proved that solid, 
nonexpanding bullets at around 4,000 ft 
a second from a .220 Swift failed to ex- 
plode on jack rabbits, and we know that 
speed without expansion doesn’t kill. 
Furthermore, I drilled a big gobble: 
through the heart with a .25 Stevens 65- 
gr. lead bullet, and that bird took to the 
air and flew like the devil for more than 
300 yd. Fortunately I could see his whole 
flight and was able to find him when he 
collapsed, but had he flown where I 
couldn’t have watched him I’d probably 
have lost my gobbler. Anyway, I dis 
covered that the bullet had made a hole 
the size of my little finger where it 
entered, drilled through the heart, and 
made an exit hole the size of a quarter 
I don’t believe the .257 full-metal-cased 
bullet would do that—and that wasn't 
enough!—Jack Knight, Roulette, Pa 


Queer-Acting Compasses 


EDITOR INCE most people 
Outdoor Life: assume that a com- 
pass always points due 
north, or at least to the magnetic pole, 
which is approximately north, they may 
be interested in hearing of an experience 
of mine on a fishing-and-hunting trip. 


Last fall a group of us agreed to meet 
at Cotton Point, Basin Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., and my nephew Jack and I arrived 
just as a severe white squall blew out of 
Northwest Bay. After the squall blew 
out we were sitting in the cabin in front 
of the fire when my friend Rudi asked 
me to point out the direction of North- 
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west Bay. I thought he was kidding but 
pointed anyway. He said, “Well, maybe 
it’s moved since last fall. Take a look at 
this!” He showed me his expensive 
compass, and instead of pointing due 
north it was pointing due south. Jack 
got his compass, which I'd used for 30 
years and had given to him, and that 
pointed south too. My own watch com- 
pass pointed north! All three instru- 
ments are of a well-known, dependable 
brand, and I wonder what would have 
happened if we were depending on the 
two erring ones deep in the woods.— 
Harry G. Heinlein, Bronz, N. Y. 


A Sneer for the Pheasant 


EDITOR UST want to take is- 
Outdoor Life: sue with friend E. 

R. Lamster of South 
Dakota, who thinks the pheasant is such 
a grand game bird. If walking through 
any old cornfield or slough bottom and 
puncturing balloons is sport, what the 
heck is quail and Hungarian-partridge 
hunting, or duck pass-shooting? I hap- 
pen to know a couple of men who took 
their limit of ringnecks with .22 pistols, 
and did it regularly. 

About 10,000 nonresidents took out 
hunting licenses here last fall. My own 
sport was watching them shoot. Made 
one think that the ammunition com- 
panies must be loading blanks. Was out 
a couple days with two nationally known 
conservationists. They proved to be all 
their reputation gave 'em.—W. A. Roths- 
child, Madison, 8S. Dak. 


Give ‘Em Nourishment 


OW that common- 

sense stocking pro- 
grams have been put 
into action in many states, there is one 
important angle that has been over- 
looked by some fish commissions. That 
is the planting of forage fish, such as 
chubs, minnows, crawfish, etc. A trout 
stream is only as good as its food supply, 
and in early season fish must have some- 
thing to keep them going until the big 
insect hatches occur. 

Of course, some streams (and lakes) 
have an ample supply of food, but others 
are barren, and so it does little good to 
plant fish in waters where they have 
little if y chance to attain decent size. 

Brown trout, particularly, grow faster 
and bigger in streams where there is an 
abundance of minnows and crawfish; 
and when any species of trout reaches a 
pound, it must subsist mainly on small 
fish, frogs, etc. 

I opened all trout I caught last season, 
ind the larger fish—over 12 in. long— 
all contained minnows and crawfish. Of 
course, trout in any water feed on insect 
life, but the stream that harbors the 
largest fish usually has a good supply of 
forage fish. Here’s hoping the next step 
in stocking methods will include plant- 
ing ample quantities of such food.— 
S. Lee Pruitt, Baltimore, Md. 
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Dale and Richard Williams, formerly coaches at 
Davison, Mich., now teach skeet to Navy flyers 





A top-flight shot, Capt. Bob Canfield—of the 
famed Hilltop team—schools an Army gunner 





ae 


Private Ed Lee, Binghamton, N. Y., a sectional 
champion, is stationed at Tyndall Field, Fla, 
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Also an instructor at Tyndall Field is Private 


Charles J. McClung, prominent skeet shooter 





Lieut. "Chuck" Wisner, winner of many cham- 
pionships, coaching a cadet in trapshooting 





Corp. G. J. Powell, well-known shot, shows a 
group of air-crew men how to handle a shotgun 


By 
FRANCIS A. 
MARVIN JR. 


KEET has gone to war. Instead of 
competing for sport crowns, many 
nationally famous blue-rock shat- 
terers now are wearing Army and 

Navy uniforms and are busy at flying 
fields helping our sky fighters develop 
the expertness in the tricky art of air 
gunnery which they must achieve to be 
able to blast German and Japanese 
fighting planes out of the blue. 

Flying skill alone isn’t enough to win 
in air combat. With it must be coupled 
the shooting ability to score hits with 
machine gun or air cannon while both 
the gunner and his target are hurtling 
through the air at five miles a minute. 

During the first World War, when 
military aviation was something new, 
there was much more emphasis placed 
on teaching flyers to fly than there was 
on teaching them to shoot. As a result 
of lack of fundamental training in air 
gunnery, almost every airman who 
eventually won fame as a fighting pilot 
went through a period of frustration 
and discouragement in the early part 
of his active service. While he had 
learned to fly skillfully enough to sur- 
vive aérial combat, he missed opportun- 
ity after opportunity because he hadn't 
learned to shoot effectively enough to 
bring down his opponents. The men 
who became the aces of 1914-1918 had 
to teach themselves shooting after they 
got to the front by devoting most of 
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After they've learned to hit with a smoothbore, trainees take up the machine 
gun, progressing from small models to instruction on the .30 caliber range 





their off-duty hours to practicing with 
machine guns and to evolving technical 
and mechanical aids to air gunnery. Be- 
cause their experience proved that vic- 
tory in air fighting is possible only to 
expert marksmen, air gunnery has been 
made an important part of the military 
education of both our Army and Navy 
airmen. Pilots are trained to expert- 
ness in the use of the fixed machine 
guns which are aimed by aiming the 
waspish little pursuit ships. Bombar- 
diers, navigators, engineering officers, 
and other air-crew men of the larger 
planes are trained as thoroughly in the 
handling of movable-turret machine 
guns and cannon which may be pivoted 
both horizontally and vertically. 
Although air gunnery is _ infinitely 
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more complicated and _ difficult, es- 
sentially it is much like skeet and trap- 
shooting. To score a hit, the gunner 
must aim not where his target is when 
he presses the trigger, but at the point 
in space which the target and his shot 
will reach at the same instant. The air 
gunner must learn to swing on and 
“lead’”’ a Nazi Messerschmitt in much 
the same way that a skeet shot swings 
on and leads a fast-flying clay bird. 
3ecause skeet and trapshooting pro- 
vide the quickest and best method of 
developing the ability to gauge correct- 
ly the distance a gun must be aimed 
ahead of a moving target to hit it, in- 
struction in these shotgun sports is an 
important part of both the Army and 
Navy air-gunnery training courses 








Since shooting at fixed marks would be a waste of 
time, Capt. Walter Newman, chief gunnery instructor 
at Tyndall Field, has devised these movable targets 


which are making our air fighters the 
top sharpshooters of the embattled 
skies. 

Both services have drawn heavily on 
competitive skeet shooting for know- 
how shotgun instructors. 

In charge of the Army Air Corps 
Flying Training Command’s skeet in- 
struction is Captain Bob Canfield, who 
holds the 20 gauge world’s long-run 
record of 319, and who was captain of 
the Hilltop Skeet Club team, Holliston, 
Mass., Which in 1939 broke 498 out of 
500 for a world’s record. He won the 
1940 Great Eastern 12 gauge champion- 
ship with 125 straight, and was run- 
ner-up to Dick Shaughnessy in the 20 
gauge with 149 out of 150. Last year 
he averaged 98 in 12 gauge and 97.3 in 
20 gauge competition. 

Among other high-ranking shots who 
are serving as Army Air Corps skeet 
instructors are Captain Phil Miller, 
widely known “pro” at the French Lick 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind., an all-time 
great of trapshooting and also an ex- 
cellent skeet shot; Lieutenant Malcolm 
B. Allen, of Alton, Ill., winner of many 
professional trap and skeet champion- 
ships and a successful shotgun, rifle, 
and pistol coach; Captain Jules P. 
Cuenin, Pacific Coast skeet expert and 
formerly editor of the Skeet Depart- 
ment of OUTDOOR LIFE; and Private Ed 
Lee, of the Binghamton, N. Y., Gun 
Club, who averaged 98.7 in 12 gauge 
competition in 1939 and who has held 
the New York state, Middle Atlantic, 
and North-South championships. 

Doing the same job for the Navy as 
Captain Canfield is doing for the Army 
is Lieut.-Commander Frank Kelly, who, 
shooting with the famous Community 
Gun Club, of Roseland, N. J., won every 
major skeet championship on the sched- 
ule, and for three years was the coun- 
try’s leading shot. 

Other Navy instructors are Lieuten- 
ant George Deyoe, National Capital 
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Tyndall's small-arm 
instructor, Lieut. 
Hester, scores hits 
on the jeep target 












taka Gun Club, 
Morristown, N. J., 
former North- 








Capt. Newman was 
granted $5,000 to 
build an "airplane" 
target. He did the 
job with an old car 
and $97.50 in cash 





A student gunner works with his instructor on a .22 machine 
gun. Having learned the vital principle of "lead" with the 
shotgun, trainees make rapid progress in the use of firearms ous 


Skeet Club, Washington, D. C., who won 
the Great Eastern, Delaware Open, and 
North-South titles last year and aver- 
aged 99 in 12 gauge and 96.8 in 20 gauge 
competition, and whom Captain Can- 
field rates as “the greatest skeet shot 
in the world today; Lieutenant 
“Chuck” Wisner, Westport, Conn., who 
had a 12 gauge average of 97 last year 
and who has won numerous sectional 
championships; Lieutenant Bill Rags- 
dale, Minute Man Gun Club, Boston, 
Mass., who averaged 98.1 last year and 
who has held several sectional and state 
titles; Lieutenant Harry Green, Loan- 
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South winner; 
Lieutenant 
Charles H. Sey- 
mour, another 
toseland shooter; 
Lieutenants Doug 
Hadden and Bert 
Liese, Connecti- 
cut men, who won 
their laurels with 
the Hartford Gun 
Club and Fairfield 
Skeet Club respectively; 
and Chief Gunnery Spe- 
cialists Dale and Richard 
Williams, formerly 
coaches at the Williams 
Gun Club in Davison, 
Mich., operated by their 
father. 

“Lead right and you'll 
hit” is an axiom which 
applies as surely to li- 
quidating a Jap Zero in 
above-the-clouds combat 
as it does to winning a 
Saturday - afternoon 
sweepstakes at a _ sub- 
urban skeet club. 

The air gunner must 
learn to overcome vari- 
tough handicaps 

which don’t affect the 

skeet or bird shooter. He 
must calculate accurately the effect of 
comparative courses while both he and 
his target are flying through the air at 
terrific and usually different speeds. 
He must allow correctly for the varying 
speeds of bullets through the varying 
densities of air at varying altitudes. He 
must take into g:ccount the effect of 
“jump”’—the recently established fact 
that a bullet fired from the left-side gun 
of a fast airplane rolls up the airstream, 
and a bullet fired from the right-side 
gun rolls down the airstream, sufficient- 
ly to cause a wide miss at long range. 
He also has aids to accurate shooting, 





This is Newman's jeep airplane target at Tyndall Field. Driverles 
it whirls around a field, while a student trains his machine gun 
the dummy fuselage. Each step brings him nearer to real air comb 


such as compensating sights and trace 
ammunition which shows him where t} 
shots from his machine gun or aut 
matic cannon are going, which the shot 
gun shooter doesn’t have. But in spit 
of these handicaps and aids, he must 
learn to do what a good skeet or bird 
shot does, and learn to do it almost i 
stinctively—to get his gun behind h 
moving target, to swing it smoothly 
past the target along the line of its a} 
parent projected flight, to fire without 
checking his swing when he has tl 
correct amount of lead, and by follow- 
ing through, to make sure that hi 
doesn’t check. 

Shotgun shooting is like air gunnery 
in miniature. The fast-flying clay tar 
gets are small and slower than an ai! 
plane, and the range is shorter 
proportion. It is because trap and skeet 
shooting inculcate in student air gu! 
ners the habits of swing, lead, and f 
low-through that these shotgun sport 
are being used so extensively in trai 
ing them for combat. 

Pilots are trained in the operation « 
fixed guns at Air Corps advanced-pil 
training schools. Skeet and trapshoot 
ing layouts have been installed at all « 
these schools. Other air-crew men, con 
missioned and enlisted, who operate th 
flexible machine guns or automatic cal 
non mounted in power-driven turrets in 
the nose, sides, and tail of bombers, ar: 
trained in one of the three large flex 
ble-gunnery schools which have bee! 
established near Panama City, Fla 
Harlingen, Tex.; and Las Vegas, Ne’ 
Each of these schools has extensi\ 
skeet and trapshooting facilities. 

As a surprisingly large proportion < 
the student gunners never have handle 
a firearm of any sort, and a few of the! 
are gun-shy, their introduction to shoot 
ing is with BB machine guns fired on 
miniature range at moving model ai! 
planes operated on wires—shooting 
stationary targets by air gunners is co! 
sidered a waste of time and ammur 
tion. 

The next step is firing .22 calibe 
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Power-driven airplane turrets (shown lined up above on one of the 


field's firing ranges) are used in advanced instruction. 


Right: A 


student operates his gun in close simulation of actual sky fighting 





machine guns at moving targets of 
much-larger size at longer ranges. At 
the gunnery school at Tyndall Field, 
outside Panama City, Captain Walter 
Newman, the officer in charge of firing 
instruction, has built an ingenious and 
ffective moving-target range at the 
st of a battered jeep and $97.50. Car- 
ying a nine-foot-long airplane-shaped 
arget and guided by a steering gear 
attached to the car’s steering column 
and running on a board guide rail, the 
jeep scoots around an oval track at a 
speed of twenty-four feet a second. A 
hit on the left side of the target scores 
1,a hit on nose or tail scores 3, and a 
hit on the right side of the target—-228 
yards away from the firing line when 
exposed—scores 5. A gunner who scores 
150 has done a good job of shooting. 


AVING acquired some preliminary 
H experience by firing at slow-mov- 
ing targets, the student gunners start 
their real air-gunnery education by 
learning to shoot at fast-flying targets 
with 12 gauge standard trap and skeet 
guns. Their first lessons are in trap- 
shooting, which gives them practice in 
firing at targets going away from them 
at angles up to 90 degrees. After they 
have developed moderate skill at traps 
they take up skeet, which gives them 
practice in firing from eight different 
Stations at targets both flying away 
from them and flying toward them at 
almost every angle. 

In early lessons the instructors em- 
phasize correct shooting stance, smooth 
gun handling, and safety precautions, 
and do everything they can to increase 
the student’s confidence. They watch 
losely for any indication of flinching, 
ind help the student to overcome the 
habit if it appears. One of their chief 
lificulties is inducing men who never 
before have used a shotgun to shoot 
With both eyes open. This is especially 
important because an air gunner who 
loses one eye when aiming a machine 
fun in combat, sacrifices half of his 
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natural ability to estimate 
accurately speeds and 
relative courses through 
the air. All through the 
instruction the student is 
coached to swing on and 
past the target, to press 
the trigger without break- 
ing or checking his swing 
when he has the correct 
amount of lead, and to fol- 
low-through—all of these 
details of good skeet form 
are of equal importance in 
air gunnery. 

The Army’s system of 
instruction and coaching 
gets quick results. Fig- 
ures compiled by Captain Canfield show 
that the average first skeet score of 
men who haven’t had any previous 
shotgun experience is 10 out of 25, and 
that after four hours of trap and seven 
hours of skeet instruction and practice, 
the same men average 17 out of 25 
Men who have had bird-shooting ex- 
perience do considerably better. An ex- 
ample is Lieutenant G. R. Burrow, the 
skeet range officer at Tyndall Field, 
who never shot at targets before he 
went to gunnery school but who has 
been hunting birds in Iowa since his 
early boyhood. He now scores in the 
20’s consistently, and rapidly is becom- 
ing a really first-class skeet shot. 


) next step in the training of the 
student gunners is firing a shotgun 
equipped with machine-gun handles and 
sights and pivot-mounted on a truck, at 
targets thrown from roadside traps 
while the truck is doing thirty miles an 
hour. This form of shooting is so diffi- 
cult that good skeet shots average only 
11 at it, and a score of 18 is rated equal 
to a 25-straight at skeet. 

After finishing their shotgun training 
the students learn to fire .30 caliber and 
.00 caliber machine guns, first at slowly 
moving ground targets and then at 
sleeve targets towed by airplanes, Then, 


Warning! That red firing flag means there's danger in 
the air. Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo papers please copy 


after instruction and practice in the op- 
eration of power-driven turrets mounted 
on trucks or on the ground, they con- 
clude their five weeks of gunnery school 
by firing from planes at targets towed 
by other planes. The spectacular climax 
of their training is air-to-air night fir- 
ing—the most difficult form of air gun- 
nery. 

After that they’re both qualified and 
anxious to go gunning for German and 
Japanese war birds—-game on which 
there is no close season and no bag 
limit! 

The Navy uses trap and skeet shoot- 
ing in training its fighting pilots and 
other air-crew men in much the same 
way that the Army Air Corps does. 

Skeet-shooting facilities recently in- 
stalled at the big air-training stations 
at Pensacola and Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Corpus Christi, Tex., make possible the 
continuous training in shotgun shooting 
of naval air cadets all the time they are 
in school. There are less-extensive trap 
and skeet layouts at all the other train- 
ing centers, and at many naval stations. 

Naval air cadets do their first firing 
at moving targets with .22 caliber auto- 
matic pistols. Then they progress to 
modified trapshooting. There is a cen- 
ter trap with firing platforms five yards 
behind it and (Continued on page 61) 
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AXINE was a pretty fair. fly 

fisherman in her own right, 

with a decent: record of good 

trout béhind her. Over the 
years, Ralph has made. a better show- 
ing, but she treads pretty closely on his 
heels. When they're on the stream to- 
gether he’s forever looking over his 
shoulder, just a little afraid she is going 
to show him up. 

But all of Maxine’s fly fishing had 
been done in the daytime., The big 
browns she had taken at night had 
come on bait. There are plenty of things 
easier than handling a dry fly on forty 
feet of line, on a June night that’s 
blacker than the inside of your pocket, 
with the river pushing at your belt, a 
log jam down below, and alders rim- 
ming the pool behind you. But she 
thought it would be sort of nice to know 
as much as Ralph knew about lengthen- 
ing line by feel, keeping clear of brush 
you couldn't see, laying your fly at the 
head of a ripple just by listening to the 
gurgling sound of the current. And 
Ralph had promised to teach her. 

He intended to keep that promise, too, 
but he’s a big-trout fisherman. He'd 
rather catch big trout than do anything 
else on earth; rainbows on the spring 
spawning run, three pounds or better, 
brooks over fourteen inches, browns 
sixteen and up. If Ralph finds a good 
fish hanging out in a certain hole he 
haunts that hole until he takes the fish 
or the season closes. 

Anyway, when Ralph and Maxine 
went up to their cabin that week-end in 
late June Maxine had her plans all laid. 
This was the time to learn fly fishing 
after dark. Ralph had figured out that 
the caddis hatch was about due on the 
Little Manistee. And the caddis hatch, 
in the brown-trout country of northern 
Michigan, is something to cable home 
about. Actually, they’re May flies, and 
they start emerging shortly after the 
middle of June. The hatches are in- 
credible. Flies leave the water in a 
winged cloud, make their brief, eddying 
flight to insure another generation, and 
drop back onto the water again until 
they cover the river like dead leaves 
after a hard frost. 


HEN every brown in the river goes 
on a spree. Normally the canniest 
trout in the world, the hardest to out- 
wit and catch, the brown throws his na- 
tive wariness to the winds on nights 
when the caddis are rising. He feeds 


like a glutton, roistering and reckless, 
about as hard to trick as a horned dace. 
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He’s in banquet mood and he’ll take 
what the river brings him, steel barb 
and all. 

There’s only one hitch: you have to 
fish after dark. The caddis don’t rise by 
daylight. 

Maxine and Ralph got into their wad- 
ers after supper that night and went 
down to the river. Maxine didn’t say 
anything, but she was pretty eager to 
begin. Presently a lone whippoorwill 
broke into throbbing song a hundred 
yards downriver, a wilderness alarm 
clock for the caddis hatch. Every 
brown-trout fisherman worth his salt 
knows that, ten to one, the flies will be 
over the water within five minutes after 
the first note rolls through the darken- 
ing woods. Ralph knew that and timed 
his evening fishing by it. 

As Ralph stepped into the river and 
turned upstream, he seemed to have 
forgotten Maxine completely. She 
watched him make two or three casts, 
then she pulled a lusty night crawler 
out of her bait box, and impaled it 
thoughtfully on her hook. She was re- 
signed. This was no time to ask for les- 
sons. The caddis hatch isa once-a-year, 
now-or-never sort of affair! 

Ralph worked up to the second hole 
above the cabin. Now the hatch was 





really going to town and while he st 
there at the foot of the pool he he 
something that sent his blood press 
up to the top of the tube. In a de 
dark bend just above, where the curr 
rounded in against the bank, a 
broke water and took a caddis wit 
soft, lazy ‘“Sl-l-u-u-u-rp!”’ 


HAT noise means just one thins 

big brown feeding. A little trout ¢ 
sort of drunk on the caddis ha 
makes noise enough for a porpoise. 
so the big fellow. Nobody’s going 
rush in and take a fly away from |} 
and he knows it. 
suck in his fly with a gentle slurp, 
back to the bottom again, 
The fisherman who hears that n 


knows he has found something wort 


fooling around with. 
Ralph stood and listened while 
big trout took two or three flies i 


and wait 


deep, slow eddy, close against the ba! 


There was a big submerged log just 


low the fish, and an overhanging ced 
tree a few yards upstream. Tag alde1 
leaned over fhe bank, and the river rar 


under them as into a dark cave. 
The trout would be easy to tak 


He'll roll up lazily 


Ralph eould lay his fly back under the 


alders far enough. But in the darkn¢ 


There came a sudden commotion, and a shudder volleyed up the rod and into Ralph's arr 
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with only the pale light of the stars, he 
couldn't see just where shore and water 
met, or the break of the current where 
the river curled around the snag. He'd 
have to make his cast by hearing alone. 


ITH each false cast he tried to 
TT feelin his memory of the pool, 
of the willows behind him. Now his fly 
was almost there. The trout rolled up 
again and took a caddis with the same 


easy sound. Ralph made another false 
cast to give the fish time to put the 





The stream brought the trout down and Ralph 
cautiously slid his net under the beaten fish 





—— 
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caddis away, and another. Then with a 
fervent insuck of breath, he laid his fl) 
on the dark water. It floated while he 
counted up to three—and from the al- 
der-roofed cave there came once more 
that soft sound of a fish sucking in food 
at his own leisure 

Ralph’s wrist flicked up and hit a 
solid shock of resistance. There was a 
sudden commotion, a shudder volleying 
up the rod and into his arm. Ralph's 
breath went out with a sharp grunt 
and the hook snapped suddenly free and 


There's an undeniable lure to night casting— 
until you hang your fly in an invisible tree 


) 





Maxine lifted the lid of her creel and Ralph turned the light on it. She had a great brown 
trout and Ralph knew he was beaten. "Seventeen inches and a half," chuckled his better half 











came flying at him in the darkness. The 
line and leader wrapped around the rod 
in a snarled tangle, and Ralph stood 
there in the dark, grinning at his own 
lisap} Tough luck, but now 
purpose in life.... 

he following Saturday Ralph didn't 
wait for dark. He started at sundown 
from the cabin, and there was plenty of 
light left when he came to the pool. He 
tried four different flies, and finally took 
i ten-inch brown from the foot of the 
eddy below the snag. He sat on the 
bank and smoked for half an hour after 
that to let the pool quiet down. At full 
lark the caddis started. It was the tag- 
end of the hatch and from the way the 
flles came, and the cool feel of heavy 
dew in the air, Ralph reasoned the show 

ouldn’t last long 


+ 


intment 


he had a new 


E TIED on a small artificial caddis 
L-| and stepped into the river—and 
from the head of the hole he heard the 
soft slurp of the big brown feeding. 
Ralph moved up as near the eddy as he 
dared and strained his eyes to make out 
the outlines of the shore and the big 
cedar and the alders. Thirty feet above 
him the trout took another fly. 

Ralph lengthened line, laid his cast at 
the head of the pool, and let the river 
carry it down. Nothing happened. He 
stayed there in his tracks, satisfied he 
had found the right spot at last, and 
cast for twenty minutes, dropping his 
leader in the groove time after time. 
And every few minutes he heard the 
trout roll up and add another course to 
nis supper 

Then the fish quit rising and Ralph 
realized the hatch was done. He gave 
up and stripped in his line. There was 
no fly on the end of the leader, probably 
lost on one of the first two or three 
casts. In his concentration he hadn't 
even missed it. 

He was a little gloomy when he drove 
home the next afternoon. The caddis 
hatch was over for the summer and that 
meant the best chance of taking the 
trout was gone. 

Maxine didn’t help any, either. 

“About those lessons,’”’ she reminded 
him. “The caddis season is gone and I 
haven't had one yet.” 

“T’m sorry.”’ Ralph said lamely. “But 
darn it all, I wanted to catch that trout.”’ 

“Sure,’’ Max scoffed. “So you didn't 
have time to bother with me. Well, if 
you come home next Sunday without 
that fish, I’m going to take him for you 

with a night crawler. 


ALPH lapsed into injured silence, 
R and went on nursing his disappoint- 
ment and laying plans. But he wasn’t 
to have Maxine’s rivalry the next week- 
end—things had shaped up at home so 
she couldn’t go with him. 

It was a rainy week-end and the river 
was high and red for mid-July. The out- 
look wasn’t too rosy. Ralph went 
straight up to the pool and fished it for 
the better part of an hour but it was no 
dice. The big brown was either calling 
on the neighbors or sulking on the bot- 
tom. He gave up finally and moved 
along, creeling half a dozen good trout 
before dusk, rainbows and browns run- 
ning eight to ten inches. He didn’t even 
quit fishing (Continued on page 56) 
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DEER TAUGHT 


EER hunting is top-grade sport, 
wherever you find it; on a 
bleak, treeless island in the 
Far North, with fog on the 

hills and a wet sea in your face, or in 
the swamps and cutover country south 
of Lake Superior, when the young bal- 
sams are powdered with the first snow 
of November. 

I lived quite a spell before I learned 
that lesson. It took a trip of 10,000 


miles and a strange member of the 
deer clan to teach it to me. It took, 
of all things, a herd of Bering Sea 


reindeer! 

My dictionary informs me that the 
reindeer is a domesticated critter. Well, 
all I can say is, there’s a band of rein- 
deer on St. Paul Island in the Bering 
Sea off Alaska, 250 miles north of 
Dutch Harbor, that are a long way 
from being domesticated, as I’ve always 
understood that word! 







Back in 1911, when the United St 
Government took over complete n 
agement of St. Paul and St. Ge 
the two islands of the Pribilofs, w! 
the great Alaskan seal herd ce S 
ashore each summer to breed and 
its young, forty reindeer were tr 
ported there and released to star 
herd as a source of meat for the A 
Indians who kill and skin the seals 

Of the forty, fifteen were release 
St. George, the smaller island. The 
maining twenty-five went to St. P 

Up to that time there had been 
reindeer on the Pribilofs and the Aleuts 
knew little about herding them 
cared less. They were glad enough for 
the meat supply, but they had li 
time for handling the herd. In the s 
mer, when much of the work of ré 
deer herding has to be done, the Pr 
lof islanders are busy with the annua 
harvest of seal pelts. The hours are 
long and the work hard. So the rs 
deer have ranged the two islands for 
thirty years with scant attention save 
for an occasional round-up, seasonal 
killings, and now and then the hunt 
ing of a few animals when meat ran 
short. 

On St. George Island, for reasons 
known, the deer have not thrived. K 
ing there has always been light. The 
reindeer have been left pretty much 
alone, yet today from the original 
teen there has grown a herd of only 
about fifty. 


T. PAUL, on the other hand, has 
S proven a reindeer paradise. Its herd 
has been an important source of food 
for the natives. Seasonal kills have 
run into the hundreds, and now 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 animals roam the 
grassy moors and wind-swept valleys 
quite a few reindeer on forty squar¢ 
miles of seagirt land! 

And inevitably, with a growing herd 
and limited range, winter starvation 
has caught up with the reindeer. St 
Paul has summer pasturage aplent) 
But the gray moss that is the winter 
stand-by of both reindeer and w 
caribou is virtually exhausted, and 
starvation has cut a grim swath 
through the herd the last few winters 
The toll in a single hard winter has 
run into hundreds. Reindeer skulls 
with their towering racks of antlers 
still attached, lie bleaching in the short 

grass in every section of the isla 
There is talk now among officials 
of the Fish and Wildlife Servic« 
reducing the reindeer herd sha 

ly or wiping it out altogether 
to give the moss a chance 


| lagged behind for a picture 
while Stitt, left, and Cole 
took a turn in dragging ™y 


young bull out to the ca 
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come back. Biologists estimate that 
will take twenty years. Plant growth 
is slow on those fog-drenched islands. 

Whether anything so drastic as out- 
right extermination will be tried, or 
whether a breeding stock of fifty to a 
hundred animals will be spared in the 
hope the island can support that many, 
has not yet been decided. Meanwhile, 
there’s a herd of close to 2,000 reindeer 
roaming forty square miles of treeless 
meadow. And if anybody wants to 
claim the reindeer isn’t a game and 
worthy member of the deer clan, let 
him step up. I'll give him a lively ar- 
gument! 

I went ashore on St. Paul last July 
from the U. S. Motorship Penguin, 
and all I knew about reindeer was that 
the Eskimos herd 'em, the Lapps milk 
‘em, and Santa Claus drives ’em. I 
assumed they were about as wild as 
Jersey cows. But I learned fast. 


OR a week or so the seal herd kept 
me pretty busy. I had no chance to do 
anything about the reindeer. But final- 
ly there came a lull in my work and I 
decided I'd go deer hunting. Not with a 
gun! Caesar’s ghost, no! No mowing 
down tame cattle in a pasture for me, 
thank you! I’d do my reindeer stalking 
with nothing more deadly than a cam- 
era, and I anticipated an easy day! 
Lee McMillin, the government agent, 
lent me a rattletrap old flivver. I clat- 
tered away from the village full of con- 
fidence and fancy notions about rein- 
deer. It took me only an hour to get 
rid of both. 
It was an ideal morning. The pale 
July sun shone through a light over- 
cast of broken clouds and, for the Prib- 










ME SOMETHING / 


#y BEN EAST 


ilofs, the light was remarkably good. 
Those mist-hung islands don’t see many 


days of sunshine from June through 
August. The night before, an Aleut 


had reported more than a thousand 
deer along the road between Polovina 
Hill and the beach. The wind had held 
northeast for twenty-four hours. That 
meant the reindeer had not drifted to 
another section of the island. They 
feed into the wind, like wild caribou, 
changing pasturage only when the 
wind shifts. 

I was abreast of the rounded dome of 
Polovina when I spotted the first band, 
twenty or thirty of 'em, lying on the 
slope of a low hill a mile west of the 
road. I parked the ancient flivver, 
slung a camera over each shoulder, and 
started for ‘em. I managed to keep the 
wind on the side of my face but I used 
no more caution than I’d have used in 
going after a flock of sheep. When I 
was halfway to the reindeer, moving in 
the open with no cover, they got up 
lazily and went to feeding. 

I stopped and had a look through the 
glasses. There was no sign they had 
winded or seen me. They were neither 
alarmed nor _ restless. Nevertheless, 
there was something about the little 
herd that put me on the alert. I took 
time to study the lay of the land until 
I found what I was looking for. 


O* THE skyline between me and the 
deer was a low, rocky hummock. 
Unusual luck in that open, rolling coun- 
try. I could take advantage of the 
hummock and still keep the wind over 
my right shoulder. And something told 
me I better not lose much time. Crouch- 
ing to make sure my head and shoul- 
ders wouldn't 
show over the low 
rise, I went ahead 
at a half trot, do- 
ing my best to 
keep the cameras 
from clattering as 
they jolted and 
thumped on the 
carrying straps. 

At the foot of 
the hummock I 


For tops in sport 
stalk one of these 
wary deer in brush- 
less country! | was 
lucky to get a 135 
yard shot at mine! 
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shed the gear, dropped down on my 
belly, and crawled up among the rocks. 
If my reckoning had been right I wasn’t 
far from the reindeer. 

The first glimpse I caught was a 
thicket of black antlers, waving like 
tree branches in a gale, no 
more than a hundred feet out in front. 
[ had crawled almost into the herd! 
The antlers were well grown but still 
in the velvet, and blunt and shaggy. 
But I didn't waste much time admiring 
them. I crawled back, rigged the movie 
camera on its tripod, crept up to the 
crest of the hummock again, and poked 
the lens warily around a rock. I raised 
my head an inch at a time until I could 
line the sights on the deer herd. Not a 
cow or fawn was in sight; I had stum- 
bled onto a little band of bulls pastur- 
ing by themselves. 


leafless 


HREE or four of the nearest ani- 
le caught a hint of movement 
among the rocks. They threw up their 
heads and stared at me for a long min- 
ute but their eyes were not keen 
enough for the job. They set me down 
finally as a false alarm and went back 
to feeding. 

That reindeer film was duck soup. 
I've never done anything easier in wild- 
life photography. The low, steady whis- 
per of the wind carried away the whir 
of my shutter. The deer fed steadily 
along and I ground film through until 
I had all I needed. I was turning 
around for my still camera when the 
herd blew up in my face. 

The steady drift of the reindeer car- 
ried them downwind from me, into the 
ribbon of man-scent blowing off across 
the rocky moor. If a time bomb had 
let go in the center of the band it 
couldn't have surprised them more, or 
got quicker results. 

The lead bulls walked into the scent 
stream with their heads down. A 220- 
grain softnose slug wouldn't have hit 
them any harder. They didn’t take 
time to look around. They knew 
that scent for what it was, 
and nothing else mat- 
tered! From a stand- 
ing start, every 
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When | had only my camera along | got easy chances like this 


bull in the band took pell-mell to its 


heels. 

They were a mile away before they 
checked their long, swinging trot to 
look back. All of a sudden I realized 
I hadn't understood reindeer nature 
very well. Any animal with a nose like 
that, plus an ingrained terror of man- 


classified as a 
what you hunt 


hardly be 
matter 


smell, can 
pushover, no 
him with! 

I had more to learn too. I watched 
the little herd of bulls cross a wide, 
flat valley and swing up onto the south- 
ern slope of Polovina—and suddenly I 
was looking at the entire reindeer pop- 
ulation of St. Paul. I'd been too busy 


to notice the big herd before. It was a 
sight the like of which I had never 
seen. 

The deer were strung out in broken 


ranks and bunches; for more than a 
mile the open pasturage was dotted 
with them. It was like a picture of the 
game fields of America in a day for- 
ever gone. Two thousand head of big 
game in one meadow is a mighty band 
now! 
There brown 


deer and 


were gray 











Originally brought to the Pribilof Islands to 
provide a supply of meat, the reindeer have 
become a problem. In summer, there are many 
fine specimens like the one above, but when 
the winter pasturage has been eaten out, fam- 
ine attacks the deer, and many fail to survive 
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deer, reddish deer and 
here and there a milk- 
white animal. Some 
were lying down, some 
were feeding. I laid 
the glasses on them 
and picked out bulls 
and cows and fawns. 
I swept all the long, 
ragged line and drank 
my fill of the great 
wildlife herd. Then I 
began to scheme for 
more pictures. 

I might as well have 


schemed to hold the 
new moon in my 
hands. The reindeer 
were really in the 
open this time. In all 
their pasture’ there 
wasn’t a rock big 
enough to hide an 
arctic fox. And they 


were feeding into the wind, which fore- 
stalled any chance that I might pick a 
hiding place ahead, and lie in wait for 
them to drift up. 

I spent the rest of the day hanging 
on the heels of that bunch of reindeer. 
I tried to approach by following the 
shore of a small, muddy lake that made 
a shallow depression in the moor, but 
the deer saw me while I was 500 yards 
away and drifted off, more in derision 
than alarm. I crawled up on my belly 
through sparse patches of lupine. They 
watched me until they decided I meant 
business. Then they wheeled, trotted a 
quarter mile, and waited to see what I 
intended next. 

No matter what I tried it was no 
dice. A few nervous old cows with 
fawns did sentry duty and I simply 
couldn’t come within camera range. 

For the next three days I haunted 
the herd, and still without herd pic- 
tures at the end of the third, I knew I 
had made a mistake. A camera just 
wasn’t the outfit for this reindeer hunt- 
ing. But I had brought my .300 with 
me on the trip, and there was a fair 
chance I could bridge the gap be- 
tween myself and 
the reindeer with a 
softnose slug from 
the Savage. It had 
better reaching 
power than the 
movie camera. 
Anyway, I'd have 
fun trying. 

I put the idea 
up to McMillin. 








“Sure 


“Sure,” he said with a dry grin. 
you can shoot one of ’em! Shoot a 
dozen if you like. We’ve got to make a 
big kill this fall anyway, and we can 
use the meat right now. But remem- 
ber,” he warned me, “you’ve got to eat 
what you kill. Better pick a young one. 
You'll find an old bull isn’t the best 
eating in the world, even when he’s fat 
on summer pasturage.” 

Interest in my reindeer hunt picked 
up as soon as word got around that I 
was laying aside the cameras for a gun. 
My luck up to that time hadn’t been 
anything to encourage a following, but 
the next morning two volunteers of- 


fered to trail along with me. They 
were Gene Stitt, first officer on the 
Penguin, who was staying ashore, and 


Dr. Leon Cole of the University of 
Wisconsin, a summer guest at Govern- 
ment House. 

A wet southwest wind the next morn- 
ing hinted that the reindeer would still 
be in the Crater Hill country, so we 
headed the flivver that way. We frit- 
tered away the forenoon without find- 
ing hide or hair of the herd, drove back 
to the village for lunch, faced a bar- 
rage of unwanted advice, and started 
out in the afternoon determined to 
come home with a reindeer or not at 
all. 


UMPING and swaying and lurching 
B down the almost invisible wheel 
ruts toward the Southwest Point, we 
rolled over a low rise and saw the great 
reindeer band spread out in a thin 
line along the foot of Crater Hill a 
mile away. The herd had come to- 
gether in one bunch again, and they 
dotted the bleak meadow as far as we 
could see. It was past the middle of the 
afternoon, and most of them were lying 
down, but we had no time to lose. Any 
time now they’d be up and moving 
out across the pasture for the last meal 
of the day. 

The stalk would be long, and through 
rough country. To get downwind from 
the herd and put the crest of Crater 
Hill between them and us, we had to 
make a circle of maybe two miles, 
around a hill, up a shallow valley, and 
across a field of volcanic bowlders that 
lay one against the other like pan ice 
turned suddenly into stone. 

Stitt dropped back to try for pictures 
of a pair of old-squaw ducks on a shal- 
low pond. Cole and I left the car and 
pushed on afoot. The bowlder field 
slowed us down and it took the better 
part of an (Continued on page 44) 
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RGUMENTS of any kind, but 
more particularly those 
about fishing, are usually 99 
percent wasted breath. You 

might just as well propound the old 
question about which came first, the 
chicken or the egg, as to engage in 
verbal sparring with a brother an- 
gler. It just doesn’t get you anywhere. 

But argue you do, and argue I did 
with one of the boys in a local sport- 
ing-goods store. As usual we both 
wound up a little irked with each 
other’s company—and still we hadn’t settled any issues. 

The question before the house was simply whether it was 
better sport to try for the big ones on every fishing trip, or 
to give some time to the little fellows. I championed the 
latter cause, and I still think I have a case. Maybe you'll 
share my views after you’ve read this; maybe not. At any 
rate, I’m not going to argue with you about it. 

The little wrangle I mentioned began over a discussion of 
the merits of a spinner-fly combination which was being 
featured by the sporting-goods store. 

“‘How’s this rig work ?” I asked, innocently enough. 

“Fine,’’ replied my clerk-friend. ‘It'll sure bring in the 
big ones.”’ 

‘“‘How about the little ones?’’ I asked right back. 

My friend gave me a sort of withering look, and replied: 
“TI dunno; I only go after the big ones.” 

Now, that crossed my grain a bit, and words began to fly. 
I'll not bore you with the details, except to say that both of 
us were a little hotter under the collar, and none the more 
convinced of the other’s views, when we got through. 

Now, before I go any further, let me grant you that pulling 
out a five-pound rainbow or brown is an experience that 
should go down in indelible ink in the archives of any angler, 
but for good, consistent sport, did you ever go after New 
Mexico natives? Did you ever have those flashy rascals be- 
gin bangin’ away at your fly like a covey of woodpeckers on 
a worm-infested log? To me, that spells sport. 

Generally speaking, New Mexico natives don’t get very 
large as trout go, unless they straggle into a high mountain 
lake, and then they attain a size that will make any rainbow 
look to his colors. The native’s (Continued on page 64) 








Up in the high mountain lakes of the state, the 
native cutthroats grow big—and full of battle 
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“by 
KENNETH ALLEN 

\ New Mexico stream trout 

\ are mn Se they give 

\ your rig plenty of action| 








S I WRITE this I am in bed suffer- 
ing from boatitis. And what 
is boatitis, you ask? Well, it’s 
a@ rare disease which visits 

wives of men who build boats. 
Probably you remember, back last 
November, a picture story in this maga- 
zine by Kenneth H. Smith called: “Birth 
of a Duck Boat.” It was a good job, I'll 
admit. It showed, step by step, how a 
fellow named Ken Fritz built himself 
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a first-class boat for duck hunting, and 
got ducks with it too. 

Now this boat-building hero happens 
to be my husband, and Smith is a friend 
of ours. And while the details Smith 
brought into that picture story were ac- 
curate, there are a lot of other details 


he carefully left out. Grim details! 
Listen: 
Ever since Ken Fritz and I were 


married, he dreamed and talked about 
and planned to build a boat. Oh, you 
know, just a little boat to take out 
after ducks or to use to get to fishing 
spots or things like that. I never 
worried much about his getting around 
to building that boat. I thought it was 
like the bookcases he promised to build 
me the first year we were married and 
after fourteen years is still promising 


All at once Ken swerved 
, the car and slammed the 
brakes on. “Red elm," he 
shouted. "A big red elm!" 


RECALL SEEING THIS PICTURE 
STORY IN OUTDOOR LIFE LAST 
AUTUMN? WELL, HERE’S WHAT 
WENT ON BEHIND THE SCENES! 


By 


BERNICE BARNES FRITZ 


to build when he gets a spare moment. 

But that fatal fall, something hap- 
pened. He got busy about that boat. 
I was only mildly interested at first. 
Viewing the situation from my kitchen 
sink, I didn’t think that the mere build- 
ing of a boat could possibly affect my 
life. Well, let me tell you that, when a 
husband starts to build a boat, he, you, 
your children, your home life, and all 
your friends and acquaintances are 
vitally affected. 

The first important step Ken made 
was to find a red elm. I have forgotten 
now why he had to have a red elm for 
the boat, but it was something about 
“toughness” and “pliability’—words I 
was to hear many times over in the 
next few weeks. Although red elm is 
native to Illinois it has become scarce 
because of the thickly populated con- 
ditions around our particular locality. 
There just are no red elms left. But 
Ken and Smith took long rides for miles 
around, down country roads and side 
roads and no roads at all, to find a red 
elm. 


HOSE were the days when the baby 

was learning her first words; small 
wonder that “red elm” was one of the 
first words she said. Whenever we got 
into the car she would pipe up with 
“‘Wed-elm, wed-elm,” much to Ken's 
embarrassment. He would smile a little 
grimly and start the car down a new 
road, hoping that maybe that day he 
would find the red elm. 

I wasn't along when they did find the 
tree, somewhere on the outer boundaries 
of the county. They chopped it down 


and dragged it home with as much 
pride as a city-born would-be hunter 


has when he bags by accident his first 
game. But two days later when Ken 
and I were driving over to another 
town he spotted a second red elm. We 
were riding merrily along, just half 
watching an excavating crew of men 
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FLLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR CROUCH 


band went merrily and happily down 
the stream together. 

Ken wore a peculiar look those days 

harried or something. I told him that 
he looked haunted. 

“Haunted? What do you mean?” 

“Well, maybe the thought haunts you 
that the boat might not float.” 

He did not answer. He just looked at 
me in a disgusted, pitying way and 
went back to the garage-—and the boat. 

Then there were the days and nights 
we had to stay out of the basement, 
because Ken had long pieces of wood 
bent almost double and held in clamps. 
They were pieces of green wood for the 
bow or something, and had to dry in 
that peculiar shape. Horror shivered 
up and down my spine when Ken woke 
me at 1 or 2 o'clock one morning to tell 
me that he had put the things in the 

When | got to sleep | dreamed that clamps full of bent green wood were basement. 
chasing me around and around the cellar and up and down the cellar steps ‘Now, don't you or any of our kids 
or any of the neighbors’ kids go down 
dig off the top of a wooded hill, over around gathered when Ken began to there until I get those things out. It 
which a new road was to join the high- hammer. Mothers in the neighboring may be several days. If they were 
way on which we were traveling. I streets soon learned where to look for jarred too much, they'd spring apart, 
mean that I was just half watching. their offspring when it was bedtime. I and someone might get hurt.” 














Ken must have been looking the whole _ still don’t know what attracted all the I lay awake a long time thinking 
way, for all at once he slammed on the crowds to our garage while Ken about those things springing apart. I 
brakes and swerved out on the shoulder worked. Ken says that my boating in- could see them killing first one and 
of the road. stinct must have been stunted when I then another of our family until there 
“That tree! Did you see that tree?” was a small child, or I would under- wasn’t one of us left. As I relaxed a 
“What tree?” I asked, adjusting my stand why people like a boat. little I fell asleep, and dreamed that 
hat, which had been knocked nearly off Well, the sawing in the basement, clamps full of bent green wood were 
my head when we stopped so suddenly. hammering in the garage, and crowds chasing me around and around the cel- 
in both places went on for weeks. I be- lar and up and down the cellar steps. 
mm RED elm! A big red elm! It’s gan to worry about my husband. He 
A better than the one we got.” ate only in snatches, for he did not e at length the bent wood was taken 
“Oh, drive on,’ I said. ““‘What do you have time to sit down for a full meal. out of the clamps, all the nails 
want with two elm trees? You’re only And he refused emphatically any in- driven into the boat’s ribs, and all the 
going to build one boat. Or are you’ vitations which came our way. I pic- gadgets made and applied. In fact, 
planning a fleet?" Prophetic words I tured myself in future years alone and everything was done except the paint- 
was uttering, and didn’t realize it! friendless, while the boat and my hus- ing job. And (Continued on page 69) 


But Ken didn’t drive on. He went 
over to talk to the construction boss, 
who was an obliging soul. Sure, when = co horses were set on my new rug; then 
the shovel picked up that tree to move the gray female of the watery lanes was 
it out of the way, it could just as well carried in to dry her paint in swagger- 
haul it over and dump it at the edge of ing glory in the best room in our home 
the highway, so Ken could come back 
with his trailer in an hour or two to get 
it. And that is how we had two red-elm 
trees in our backyard instead of one. 
Ken said—and Smith reported in that 
story—that he took some of the wood MY 
to the sawmill to be ripped, but I have 
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always doubted that just a little bit. { 
Because every night for weeks Ken ran 
his electric saw in the basement. The 
high shriek of boards being ripped by a 
circular saw is the most devastating 
noise anyone can imagine. But to have 
those awful shrieks coming hour on 
hour from one’s basement is beyond 
all words. I remonstrated, and so did 
some of the neighbors. By the end of 
two weeks the children were so ac- 
customed to the noise of the machinery 
in the basement that they could finally 
get to sleep. I never became as adept 
as they, even though at midnight or so 
I would stop my ears with cotton and 
go to bed and try to relax. 

Then began the long evenings out in 
the garage when the actual construc- 
tion of the boat started. It was like a 
family reunion out there every night. 
Men, boys, and small children for blocks 
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I sat on the rock which was the cabin's door- 
step and slowly fought my way into the waders 
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The “rope ferry's" pier. Not enough tourists 
pass this way to keep the little craft busy 
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E er in the spring there had been 
arli 


HE rain started just as we dumped 

the final armful of grub and duffel 

on the floor of Ted’s cabin high up 

on the back side of the Blue 
Ridge, down in Botetourt County, Vir- 
ginia. 

Not much more than an hour before, 
we'd been sandwiched between the tail 
end of a convoy of army trucks and a 
string of tourists’ cars on the Lee High- 
way. But, thirty miles north of Roa- 
noke, Ted had turned off to the right. 
War and the tourists had gone on up 
the concrete, leaving a strong smell of 
burned gasoline behind them; we headed 
east along a twisty dirt road with wild 
roses growing beside it. In fifteen min- 
utes it took us down to the bank of the 
James River—just in time to see a boy 
in a skiff pull in a whopping big catfish. 

Then Ted drove the car onto the 
“rope ferry,” a scow held at an angle to 
the brisk brown current by chains rigged 
to big pulleys which run on an overhead 
wire cable. The ferryman hauled on 
another wire rope stretched across the 
river; helped along by the shove of the 
current the scow moved slowly across. 
After he’d made fast on the far bank of 
the narrow stream the pilot wiped his 
face on his sleeve and told us about a 
seventy-five-pound carp which had been 
caught in the river when he was a boy, 
and remarked that the bass were bitin’ 


fighters galore '" 


ntain waters 


the swift, turbulent mov 


good and that we'd better stay and have 
a try at them. Some other time, we told 
him—this trip we were after rainbows 
A good eatin’ fish, he commented as he 
waved us ashore. 

The road climbed abruptly when we 
left the ferry, then more gradually, but 
still steadily, as it followed along the 
bank of a stream which was a succes- 
sion of dark pools and white-water 
rapids—Jennings Creek, Ted told me, 
into which empty North and Middle and 
McFalls Creeks, where we were going 
to fish. They’re all on a wildlife area of 
the Jefferson National Forest, which is 
managed codperatively by the Forest 
Service and the Virginia Conservation 
Commission, so we stopped at the 
warden’s cabin to have our licenses 
checked—on your license you have to 
have a Forest Service stamp which sets 
you back a dollar, but as the money 
goes into improving the fishing no one 
kicks about that. 

Walter Campbell, the warden, was 
friendly but not overencouraging about 
our chances with the rainbows. The 
season, he reminded us, had been open 
for two months, and naturally all the 
fish which had escaped being caught 
were smart ones. Then he brought out 
his record book so we could see for our- 
selves what our chances were. It showed 
that in addition to 26,000 fingerlings 
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Little by little, my 


line taut, | worked him in... 





... but even then he had some fight left 





There was a swirl, and Ted netted No. 2 


in the BLUE RIDG 


some 2,000 rainbows—averaging nine 
inches—and 2,000 brook trout—averag- 
ing eight inches—had been put into the 
streams before opening day. Also that 
since opening day 2,224 rainbows and 
1,677 brookies had been taken out of 
them. ‘And a lot of other rainbows 
have run downstream,” Walter re- 
marked discouragingly after we fin- 
ished examining his figures. ‘They 
catch them miles down the James some- 
times.” 


than had been stocked, the situa- 
tion didn’t look any too bright. But 
after telling us the worst, Walter turned 
cheerful. ‘“‘There’re plenty of rainbows 
left,” he assured us. ‘A lot of them car- 
ried over from other years—they’re 
smart ones too. Maybe you can fool 
some of them into_taking a fly—but if 
I were going after them I'd take some 
stick bait along.” 

“What's stick bait?’ I wanted to 
know. 

“Something that fly fishermen aren't 
supposed to know anything about,” Ted 
cut in. “Wait for me a couple of min- 
utes, will you—I've got to talk to Walter 
about something.” 

They went down toward the stream 
together, and when Ted came back 
alone he was carrying a covered lard 
pail. “Fresh milk,’”’ he told me as he 
stowed it in the back of the car. “I 
don’t like the canned kind.” 

Then, climbing all the time, we drove 
along a road which, thirty-odd years 
ago, was the right-of-way of a logging 
railroad. After twenty minutes or so 
Ted turned into a little clearing and 
stopped the car. ‘‘Here we are,” he said, 
pointing to a cabin in a clump of aspens 
fifty yards up a steep hillside. 

So we had jackassed our grub and 
duffel up the hill, and now we were 


A MORE rainbows had been caught 


standing looking at each other, with the 
only sounds the rumble of North Creek 
tumbling down its* rocky bed and the 
drumming of the rain on the roof. 

“Well,” Ted said, ‘‘we came up here 
to fish. So let’s fish!” 

3y the time we'd put the food away, 
got a pail of water from the spring, and 
split enough kindling to cook supper 
and breakfast, it stopped raining. But 
that’s all it did—it didn’t clear up. It 
was warm enough, but the sky looked 
more like November than mid-June. 

Since North Creek was practically 
within spitting distance we thought we'd 
fish it first. As I sat on the big chunk 
of rock which is the cabin’s doorstep, 
battling my way into my waders, Ted 
repeated for my benefit what he calls 
the three best rules for catching trout: 
Rule 1, don’t let ‘em see you. Rule 2, 
don't let "em see you some more. Rule 
3, don’t let 'em see you! After he’d got 
that off his chest we agreed that he'd 
fish downstream and I'd fish upstream, 
and that we’d meet at the cabin in 
abou: an hour. 

Away up there, near the top of the 
mountain, North Creek has the general 
layout of a steep flight of stairs—a pool, 
then a waterfall a foot or two high, then 
another pool. All the pools are small 
ind nearly all of them are shallow 
but a whol? lot of nice trout have come 
out of pools which are neither large 
nor deep. 

Fishing this approximately perpen- 
dicular stretch of water, with its heavily 
brushed banks and overhanging trees, 
.7ould present serious difficulties to a 
much more skilled fly caster than I’m 
ever likely to become, and after I'd 
tried a dozen pools without a sign of a 
strike I decided that I’d had enough of 


By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


it. Back at the cabin I found Ted wait- 
ing for me. He'd had the same sort of 
luck—none at all. “Let’s try the lower 
creek,”’ he suggested hopefully. “I know 
a place down there where you nearly 
always can hook a fish.” 

We went back down the old logging 
road. After we’d gone a way we saw 
a car parked ahead of us, and just 
before we got up to it a man carrying 
a rod came out of the underbrush, sat 
down on the running board, and began 
pulling off his rubber boots. He hadn't 
had a strike or seen a rise all afternoon, 
was his encouraging report, and he was 
going to call it a day and go back to 
Roanoke. 


ta made me ask Ted if most of 
the people who fished these streams 
were from Roanoke. He told me that a 
good many of them were, and that most 
of the others were local people. “You 
hardly ever see an out-of-state license 
tag on this side of the river,” he added. 
“The tourists who use the Lee Highway 
don’t know there’s a lot more fun to be 
had here in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
than you can get out of just looking at 
the scenery. It’s too bad that the ones 
who like trout fishing don’t hear about 
this place, and stay over for a day or 
two to try it out. There's a right com- 
fortable little country hotel in Buchanan 
and several good places to stay in 
Natural Bridge—and a fellow can be 
fishing within an hour after he’s finished 
eating his breakfast in either place.... 
We're here.” 

We rigged our rods, and he led the 
way down to the creek. ‘Don’t make 
any more noise than you have to,” he 
warned. “And don’t let ’em see you!” 

This far (Continued on page 54) 
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| went ahead to seek some avenue of escape, 

while Figueredo slashed at the undergrowth. 
«, Right: We'd get into the clear time and time 
‘again, only to run into another blank wall 
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AME hunting had no part in my 
plans when I arrived at Belem, 
State of Para, Brazil. I was 
iN hunting, nevertheless—for E. 
18./ Kirk, Mandos. The black servant of 
the American Consul said he would 
bBhiow me the way. He took me to the 
gate and pointed down toward the Ama- 
_ headwaters. “Go bottom thees 
street. Then straight up river. Sure no 

rn left. Go much right. Can’t miss 
Mandos. Eleven hundred miles.” 

Two weeks later, I walked into Kirk’s 
office in Manaos and handed him my let- 
ter of introduction. He looked me over 
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wanted, for more air. 










for a minute. Then he said, “Do you For the next eight 
hunt?” hours, we did a little 
“IT do,” I said, like a man swearing of everything except 
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before a notary. 
“Fine,” said Kirk. ‘I could have given 
» you, only five minutes otherwise. I’m 
\rushed to death clearing up things; go- 


sleep. We chugged 
along into a jungle- 
lined wilderness 
where the foot of the 
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ing on a little hunting cruise up the Rio white man has trod qo" ¥.- 
Negro. Meet you here at 9 tonight.” little and made no ——_ “s 
Meanwhile, I learned that E. B. K. imprint. The water 6 b ibaa 


was as black as ink 
called as its name Rio 


Wks |Johnny-on-the-spot, that I’d better 


After almost every shot I'd watch an alligator retrieve my duck 
he| on hand promptly. He was 
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‘No{Mafiana” Kirk, because during the 
forty-three years he had been living up 
fn that wild-rubber country he had left 
——— of people out in the cold when 
théy didn’t show up for an appointment. 

At 9 I found him waiting with a car 
in front of his office. The car was over- 
Noaded with supplies, guns, ammunition, 
ghd a-friend of Kirk’s, Senhor Figuere- 
We drove down to the company 
wharf, where my host’s three black 


i‘boy&’ were waiting with two Amazon- 


type Wooden canoes. Fifteen minutes 
Jater/we \were on\board Kirk’s forty- 
footer, which wes\equipped with a pow- 
erful. motary, Tha dabin accommodated 
four bunks atid a ‘yalley—-or you could 
stretch out in the rogymy cockpit, if you 
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Negro signified—-and as smooth as vel- 
vet. The stars were so numerous and 
bright that they gave a green luminos- 
ity to the night and dimly outlined the 
deceptive forks in the river. A wrong 
turning could take you hundreds of 
miles out of your way. 

We gazed at the stars, hummed ‘On 
Moonlight Bay,” and kept one of the 
boys in the galley busy preparing things 
to eat. We talked, of course. 

If it hadn’t been for the fact that he 
was an outdoor man, said Kirk, he 
would have died from ennui or the ague 
years ago, or taken on a hard-shell 
native veneer after the first quarter of 
a century. Every once in a while, when 
he felt the tropics taking hold of his giz- 


zard, he played hookey like this. Went 
hunting deep into the Rio Negro coun 
try. Actually it wasn’t hunting at all 
as we know it at home, he told me. Ni 
open and close seasons, no competition 
no limit to the game you might kill o1 
the fish you might catch. The whole 
blooming place was alive with wildlife 
Nobody hunted for the pure sport of it 
When and if you killed, it was to pre 
serve your life; either from starvatior 
or to save yourself from being killed. 
And as though to illustrate, Kirk 
picked up a Browning automatic an 
took aim at what looked like a giant 
log in the current. Bang! A long black 
tail frantically swished the water. Bang 
A ten-foot alligator turned over in 
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death wt bh showing pit’ 
asked 


“Now| ho¥ ‘gbout r 
Kirk, beginning’ \to heé f. ‘We keep 
the scr ugning just ‘effouglh; to scare 
off any uhh 


+ of fh se fellows,” he re- 
assured me. 


I didn’t lika the i idea at all. The black 
water was warm on the surface and 
cold as ice below, and I went down like 
a chunk of lead; so far that I thought I 
would never come up. I did rise, how- 
ever, right in the midst of the reflected 
Southern Cross. 

When I put in for an hour’s snooze be- 
fore daylight, I dreamed I was being 
pursued downriver by that giant alli- 
gator. I was awakened by the power- 
fully exhilarating smell of frying eggs 
and bacon, hopped up by the fumes of 
Brazilian coffee. The figure of the boy 
dimly hovered over it all like Aladdin 
over his Lamp. I sprang up and joined 
in the feast. 

We were at anchor, close to shore. 
The other shore was sixteen miles away 
at this point, Kirk said. 

“Remember the law of the jungle,” he 
observed for my benefit, as we began to 
load up the two canoes that we had 
towed all the way from Manaos. ‘‘Every- 
body and everything is a hunter. Life 
in there is a vicious circle. You'll be 
hunted just as much as you hunt—may- 
be more.” Each man was given two 





When Kirk (in sportsman's shirt) 
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munition, foodyémpugh for twenty-four 
hours, and gafldng of fresh Wate h\ 

Kirk struck} upstream with} one ith 


Another was left} \Itdtwate h the Tia a} 4 
our boat. We nosephy straight into\ the 






screen of rusheg, \eachxof us provided 4 


with a large spoon-shapéd paddle and a 
machete, as well as guns. Our boy sat 
cross-legged on the tip of the bow, deft- 
ly propelling and steering with his pad- 
dle. Figueredo occupied the center seat 
and I held down the stern. 

Back of that screen was a world of 
waters, where the river overflowed dur- 
ing the wet season over thousands of 
square miles. The jungle was _ sub- 
merged, giant saman and ceiba trees 
standing ankle deep, and smaller jungle 
growth drowned or floating. Many 
species of animal life were literally 
“treed” until the waters subsided. Some- 
thing like the marshes of Barnegat 
but fabulously different too. Like those 
“natural setting” pieces with mounted 
exotic birds and animals sét up behind 
glass in a museum, 
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WHEN ALAKE’S BEEN 
FISHED OUT FOR GOOD, 
HOW CAN YOU EXPLAIN 
A FIVE-POUND BASS? 


OWN in our part of the country 
we have bass and we have win- 
ter tourists. The winter tourists 
do strange things at times and 

the bass do strange things almost all 

the time. 

Occasionally I marvel at the way the 

tourists fish. Then again I marvel at 

the places they fish. And frequently I 

marvel at the fish they catch. 

Now, I live on a small lake, part of 

what was once a bed of the Rio Grande 

River. In the boom days in the lower 

Rio Grande Valley of Texas, land de- 

velopers dammed up this piece of dry 

river bed and ran some water into it, 
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making a lake to enhance the scenery. 

They also arranged to have it stocked 
with bass. And when I first moved out 
near this lake it was as neat a bass hole 
as any man could wish for. I could 
amble down to the grassy shore when- 
ever the mood struck me and snag half 
a dozen nice bass. Few people fished it, 
The water was clear, and there were 
weeds along the banks. All in all, it 
was pretty much of a made-to-order 
fishing hole. 


HEN came the depression and the 
| fom collapsed. Nobody ran water 
into the lake, because water costs 
money and there wasn’t any money. 
There wasn’t enough vegetation on the 
bottom to feed the carp, and they grazed 
it so hard that the water muddied up 
and stayed that way. The lake became, 
in fact, a muddy, worthless puddle, and 
I quit fishing in it about eight years ago. 
So did everybody else. 

Naturally I was surprised that after- 
noon, when I swung around the point 
of the lake on my way home, to see a 
tourist out there fishing. I knew he 
was a tourist because he was fishing in 
that mudhole. 

He had rolled his trousers up, and 
was wading in the edge of the slush 
close to shore, casting out toward some 
grass near the center. 

When I see a tourist doing something 
that looks a bit silly, I am always in- 
clined to stop and guide him with a 
gentle and friendly hand into wiser and 
more pleasant ways. So I stopped and 
talked to this bait caster; no man cast- 
ing in that hole could properly be called 
a fisherman. 

First I asked him if he had caught 
anything, and he said he had not, which 
didn’t surprise me. 

“This lake is no good,” I said. 
“Hasn't been for eight years. Now, you 
just drive down that gravel road half a 
mile to the Big Lake, and you'll find the 
best bass fishing in this county.”’ 

That was along in early February, 
our best bass-fishing month. 

He thanked me and I drove on. But 
he kept on fishing—one of those mon- 
keys who won't be taught. 

Well, I forgot all about the tourist 
until I saw him at the mudhole again 
two days later. Here’s a stubborn fel- 
low, I decided. But I stopped and asked 
him what luck he was having. “Not 
much,” he replied in a moncommital 
way. 

Three days later, my son, after school 
was out in the afternoon, telephoned me 
that a man had caught a big bass in the 
Little Lake. 

“How big?’ I asked. 

“Five pounds.” 

“Five what?” 

“Pounds—five pounds.” 


MAN CAN BE 


A five-pound bass is a big bass in any 
man’s country, and it has been several 
years since I snaked out one that size 


“You sure it was a bass, and not a 
carp?” I asked. 
“Sure! I saw him catch it.” 


“You wait there at home!” I directed 
When anything like that is going on 
around my house, I figure I ought to be 
on hand to witness it. 

3ut on the way home I began to 
ponder the situation. Since I live on that 
lake, have lived there for quite a spell 
and am something of a bass fisherman, 
could I dash out there with my tackle 
and join that tourist, admitting to him 
that I was probably the poorest hand in 
the world at judging bass water? 

I was in doubt up until the moment I 
actually passed him. Then when I saw 
the supercilious smile he gave me I 
made up my mind. I drove right on 
home, determined to say just as little 
about it as possible. But my son has 
a remarkable lack of tact. 

“Aren’t you going down and fish with 
the man, Dad?” he asked. 

“Not this afternoon, son.” 


“But you told me to wait. I’ve got 
the tackle rigged up.” 
“You run on down and fish,’”’ I sug- 


gested. ‘And listen,” I called after him, 
“you don’t need to tell him you’re my 
son.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, nothing. Run along. 

That tourist and I played hide-and- 
seek after that. I was determined not 
to give him the satisfaction of watch- 
ing me come down there and fish. And 
he, apparently, was just as determined 
to see that I never flung a plug in that 
pool unless I did it while he stood there 
gloating over me. 


” 


EVERAL times I went down to the 
S lake early in the morning, hoping to 
get in an hour of fishing before work 
Each time he was there, and I had to 
drive right on and circle back home by 
a different route to leave my tackle and 
change my clothes. Every afternoon 
when I came home, no matter what the 
hour, he was there. That’s one trouble 
with tourists. They can fish whenever 
they want to. 

Our bass season ends with February, 
and the time was drawing near. Not 
only that, this fellow was bringing a 
friend or two along occasionally, and I 
knew that in a spot as small as that 
they would either catch out the big 
ones, or educate them in a hurry. I’ve 
worked in little spots before, and it 
doesn’t take long to get those big fel- 
lows out of the habit of hitting, even if 
you put them back when you catch 
them. 

Finally I decided to fish the 
Lake in the middle of the day. 


Little 
The 
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tourist wasn’t there. With a great feel- 
ing of relief, I walked down to the shore 
and cast a plug. The lake is pretty 
shallow except at its ends, where earth 
was dredged out to make the dams. It 
was in one of these holes that the tour- 
ist and his friends had been fishing. You 
could stand at the base of the dam and 
cast across the deep part of the lake 
right to the edge of some grass that had 
grown up above the water. 


S I cast I discovered that the water 
had cleared up. Heavy rains had 
raised the level of the lake, pushing the 
water up into the weeds; the latter 
checked the wind action, so that much 
of the water was clear. The tourist had 
noticed this, but I had not. 
Well, I hadn't made three casts until 
a car came whizzing around the turn in 
the road and stopped behind me. I knew 
it was that tourist. 
“Any luck?” he asked, with a grin. 
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By HART 
STILWELL 


The tourist was 
one of those ob- 
stinate guys who 
disdain advice— 
and then hook a 
monster right in 
front of your son 


“Just started,” I replied. “I had an 
hour to spare and thought I would get 
a little exercise. Didn’t have time to 
go over to the bass lake.”’ 

“IT see,”’ he said. 

I fiddled around with my tackle until 
I noticed that he was tying on a float- 
ing lure, my favorite of all bass baits 
[ took off the metal spinner, substituted 
a small plunker, and pitched it across 
the deep hole into the edge of the grass. 
A bass which had been waiting there 
took hold of it with a mighty blast and 
was off. 

He wasn't any five-pounder. But he 
would shade three, which is a mighty 
nice fish. And while he jumped and ran 
and fought I forgot the tourist and en- 
joyed myself. 

“Not a bad bass hole,”’ commented the 
tourist, after I had landed the fish and 
slid it back into the water. 

“Fair,” I admitted. 

“You know,” he 


went on, “I was 


ef 


TOO SMART #& 
















about to leave the other day when you 
told me the fishing here was no good 
But you were hardly out of sight wher 
that big one took hold. Five and a hali 
pounds. Biggest bass I ever caught.’} 
He paused. Then: “You're a pretty 
smart bass fisherman,” he added sud- 
denly. 

“By what fantastic stretch of the 
imagination do you figure that out?” 














































"IISTEN,” he said. “If I had water 

- around my place that looked asf 
bad as this, but which really was ¢€ 
good fishing hole, what do you thinkj 
I would do?” 

“Put up a sign saying ‘No Fishing.’ ’ 

“Not on your life! Anybody who'd dc 
that doesn’t know fishermen. I'd do just] 
what you did. Any time anybody startec 
fishing there, I'd just tell them it was 
no good, and direct them to some otheif 
lake.” 

“Say, 
tried to steer you 


you don't think I deliberately 


“You know bass fishing—I've beer 
watching you cast. What should ] 
think ?” 


‘Brother, that casting is just a trick 
anybody can learn it, even on dry 
land. Finding the bass is what shows & 
man up for a real fisherman—and ] 
guess it takes a tourist to show me!’ 
He wasn't convinced. But we got tc 
know each other pretty well before my 
hour was up, and naturally that spare 
hour stretched (Continued on page 57) 
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. The day before, nearly every blind at Mattamuskeet had produced a limit bag of geese, but on Martin's day—well, all he got was bluebird weather 


HE wind screamed through the 

piling and along the pier at Engle- 

hard and bit savagely at the two 

chunks of ice which, once upon a 
time, had been my ears. In the uncer- 
tain light I could see John Martin's face, 
as red and raw as a fresh-cut T-bone 
steak. And it was even more cheerless 
than cold. 

I dropped the last bag of shells off the 
high pier into Captain Nelson Stowe’s 
hands. He stacked it amidships with the 
other gear and guns, and pulled his 
wiry frame erect. 

“Is that all?’ he called. 
| “That should be enough,” I assured 
him. 

“Hit the deck then,” he said. “We've 

ot a long trip, and a rough one.”’ 

John and I scrambled down to the 

ride deck of the boat. Captain Stowe 

ipped his bow line from the piling, and 
pve backed slowly away and swung into 
-he narrow channel. 

“If this wind holds,” the captain 
yelled, “you ought to slay ‘em tomor- 
“ow.” 

If I don't, I thought, I'll be ready to 
‘urn in my hunting license and duck 
stamp and call it a day. This North 
Sarolina jaunt was the last try; the wa- 
cerfowl season was almost over. 

We plowed down the channel and the 
yellow lights of Englehard disappeared 
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into the gloom. Suddenly the banks 
sheared away and the nose of the fish- 
ing boat was almost smothered under 
waves that leaped out of Pamlico Sound. 
The bow of the vessel flared skyward 
and tilted, white water pouring across 
its deck. 

“Hold tight,” Stowe shouted. “If you 
go overboard in this sea, I'll never find 
you.” 

The winds and waters were beating at 
the boat in unleashed fury now. I 
turned and followed John below, into 
the cabin that housed the polished mo- 
tor and any passengers seeking to es- 
cape the violence of the elements. 

Somewhere, twenty miles across these 
raging waters, squatted the tiny island 
of Ocracoke, the last of a long chain 
that reached around Currituck, Albe- 
marle, and Pamlico (names to increase 
the blood pressure of any waterfowl 
gunner). Somewhere out there lay a 
pin point of land which Winston Mon- 
tague had proclaimed the top-ranking 
duck-and-goose spot between Cabot 
Strait and Biscayne Bay. 


GOT my limit two days in succes- 
sion,”’ he’d told me. “So did the other 
six Virginians in my party. We could 
have killed 500 geese.” 

I only hoped that he was right. I was 
in a most difficult and embarrassing 


situation. John Martin had come up 
from Georgia to hunt ducks and geese 
with me. In fact, I had lured him away 
from the quail thickets and sedge fields 


of his own state—-had spread a tempt- 
ing lure of stories of marvelous shoot- 
ing in the marshes of the Chickahominy 
and the James Rivers in my own Vir- 
ginia. I had told him we would spend 
the last two days of the season at Mat- 
tamuskeet, had promised him the best 
waterfowl shooting on the North Amer- 
ican continent. 


P TO now, I had failed—miserably 
U failed in my promises. For two 
days we sat in the marshes of the 
Chickahominy, but the moon was full 
and the tides were wrong. The few ducks 
that came into the marsh, had dropped 
in to feed after the zero hour of 4. 

For a day we crouched on the tip of 
Powhatan Island above Jamestown, site 
of the first permanent English settle- 
ment in America. We got some pass- 
shooting—out of range. Then, too, our 
decoys chose to go on the blink. We 
had new duck blocks which had come in 
by express the night before, and the 
temporary anchor lines were hemp 
strings borrowed from a neighbor at 
midnight. Those strings kept unravel- 
ing and breaking between the anchors 
and ducks, and I spent the day chasing 
them across the outbound tide. Ducks 
were on the river, trading between the 
big water and the marshes, but when- 
ever a flock tried to swing into our stool, 
they caught me in the big boat off the 
island, retrieving one of the contrary 
decoys. 

As a last resort, we had bundled our 
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WHEN MARTIN HUNTS HE TOTES HIS OWN EIGHT BALL 


hunting clothes and guns and shells into 
the automobile and had driven down to 
North Carolina to infallible Mattamus- 
keet. The day before we arrived, they 
told us there, almost every blind had 
brought in the limit of geese. But our 
day—well, it was one of those wonder- 
ful bluebird days, when the ducks and 
geese kept themselves in placid slumber 
in the middle of the lake. Few birds 
were brought in from any of the blinds 
none from ours. 


HAT night I got Winston Montague 

on the telephone. 

“Tell me,” I said, “just one place 
where we can get some shooting. I'll 
get John Martin there if I have to char- 
ter a plane!” 

So Winston made arrangements for 
us at the Green Island Gunning Club on 
Ocracoke Island, half a hundred miles 
east of Mattamuskeet. 

“If you don’t get some _ shooting 
there,’’ he phoned me later, “we'll both 
give up the rod and gun forever.” 

Now, as I sat in the cabin of Captain 
Stowe’s trawler, I realized that I had 
made preparations for everything 
everything except John Martin’s luck. 
I've known many unlucky men during 
the course of my uncertain existence 
upon this old earth, but long ago I de- 
cided that John was the principal settler 
of that well-known spot behind the 
eight ball. Down in Georgia they say 
simply that he is “snake bit.” 

But in spite of our disappointments, I 
simply could not believe that the last 
day of the migratory waterfowl season 
would be a failure. We should be blessed 
with at least a few fast-flying birds, 
where the killing of half a hundred 
geese (if one would want so to violate 
game codes and sporting ethics) was 
possible almost any day of the season. 

I went up on deck again. Clouds had 
scuttered up the heavens, and the air 
was muggy, thick enough to slice. We 
were traveling by compass now, across 
lurching, empty space. 

I went below. With the door closed 
the cabin was warm. John had closed 
his eyes and was trying to doze while 
he clung with both hands to a brace on 
the cabin wall. I steadied myself and 
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By CHARLES ELLIOTT 


studied a chart of Pamlico Sound I 
found. Ocracoke Island was certainly 
an isolated spot, perhaps the most iso- 
lated spot in the United States. No 
bridges or roads connected it with the 
mainland, and the half-dozen automo- 
biles on the island had no roads. They 
plowed through the sand dunes, or fol- 
lowed the beaches. Many times they 
could not travel at all. Extremely high 
tides washed clean over most of the is- 
land and kept sections of the spit as 
barren as a new snow field. ... 

I must have dozed a little myself. 
Suddenly there was a grinding jar that 
flung me half across the cabin. I swung 
to my feet as John disappeared on deck 
The motor was racing wildly. By the 
time I got to him, Captain Stowe was 
wrestling with a long pole at the bow. 
We had run aground. 


7 ARN it!” the captain yelled above 

D wind and water. “I missed that 
channel again by four feet!”’ 

I felt a surge of relief. And with it 
came admiration for this old sea dog. 
He had come across twenty-seven miles 
on a compass bearing to the shallow 











































Sundown and season close at Ocracoke. 
Elliott and Martin have meat for the 
table, but the worst is yet to come! 


water behind the islands, and in thick 
darkness had missed the narrow chan- 
nel into the Coast Guard station by only 
four feet! 

The captain pushed the prow away 
from the reef and went back to the 
wheel 

“No 
boat bounces off 
oyster.” 

Litchfield Peel, head guide at the club, 
met us at the pier. Even in the dim 
boat lights I needed no second glance 
at the weather-bitten features of the 
head guide to see that here was a man 
who knew the clouds and ocean currents 
and sand bars as well as I know the 
corners of my library. His face was the 
color of walnut stain and his eyes were 
as blue as the tide that ripped offshore. 

“The geese ought to fly tomorrow,” 
commented John, as we twisted through 
the sand dunes in a little truck. 

Peel wagged his head. “It’s clearing 
up some,” was his only comment. 
Which kind of left us up in the air. 

The Green Island clubhouse was a 
small, six-room bungalow on the upper 
end of the (Continued on page 62) 


damage!” he said. “This here 
reefs like a rubber 
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VERY man, sometime or other, 

has found that perhaps he’s 

nipped off a bigger chunk than he 

could chew. Particularly is this 
true of the fisherman, and even more so 
of the trout fisherman. At any rate, not 
long ago I closed my eyes—and took an 
awful big bite. 

It didn’t seem so big to me at the 
time. I was confident; in fact, cocksure. 
At least, I started out that way. The 
first tiny inkling of doubt was imparted 
by my wife. 

“Don’t you think that your enthusi- 
asm is getting the better of your judg- 
ment?” she asked me _ point-blank. 
“Taking those boys on a trout-fishing 
trip into the West, when they don’t 
know the first thing about that kind of 
fishing? Do you think you can teach 
them in three weeks what it took you 
years to learn?” 

Realizing the futility of argument 
along this particular line, I began to 
hedge. 

“It will be a fine trip for the boys 
out to Yellowstone with all its mag- 
nificent scenery, and then into Mon- 
tana 

Again she beat me to the draw. 

“That’s where. you should have 
started—-with the trip. But no; you had 
to work those boys up to a high pitch 
of eagerness and expectation about the 
fishing. Why didn’t you let the trip be 


the big thing, with a little fishing 
thrown in?” 
“Why 


“But, no; you wouldn't. You’ve made 


Both a goal and a beginning—fighting rainbows from the waters of Montana's Hebgen Lake 


: 


fishing the main objective. And that 
means fish. And if you don’t get them— 
that is, if the boys don’t—-someone is go- 
ing to be an oversized goat. And,” she 
finished, “it won’t be the boys.” 

“We'll get them.” But my words 
lacked the conviction they’d held earlier. 

And what she had said was true. 
When the boys—Bill, Don, Jim, Rey, 
and Rodney—and I had planned our 
thousand-mile trip from Iowa to the 
West, fishing was about all I had talked 
about. I told the boys about those leap- 
ing battlers of the Yellowstone, the 
Madison, the Firehole, and Hebgen, 
dwelt long on thrilling experiences of 
mine in those waters. Scores of pictures 

fishing pictures, mind you—I had 
taken, supplemented by several stories I 
had written. In short, I had the boys 
trout-minded, and rarin’ to go. 

“We'll get ’em, boys,’’ I had promised. 
And the boys believed me. They had 
gone to school to me for years, and had 
always respected my judgment. Why 
should they doubt it now? 


ND to prove they had faith in me, a 

few nights later they appeared in 

my backyard, bearing a sporting-goods 
catalogue. 

“What do you think of this outfit?” 
Don asked. I could feel their earnest- 
ness. The catalogue listed a trout-fish- 
ing rig consisting of fly rod, fly line, 
small reel, leaders, small willow creel, 
and a dozen flies—-all for $2.50. 

“T have quite a bit of equipment, boys. 
Maybe we can use s 





Five boys take their fly rods to the West, 
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for the first thrill of a smashing strike 











an oversize fish into an undersize creel 








There seemed hardly a moment when there 
wasn't a lunging trout on someone's line 








Don and Bill find that it's hard to get 
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Fishermen tn the Making 


By L.C. SHEPPARD 





There it was—the very first trout water 
they'd seen. The boys eyed it reverently 


Jim was late in getting started, but his 
big trout proved he kept right on trying! 








‘We'd rather have our own—if you 
think this outfit is all right.” It was 
Rey this time, but he was speaking for 
them all. 

“Why, yes; it looks good. 
isn't any need of your spending 

“We each want one; like to send for 
‘em tomorrow. If we're going to catch 
trout, we’re going to catch them the 
real way—with fly rods and flies!” 

Purists already, before they had ever 
seen a trout! 

And so another link was forged into 
the chain. Those boys had to catch 
trout—there was no alternative. 

Three days later their outfits came. 
And during the next week, in my back- 
yard, the boys had their first lesson in 
casting with a fly rod. And never had I 
had a more responsive Class. They 
learned fast, and it was not long before 
all five were able to lay their line out 
considerable distances. I was a little 
more encouraged. 


But there 


= EEP at it, boys. From now on, it’s 

K practice. Watch your timing 
wait for the line to straighten out back 
of you before you start the forward 
cast. Too-fast action brings 
cracks you hear when you snap your 
line, and those cracks mean lost flies 
when you get into trout water.” 

That was the setting. 

And on Tuesday morning of the fol- 
lowing week, with my camp trailer 
hooked on behind my car, and with 
every corner of the car packed with 
food, blankets, and fishing equipment, 
we set forth on a trout-fishing expedi- 
tion. I had accepted the inevitable— it 
was a fishing trip. Because of this, the 


those 


little events of the trip will be skipped, 
but needless to say, there were many. 
Put five ranging in age from 
thirteen to seventeen, in the same car 
and with the same goal in mind, 1,000 
miles away, and you have a situation 
that spells action. 


boys, 


ATE next afternoon we arrived at 
- Fishing Bridge in Yellowstone Park, 
Wyoming. The camp ground is located 
on the shore of Yellowstone Lake where 
the river flows out of the lake. I had 
chosen this spot for a reason. The lake 
and the river are fairly teeming with 
cutthroat trout, and the cutthroat is 
probably one of the easiest of trout to 
catch. That had been my experience. 
Then, too, I had caught my first trout in 
here. Had I a son of my own, it would 
be in this setting of fast-flowing river 
and pine-clad shores that I’d have him 
take his stand by my side. And it was 
here that I wanted these sons of my 
neighbors to experience that first thrill 
when the drifting fly disappears in a 
whirl of spray. 

We'd start, too, in these easier trout 
waters, where there were myriad fish 
and where fair technique should pro- 
duce. And with success and confidence, 
I'd move the boys on to the more diffi- 
cult waters of the Hebgen— into rain- 
bow country. 

It was 5 o'clock when we finished set- 
ting up our camp. We assembled our 
rods, slipped into our boots and waders, 
and headed for the river. 

“What fly shall we use?” Jim asked. 

“They should hit something gray— 
Mosquito, Willow, or Gray Hackle,” I 
told him. I (Continued on page 46) 
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Sheppard knew the productive places on the Yellowstone River, so he carefully placed each lad in a spot that had paid dividends in the past 
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Science adé House Cat 


The house-cat controversy is at white heat. 
OUTDOOR LIFE published the opinions of many of 
our leading conservationists. Charge against the cat: 
Being one of wildlife’s greatest enemies. Verdict: 
Guilty. Next, you readers had your say, pro and 
con, and again the vote went against the cat. Then 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart (“A Fair Trial for the 
House Cat’’) advocated a thorough, scientific study 
of cat stomachs as a certain method of determining 


guilt. 


which seriously question the value of such a study. 


Facts—Plus Opinion—Must 
Decide the Issue 
By KING ADAMSON 


HEN I read the April issue 
of OUTDOOR LIFE, I was dis- 
mayed to find the article, “A 
Fair Trial for the House 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart. 
The conclusions of that article are 
highly ambiguous, because they are 
based on serious errors of reasoning. 
I am not a crusader, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances I would forget such 
an article on the assumption that a 
flood of letters from subscribers to the 
Editor would quickly reveal its true im- 
plications. In this instance, however, I 
could not justify any such inactivity, 
because this article is an extremely 
dangerous and insidious one. Admit- 
tedly, the errors involved are subtle, 
but unless they are revealed it is possi- 
ble that thousands of readers may be 
confused. 

Although the errors are subtle, they 
are, nevertheless, errors of simple logic; 
based on the failure to distinguish be- 
tween science and scientific method, 
on the one hand, and opinion and public 
policy, on the other. The confusion is 
clearly illustrated in these concluding 
sentences from the article: 

“We can’t let opinion, prejudice, or 
sentiment govern wildlife programs and 
policies. We must get the facts. We 
can. So let’s get them. When we do, 
we'll be in a position to do the job that 
needs to be done.” 

Of course we want the facts. And it 
is true that we do not want opinions as 
to what the facts are. But after the facts 
are known, wildlife programs and poli- 
cies clearly involve opinion. After we 
know the facts, we adopt policy be- 
cause it is our opinion that a certain 


Cat,” by 


Now the views of two qualified men, views 


First, 


policy should be followed. It is an opin- 
ion (with which I heartily agree) that 
we must get the facts—that the job 
needs to be done. 

It is the function of science to estab- 
lish the facts and the ordered relation- 
ships that hold among facts. Science 
cannot tell us what is good or what is 
bad or what is guilt. (This, of course, 
does not deny that, once guilt has been 
defined, the facts reveal who is guilty 
under the definition.) In the examina- 
tion of cat stomachs, science can only 
tell us what percentage of the stomach 
contents are bird remains—not what 
percentage of bird remains makes the 
cat guilty enough to be condemned to 
destruction. The percentage of bird re- 
mains required in cats’ stomachs to 
establish the guilt of the house cat is 
decidedly a matter of opinion. An in- 
dividual who dislikes cats might be in- 
clined to the view that if any cat at any 
time killed a solitary bird, all cats 
should be destroyed to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the future death of a bird at 
the paws of a cat. Another individual 
might be inclined to the view that the 
existence of house cats is not justified 
if they kill as many as a few hundred 
birds in the nation each year. Another 
might not condemn the house cat until 
shown that birds are killed regularly 
by cats each day. All shades of opinion 
are possible, down to that held by the 
person who exclaims, “I don’t care if 
cats kill all the birds.” 

The author of “A Fair Trial for the 
House Cat,” although he is not specific, 
seems inclined to believe: (a) that the 
house cat has a right to existence until 
proved guilty, and (b) that the cat is 
not guilty until it is proved to be one of 
the principal causes of the reduction of 
the populations of birds and small 
game. My own opinion (and the opin- 
ion of tens of thousands) is that I don’t 
want any birds killed by cats. And that 
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is why I exercise my right to empha- 
size that the scientific examination of 
cat stomachs can in no way or in no 
sense establish the greater validity of 
any other opinion. 

The author’s claim that “we can’t 
let opinion, prejudice, or sentiment gov- 
ern wildlife programs” is more than er- 
roneous. It is logically inconsistent be- 
cause the statement itself is a decided 
opinion. It is possible that the author 
fell into this error by confusing his 
statement with another similar state- 
ment, but one which is entirely differ- 
ent; namely, that we must not allow 
our opinions to rob us of open-minded- 
ness to the facts. But if, in our zeal to 
be scientific, we ignore the fact that we 
are human beings with opinions, we 
soon begin to confuse our opinions with 
the facts—-a most serious error. 

The defenders of the cat might urge 
that those of us who don’t want any 
birds killed by cats are inconsistent 
because we are not so greatly con- 
cerned about other predators. Al- 
though naive, this contention should be 
answered unequivocally, and without 
begging the question, with the assump- 
tion that the cat is the worst predator 
{In the context here, the assumption 
that the house cat is the worst predator 
is inadmissible. It cannot be denied, 
however, that there is a great mass ol 
evidence which indicates that the cat 1s 
the most cunning of wild hunters. 
Author.) We frankly admit that the 
reduction of wildlife populations by any 
predator is unfortunate. The differ- 
ence, from (Continued on page 77 
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1 One mark of a fine firearm is its oil-finished stock—smooth, 

satiny, and as durable as it is handsome. If your shotgun or 
rifle Is of standard grade, its stock probably is made of excellent 
wood, but merely varnished or lacquered to keep labor costs down. 
Yet by supplying the labor yourself, plus about $! worth of ma- 
terials, you can turn it into a de luxe oil-finished job to be proud 
of, simply by following the picture directions given here by Lieut. 
Chas. Askins Jr. Above is shown all the equipment needed: 


one pint raw linseed oil, a piece of sheep's fleece, a small paint- 
brush, sandpaper, a heatproof glass dish borrowed from the 
kitchen, lacquer remover, an old toothbrush, and a sponge or rag 





2 First job is to clean off the old finish—a lacquer or varnish of 

some kind which will break down when treated with varnish 
remover from your dime store. Brush the liquid on thickly, 
just as it comes from the can, and within half an hour the 
finish will dissolve enough to be wiped off. There's no need for 
sanding here; just keep applying remover until it does the trick 





Varnish off and wood bare, the next operation is to raise the 
grain of the wood. Wet every surface of the stock with plain 
water, sopping it on liberally with your sponge or cloth. At this 
point it will look as if you've ruined its looks beyond repair, 
but don't be discouraged; it will come out all right in the end! 
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4 The stock, while 

still thoroughly 
wet, is moved tosome 
source of flameless, 
even heat to be dried 
out again as quickly 
as possible. You can 
use an electric heat- 
er like this or hold 
the wood in front of 
an open, well-heated 
kitchen oven or the 
hot-air vent from a 
furnace. Keep turn- 
ing the stock to dry 
it as evenly as pos- 
sible. When dry, you 
will find the harder 
portions of the grain 
considerably raised 
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5S Now sandpaper the stock (all but the checkering) with a fine 


paper until it's soft and smooth again. 


Sounds silly—raising 


the grain, then smoothing it—but by ridding it in advance of all 
tendency to swell, you'll keep it from raising and checking later 


o So far, so good, 

but this  grain- 
raising operation is 
only beginning. For 
a good job, you must 
wet, dry, and resand 
the wood five or six 
times, until wetting 
no longer raises any 
grain. The water can 
be hotter—right out 
of a boiling kettle— 
from the second time 
on, however, for the 
wood is now more ac- 
customed to soaking. 
The teakettle missed 
out on our equipment 
picture, but there's 
one in every kitchen 
—or a big pan will do 
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7 More drying. A gasoline camp stove has been pressed into service 
here to provide intense heat, but the methods suggested before 

will do the job too. By now the wood really looks ruined—more like a 


weather-beaten piece of driftwood than good walnut, but when the final 
sanding and oiling start (below) you'll begin to feel better about it 






10 Now begin putting the lin- 

seed oil, well warmed, on the 
flat surfaces of the stock with 
fleece or rag. Cover the wood 
liberally, then rub up and down along the length of the stock with the palm of your 
hand until all the oil is worked in. Sop on more oil, and repeat. When the wood seems to 
have absorbed about all it can for the moment, lay it away until the next day; then give 
it more oil and rubbing. Gradually the color will get darker and the grain show up more 








WORK BENCH 





11 Though well filled with oil, the stock will still 


need hand rubbing to harden its surface and 


8 The finest-grain sandpaper is used for bring out its beauty. As before, the checkering 

the last three sandings. In the final must be left alone, or you'll dull its sharp, clean 
treatment, gently work over every bit of the edges, but keep working oi! into all other sur- 
flat surface—checkering is never sanded!— faces until the wood is a rich, glowing brown 
until it's glass-smooth to the eye and touch not too dark. When the color suits you, stop the 


oil, but keep on rubbing with your hand every week 
or so when you have a moment. You can't overdo it 


12 All done! It took time, but after the early 
stages it was just a matter of a few minutes 

of rubbing now and then in spare time. And it was 

worth it. Compare this stock with the original one 

or your own varnished stock. Its beauty is more 

than skin deep. It is 

now impervious to rain 

or moist climates, and 

won't warp, crack, or 

reveal scratches and 

dents half so plainly 





The oil goes on at last. Start by ap- 

plying linseed to the checkering with 
the toothbrush, working it well into every \ 
crevice until the wood has absorbed all it 
will hold. Let the excess oil drip off into ~ 
a dish; don't wipe it off or try to rub it ~. 
into the checkering with your hand or cloth 
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Ever been puzzled by small parts in Stock and trigger housing off, Pearson removes the The receiver disgorges small odds and ends—every 
your .22? Then you know a little of | operating-rod spring, which powers the rod's for- one vital to the working of the ingenious arm. The 
what Army rookies feel, first time | ward reloading stroke after gas has driven it back sergeant isn't fazed; he can do the job in the dark 
they clean their self-loading Garand 
(MI) rifles. Here's a demonstration 


chasm southern Calton” The CLEANING A SPORTING RIFLE SEEMS A 
CINCH—AFTER SEEING A GARAND 


can be removed lies near the muzzle 


f 


The receiver and small moving parts get a going over with oil. Garands have more than 30 demountable 
parts and a lot of others that stay connected, but they've proved tough and dependable in the field 
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Washing the barrel with plain soap 
and water. The cleaning rod is de 
signed to stop short of the breech 
mechanism to prevent damage there 





NO QUITTER 


Left: This  striking- 
ly patterned female 
loon stuck by an egg- 
filled nest bravely 
while Kay S. Thayer, 
Maine camp manager, 
rowed close to shore 
and took her picture 












NERVE CURE 


There's no rationing 
of health and relax- 
ation for the fellow 
who spends his vaca- 
tion from war work on 
some lonely log jam— 
just pulling in fish 









































An elk is a rare sight in most 


BARNYARD BURGLAR of Bruce County, Ont., but not 


on the farm of J. B. Grant of Dobbinton. A cow elk, apparently 
one of a small herd released thereabouts years ago, has moved in 
as a boarder. Here she is helping herself to hay from the loft 


MAN AND NATURE MUST JOIN 
FORCES TO GROW BLACK BASS 











Get cash for the out- 
door photos you 
take! We pay good 
rates for unusual 
single shots in our 
field and sets that 
tell a story. So try 
submitting yours to 
our Picture Editor, 
with captions and 
return stamps! You'll 
be well rewarded 


for all we can use 























JINXED This Colorado buck 


locked horns with 
another deer, broke free—only 
to be tangled in a wire fence 
where a mountain lion got him! 


No bottle babies here! Trout eggs may be hatched in glass jars, but the Missouri Conservation Commission lets bass breed the old-fashioned way, 
merely aiding nature by some supervision. Above, left, workers search a pond full of breeding stock for new nests. Finding one, they lower the 
big cloth hoop around it to protect the eggs. When the fry hatch out (lower left), they are dipped up from inside the hoop and taken to rear- 


ing ponds. A few months later they have grown into sturdy planting-size fish, and can be trucked off to stock Missouri's bass lakes and rivers 
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AN, dogs, and horse, in a perfect C 

ly trained team, make the only o 

safe combination for the risk. a 

sport of lion hunting. In years of run n 
ning down marauding cats in the mos 
rugged parts of New Mexico, Home af 
Pickens, Assistant State Game Warder 
has built up that kind of team—and als leq 
built himself a reputation for avoiding 
mishaps under bad conditions. He ds 
votes a lot of care to breeding hounds 
his recipe being three parts Black an 
Tan, for speed; one part Bloodhoun 
for scenting power even on cold trails 






























Dog and horse must A | 
learn to get along. unc 
This hound, Yankee dee 
Dan, is a husky 60- the 

som 


pounder with an ear 
spread of 24 inches. 
A good lion dog 
may be worth $300 


Right: Treed and 
ready for a .30/30 
slug. Pickens once 
had two lions nice- 
ly caught like this 
—and had to leave 
them. He'd just run 
out of ammunition! 
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Pickens (left) with a haul of "dog food." He gives his hounds balanced rations, but F' 
lets them feast on lion meat as reward for a hunt. Above: Careful of his team mat: 


the warden hauls them as near the scene of o hunt as he con in th aud tee 
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tting fury. Backed to the edge of a 
f, this big fellow is ready to take 
all comers. Pickens usually works 
ne, and admits that a lion hunter 
sds to be hardy and trained 
outdoor ways. A chase may go on 
or several days, with no chance to 
fill the grub box, and there's no 

dical aid handy if you break your 
>q or get clawed up by your quarry 


A hot clue. The warden 
uncovers the bones of a 
deer, freshly cached by 
the lion that killed it in 
some heaped-up grass 








One of Pickens's largest 
kills, a full eight feet 
from nose to tip of tail, 
with murderous power be- 
hind his teeth and claws 
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This Happened 10 


TERROR ON THE TROTLINE 
By FRANK HUBBARD, who has been illustrating other people’s adventures on this pags 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 





BBO US BOYS, fishing for catfish with 
a trotline was the King of Sports. 

At sundown, one Summer day,my 
brother, Lucien, and | were out trac- 
ing our trotline, just below the 
steamboat landing at Oneonta, Ky,., 
on the Ohio River. . . . 
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FISHING SEASONS, 1942 


Angling dates, limits, and fees for all the states and provinces 














MIN A MIN DAILY LICENSE 
OPEN SEASON SIZE CATCH OPEN SEASON SIZE CATCH LIMIT FEES 
ALASKA ILLINOIS 
taint Ht k I S Res 7 
Cutt B ‘ \\ » Nonres. : $3 
Lake T ( l t 0-day $1 
ALABAMA “ 
Black Ba 
Wall I 
White Lake 1 0 . * 
‘ ipl S 
Brea ‘ 
Rock I \\ 
ARIZONA \ 
I t Ma S ) s 
Black B ( I I 
Ca \\ 
( B oO 
; 1 INDIANA 
. i Ba ‘ , Re 
— ond | 1 Nonre ) 
Percl Cha ‘ 4 Rk : 
ARKANSAS Kentucky, § 
rrout Ma o : \ \\ 
Black Bass I 10 “ 
Rock and W Pp 
Bass, Perc! Pi ( 
Wall-eyed Pik i ( Ye P 
Crappie, WI 8 15 ( ‘ 
Channel Catf t ( Ga ) 
s ‘ 
CALIFORNIA IOWA 
Trout, ex Ma 0 & : s Res.: $1 
N I 8 yn ul ‘ Nonres. : $3, 
ie watch ; \ t-day $1.50 
Black Ba M 0 
Calico Ba ( 
Suntfis! s \ 
Ie } M 0 \ Pik “ | 
G en T J s ) \‘\ = | 
s Pil x 
G J M \ P S 
St l \ S 
SI J Ie B 
Feb. 15-M I j } 
Ca ! t IB 
COLORADO o : 
I it iva Ml 0 ) i 
Sa { W 
Suck W \y 0 ! I > 
an il \ (> ) } 
K s 
CONNECTICUT s S 
t fe M , 
‘ BR | 
prey Ee M ~ K 
Trout Ay \ 0 none 
erel, W 
Apr } 
v a W m / 
Apr ( 
0 Bass, ¢ Apr I \ j 
k Tr Al ) ‘A ' 3 } 
ad Ap J ; | 
Black Ba J oO ~ x, 
Striped I 
te | 
Bullhea \ ss 
DELAWARE B ( I 
Shad, H M J t W ! 
Sturg M J I ~ 
r \y \ 
Black I J ! ( 
like, I J B s 
Channel I RK 
( kf N KANSAS 
IB } in Ke A 
~ | Nonre ¢ 
Eel \ Cra ‘ ‘ ' 15-day & 
Cr I s y , i ‘ ike 10 
re * 
‘ i { 
DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY 
COLUMBIA B B Ie x1 
Black Ba I I Nont $ 0 
Crapy M 1 l 
Bre t 
W s fs 
FLORIDA ( ‘ 
Black Ba LOUISIANA 
B B | K ingli ¢ 
s I P ) Nonre ¢ 
Pik I ‘ 
Jacl . * 
\ 
MAINE 
GEORGIA s ne 4% 
Rainb 
‘ i 15 
I \ 8 
B Ss 
I \ nd 1 
on ] 5 8 
IDAHO 
I M 
I 
B 
. | 
. ] 
Pe | 
B ( 
{ ¢ f pade 
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Seasons, Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive digest of 1942's angling 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources 
and covering the facts you need to know when planning 
trips, we have made every effort to insure accuracy. Space 
limitations, however, prevent listing local exceptions to 
general laws; so you are urged to consult state or local 
authorities before taking fish. 





MIN DAILY LICENSE 
OPEN SEASON SIZE CATCH LIMIT FEES 
PA ( 
, | S 
B ( 
2 ; * 
I ( 

RHODE ISLAND . 
I Re $1.25. 
Black B t Nonres 
I $2.50 or fee 
\W 1’¢ ched. nonres 
\ S ipplicant’s 
> tate -day 
< B ! $1.50 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
s I Ke $1.10 
R I Nonres 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
I t Ke $1 
\\ Nonre $3. 

| $1 
( I 
I B | 
I B | 
\ 
\ 
N 

TENNESSEE 
I Ke $2 
VW I N nre $5 

iy $1 
M 
\ 
( 
| 
I | 
\ 

TEXAS K artif 
B I t $1.10 
( Nonres. : $5, 

I lay $1.10, 
( 
UTAH 
\ Re $2 
Nonre $ 
VERMONT 
( l $1.2 
( Nonres. : $5.15, 
t-day $2 
y $1.65 
I 4 I 
M 
I l 

VIRGINIA 
( R $2, 
| unty of 
| e% res. $1 

Nonre $5, 
lay $1 | 
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"; : \ 20 Res.: $ | 

ri ( and | unty $1.50. | 


WEST VIRGINIA 
B . 15 Kes. : $2 
Brow! K i 19 «= J Nonres. : $5, 
Trout 8 1-day $1 
Black B oO s | 
Cont ed n page 65) 
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Reindeer Taught Me Something: 


hour to cover the roundabout stalk. 
Starting up the rocky slope of Crater 
Hill we began to breathe easily for the 
first time. The wind had been shifty and 
treacherous in the meadow, threatening 
repeatedly to carry a warning to the 
reindeer. Now it was a steady, cold cur- 
rent in our faces. I could begin to see a 
happy ending for our reindeer hunt 

Then our luck failed. Inching across 
a shoulder of the hill, confident the deer 
were no more than two or three hundred 
yards ahead, there was a sudden clatter 
and rush of movement off to my right. 
I had blundered onto a little band of ten 
or a dozen bulls lying down in a grassy 
hollow. They had caught my scent be 
fore I even knew they were there, and 
they bolted like so many white-tails 

I had ample time for a running shot 
But the deer were traveling bunched, a 
hundred yards away, and there was no 
chance to pick one out of the lot and 
make a clean job of it. I debated it 
with myself for a split second with the 
rifle at my shoulder and voted no. But 
even as they flashed over the ridge I 
knew I had made a mistake. That knot 
of bulls, tearing hell-for-leather off the 
hill, would do the nervous system of the 
big herd no good. The chance they had 
given me wasn't exactly ideal, but I 
suddenly realized it was probably the 
only chance I'd get 

I cussed myself fervently while 1 
waited for Cole to cross the shoulder of 
the hill and overtake me. We _ pussy- 
footed up to the crest of the ridge to 
gether and had our look. Things wer 
about the way I had anticipated 

The little bunch of bulls was standing 
out in the meadow, 500 yards away 
looking back across their shoulders. And 
the rest of the herd had taken the hint 
They were drifting off at a steady walk 
The nearest reindeer was 300 yards 
away. That's too far for shooting with 
out a ‘scope, or at least with the sights 
I was carrying. There was no cover on 
the meadow. We were licked 


HERE was one chance, a slim one 

When we'd sighted the herd from the 
car we had noticed a few stragglers 
lying by themselves at the far end of 
Crater Hill. Maybe we could reach them 
ahead of the slow-motion stampede that 
was now running through the main herd. 

“T'll wait for you,” Cole offered. “You'll 
do better alone.” 

The top of Crater Hill is strewn with 
jagged rocks of every size and shape 
Since the going would be tough, and I 
had no time to lose, I stripped off my 
heavy wool jacket and parked it on a 
bowlder. Then I took time out to pick 
a spot on the skyline directly above the 
little hollow where I hoped the deer 
were lying, and started at a steady run 

I came up to the crest of the ridge 
exactly on the beam, with my heart 
pounding like a trip hammer. The rein 
deer were straight down the slope below 
me. But it was a lot farther to the foot 
of the hill than I had reckoned and the 
deer were up and moving. Not from 
jitters but because it was time for 'em to 
feed again. 

I calculated a long 200 yards to the 
nearest animal, and every step they took 
widened the distance. I did some fast 
thinking. Two hundred yards was too 
far for certain shooting with my sight- 
ing equipment, and I harbor same pretty 
strong feelings on the subject of hitting 
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game clean or not at all. On the other 
hand, I’d put in a hard day and had 
earned a shot. And to top things off, it 
began to look as if 200 yards was about 
the best I could hope for, now or any 
other time 

I was out of breath and shaky from 
my run across the hill, and I counted 
the odds ten to one against me. But 
even while I argued it out with myself 
the safety was off, my eyes were running 
over the little herd to pick the one I 
wanted, and I knew I was going to throw 
lead in another three seconds. 

Six or eight of the deer were bunched 
in a little knot. Probably cows and 
fuwns. A dozen yards to one side of 
them a dark-gray animal fed by itself, 
broadside to me. I guessed it for a young 
bull. Going down on one knee, and I laid 
the gold bead on the reindeer; it covered 
him completely with a little overhang 
ill around. I held my breath and squeezed 





“We have some mignty artistic wood 
peckers in this country, stranger!” 


off. At the sharp report every reindeer 
in sight flung up his head and stood 
alert, trying to locate the sound. Not an 
animal bolted, and the bull I'd picked 
never flinched 

But wait—I was shooting down a steep 
hill and probably holding high. I dropped 
the front sight till I could see half the 
deer’s dark body over it, and tried again. 
The shot set the band of reindeer spin- 
ning in sudden, milling confusion, and 
for five seconds my young bull was lost 
in the bunch. Then they broke in head- 
long flight. One deer was left behind. 

He was still on his feet but staggering 
in short circles, with every indication of 
going down. The herd pulled away from 
him a hundred yards and stopped to 
look back. They watched him curiously 
while he continued to circle. It occurred 
to me that maybe he wasn’t going to 
drop, after all. I threw another shot, 
but it did no good, and then the bull got 
his bearings and started after the rest 
at a slow, weaving walk. 

There is nothing I dislike on a hunt 
as much as a lost cripple. I'd have sold 
myself just then for a counterfeit dime 
and given change. There was only one 
thing to do. I raced down the hill to 
close the gap and improve the range. 


But the instant I moved the reindeer 
saw me and took to their heels; the 
cripple halted and looked back, and 
decided he wasn’t hit too hard to do a 
little running on his own. 

I tried two shots, but the distance was 
too great for me to score on a moving 
target. The bull limped on after the 
herd and I put the glasses on him long 
enough to see that he was hit in the 
right hind leg. It was swinging and use- 
less, but I had no illusions about that. 
He could travel faster and farther on 
three legs than I could on two, and I 
realized I was in for a reindeer hunt of 
some duration unless I got a _ break 
pretty promptly. It would be dark in 
another two hours and by morning I'd 
have a hard job finding my cripple. Th 
fun had pretty well oozed out of the day 
for me. Then Lady Luck dealt me a 
belated ace. 


HE bull went unexpectedly out of 

sight over a rise I had not even seen 
in that flat meadow. I was 400 yards 
behind and I went after him like a 
grayhound after a jack rabbit. Just short 
of the crest of the rise I threw myself 
on my belly and inched up for a look. 

The deer was standing in the open 
meadow, looking back across his should 
er, waiting for me to show up. (I paced 
the distance afterward at 135 yards.) 
[ had a perfect rest over the top of a flat 
bowlder. 

I laid the gold bead on him once more 
and this time there was a rim of deer 
ill around it. Like an echo to the crack 
of the rifle I heard, clear and distinct, 
the sharp thud of the 180-grain softnose 
going home. The bull lurched forward a 
step or two and fell heavily, and I 
breathed a fervent sigh of relief. 

Cole came down off the slope of Crater 
Hill and joined me before I finished the 
job of dressing the deer. The next thing 
we knew we saw the flivver bumping 
and lurching over the hummocks a half 
mile away. Stitt brought it up as close 
as he could and the three of us went at 
the job of dragging out the kill. 

We grunted and sweated and tugged 
ind the deer grew heavier as we went 
along. There were hummocks in our 
way and rocks to stumble over, and my 
mind went back to other deer I had 
helped to take out in that same fashion. 
Big white-tail bucks on the swamp trails 
and through the hardwood back home. 
The little spikehorn on Beaver Island 
that was my son’s first kill. That part 
of deer hunting is the same, no matter 
where you are. 

The job was done at last. We came to 
the car and lashed the reindeer on the 
fender and I walked down to a shallow 
pond on the moor to wash up. That was 
a strange setting for the end of a deer 
hunt. Nowhere a tree or bush in sight 
Nothing around us but the rocky hills 
the bleak arctic meadows of St. Paul. 
3eyond a low ridge a half mile away, a 
sea of tossing black antlers—the big 
reindeer herd, bunched close, milling 
and watching us at a safe distance 

This was late July, but the wet even- 
ing wind off Bering Sea bit like the cold 
wind of November back in the Lake 
Superior country. It all added up to one 
thing. Deer hunting is deer hunting, 
wherever you find it. And don’t let any- 
body ever tell you, mister, that all rein- 
deer are tame! If Santa Claus really 
drives 'em my hat is off to him! 
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“Back to your corral, 


. 99 


me Boundin Bedouin! 











KEEPER: Now listen, me maunderin’ Mo- 
hammedan, ye are nothing but an ordi- 


cage ye go! 





zoo camels! I am the Paul Jones camel! 
The living symbol of— 
KEEPER: Whoosht! Wurrooo Clancy, we've got hold of a 
symbol! Put some rivirince in your pullin’ there, Clancy 
me lad, ’tis a symbol ye’re draggin’ around! 
CAMEL: But Sahib, I am a symbol! I am the living symbol 
of dryness in whiskey! The qual— 
KEEPER: So! Ye’ve befuddled yerself, me Boundin’ 
Bedouin! This dryness you talk of has to do with 
fancy champagne! It has no connection with whis- 
key at all! 


The very best buy 
is the whiskey thats dry 


nary city zoo camel, an’ it’s back to ver 


caMeEL: But Master, I am not one of your 





full flavor to come through . 
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camel: But Master, it has! Have you never heard of that 
magnificently flavored whiskey, Paul Jones? Do you not 
know, O Watcher Over Lions, that it is the dryness of 
Paul Jones—its lack of sweetness—which permits its 
.. clear and undistorted, 


for your greater enjoyment? 


KEEPER: Me greater enjoyment, ve say, Camel? Shure I'm 
thinkin’ t’would be me greater amazement if all this were 
true! 


CAMEL: But Master, it is true! Go to any liquor store, and 
vou will find this truly magnificent Paul Jones—at a 
price so modest that it does not tax the purse! 

Keeper: Wurroo! Clancy, ve gape-faced gossoon, what 
the blazes are ye pullin’ that fine camel for? Can ye 
not distinctly see that he is an old friend of ours? Be- 
lay, Clancy,an’ bring him the finest hay in the house! 


awl gone. 


{ blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 











Trout Fis 


remember few occasions when these flies 
would not produce 

I shall never forget the moment when 
these Iowa boys reached the lake at a 
spot a short distance above the bend 
where the Yellowstone River begins. For 
several minutes, they stood in silence 
and looked across the water to the snow- 
tipped mountains far in the distanc 
Here they were at last in the great West, 
with the bigness of everything bout 
them. I knew the sensation that was 
theirs; I had felt it once. And if our 
trip gave us no more than that, it would 
have been worth while 

But fishing can’t wait, so we 
down the lake shore to the river 
fully I placed the boys in places I 
thought would yield results, although I 
knew that they could not expect actian 
too soon. Trout fishing isn’t that easy 
I have seen a great deal of water flow 
by while waiting for that first strike 

“Throw your line straight across the 
current, and let your fly drift down. If 
nothing happens on the drift, work it 
slowly back upstream toward you. If 
still nothing happens, do it again—and 
igain. Don’t try to see how much line 
you can cast out at first. Shorter lines 
well placed, will do far more than longer 
lines that are clumsily handled. And if 
i fish strikes, remember it is a trout and 
not an Iowa bullhead. Don’t see how 
fast you can get it in. If vou do, you'll 
lose it. Good luck!” 

The boys set to work. Our | ons in 
the backyard had not been in vain, and 
they did a good job of getting their 


ines out 


moved 
Care- 


ND for the next hour, tho lines 
é kept whirring through the air. But 
there was no other activity. The trout 
were living up to their reputation of 
being tough to get. And as far as we 


were concerned, they kept that reputa 
tion stainless. When darkness chased 
us back to camp, the boys’ creels still 
retained their newness 

Were the boys depressed? Not a bit 
Their sentiment seemed to be summed 
up by Jimmy. “Humph! You can’t ex 
pect to get them the first time out. They 
haven't got used to our Iowa technique 
vet. We'll be knocking ‘em cold before 
long. And boy, even if we don’t, is this 
ver fun!” 

And so, first time out, Jimmy dis 
covered the philosophy that lies deep in 
the heart of every real angler—-it isn't 
the fish, it’s the fishing. But I knew that 
tales of wonderful fishless-fishing would 
not fill the bill when we got back home. 
We wouldn't be asked, “Did you have a 
sood time?” The question would be, 
‘Did you get any trout?” 

In the early dawn we were again on 
the river. There is something about the 
break of a new day that chases memories 
of yesterday's empty creels. It was so 
with the boys. In high spirits, they waded 
into the stream and began to whip their 
lines out onto the water 

For two hours we fished and for two 
hours we went strikeless. By this time 
the sun was high over the mountains 
ind shining brightly upon the stream 

“Keep the old ginger up, boys,” I en- 
couraged. “This sun should warm the 
insects and get them moving. Then the 
trout will begin to feed.” 

“We're ready for them,” said Jimmy. 

But that sun didn't seem to get results 
Not a trout rose. We tried changing flies 
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This produced the same results; exactly 
nothing. Then we changed tactics, alter- 
nating long casts with short ones, allow- 
ing the fly to drift naturally, then working 
it in with short jerks. But all that was 
just so much exercise, and we got plenty 
of it during the next hour. 

“Maybe, I’d better run back and get 
some worms,” Rey volunteered. 

“What do you mean, worms?” Don 
barked. “Why do you suppose we got 
these fly rods? We can use worms when 
we get back to Iowa!” 

But I wasn't so sure. Many experiences 
had taught me that trout are tempted 
by lures that please them, and not by 
lures that please the fisherman. But I 
wasn't ready to compromise yet. We'd 
stay with the flies, and fall back on 
bait only as a last resort. 

Another hour proved that so far we 
were on the wrong trail. And as much 
is I had fished, I didn’t know the reason 








[t wasn't just the fact that the boys were 
imateurs, for I had fared no better than 
they. “Well, boys,” I said, calling them 
into a huddle, “so far we're skunked!” 
(It's funny how the words of my wife 
flashed before me, “. .. someone is going 
to be an oversized goat—and it won't be 
the boys.”) “Let’s go back to camp, get 
i bite to eat, then take the car and run 
down the river a few miles. There’s a 
spot there that should—” I pulled up 
short. “At least, it’s a favorite place of 
mine. We'll try it.” 

Two hours later, we were there. It 
had always been a producer for me, 
largely due to the fact that in order to 
reach the place, I had to cross two swift 
and deep side currents. Because of the 
difficulty in finding the right “path” 
across, few anglers had fished here. I 
led the boys to the place, and their lines 
were soon cutting the brisk Wyoming 
air. 

Suddenly a shout broke the stillness 

“I’ve got one,” Don yelled. There was 
no question about it. His rod began 
those gyrations known only to a trout 
fisherman. 

“Keep a tight line,” I began in the 
manner common to all veterans, but I 
got no further; there was no need. Don 
was handling that trout like a veteran! 
He met the trout’s rushes steadily and 
surely. When the fish rushed, he’d let it 
go, then begin that slow retrieve, gaining 
line inch by inch. The swift current 
made his task doubly difficult, but Don 
never wavered. Five minutes later, he 





hermen in the Making 


had the battler whipped, and the netting 
was simple. 

Then Don looked up. The expression 
upon his face amply rewarded me for 
the trip. Everything was there: joy, 
exultation, pride, confidence 

My own pleasure was cut short by 
another shout, this time from Rey. 

“Look! Look! I’ve got one too. Wow! 
Look at him go!” He didn’t exaggerate 
for go it did. Across that stream it 
swirled, leaving a whirl of spray in its 
wake. Rey was more excitable than 
Don, and every new action of his catch 
brought another shout from him. 

“Oh, boy! What a thrill!” he whooped. 
3ut his enthusiasm did not crowd out 
discretion. His maneuvering was per- 
fect, and although that trout shot the 
works, Rey played it to the end. 

Those next two hours were packed 
with action. Rodney, Bill, Don, and Rey 
began to hit pay dirt, and there were 
few intervals when there was not a 
lunging trout on someone’s line 

Except Jimmy’s. 

For a while I didn’t notice that he was 
not shouting with the other boys. But 
now I saw that he hadn’t caught a fish; 
in fact, hadn’t had a strike. And the 
bitterness of despair was upon his face. 

“What's the matter, Jim?” I asked 
cheerfully. 

“I don’t know. I guess I’m not lucky 

just plain dumb maybe.” 

“You'll get some,” I encouraged. “What 
kind of a fly are you using?” 

He showed me a No. 10 Gray Hackle, 
the same kind of fly the other boys were 
using 

“Try this one.” I gave him a No. 12 
Mosquito, and stood back as he whipped 
it out on the stream. His casting was 
good, but his fly drifted untouched down 
the stream. Again and again he cast; 
his fly remained untouched. I had him 
change places with Don, but this didn’t 
change his luck. 

In true boy fashion, the others were 
roasting Jim about his inability to make 
good. He fired it back at them with a 
erin, but I could see he felt the sting. 
From experience, I knew that being the 
only one who is not catching fish, does 
something to you. 

But try as he might, Jim got no strike 
And that was the way that day ended 
It was also the way the next day began. 
The other boys caught fish—Jim stayed 
blanked 


VEN on the third day, it was the samt 

Jim was losing heart. I could tell 
this from his listless casting. Something 
had to be done. 

“Hey, Jim,” I called. “You come with 
me. You're going to catch some fish.” 

We went down the river about a 
quarter of a mile to another spot I had 
fished. Here the water was different. In 
direct contrast to the current above, 
which was swift and deep, the water 
here flattened out and seemed to glide 
ilong with scarcely a ripple 

“We'll take a shot at it here, Jim. Cast 
is you did before, only this time jiggle 
your pole a little to make your fly wiggle.” 

His fly shot forward and dropped on 
the quiet water. Slowly it drifted. Then 
suddenly that river exploded! Jim had 
his first strike. But in his eagerness he 
set his hook too hard, and a lifeless line 
told the tale. His jaw dropped and his 
shoulders sagged. 

(Continued on page &2) 
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ake the sport last 
... make movies 


T may be that, for some of us, vacations and trips 

will be fewer this summer. So when your chance 
does come, be sure to take a Ciné-Kodak with you— 
and keep it busy. Then you'll bring back, not just 
memories—but movies. Movies that let you “‘live it all 
over again’ —on your own home screen. 


BEHIND YOUR CINE-KODAK, a ““movie-wise’ Ciné-Kodak 
dealer ... to see to it that your Ciné-Kodak is always 
in perfect picture-taking trim—to help you choose 
your films correctly, to coach you at every step... 
shooting, editing, titling, projecting. Consult your 
Ciné-Kodak dealer, and he’ll make you a better movie 
maker ... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


JULY, 1942 








HILE surface-lure fishing is a 

most spectacular and fascinat- 

ing sport, there are many times 

when underwater artificials are 
not only more effective but also neces- 
sary to catch fish in lake or river. You 
may get more kick out of seeing bass 
hurl themselves into the air after your 
floating plug or bug, but you'll miss lots 
of sport if you aren't ready to go down 
after them, too. 

This was brought forcibly to my at 
tention while fishing Lake Mead, Ariz 
several years ago. We had been having 
excellent luck with surface lures; in 
fact, underwater baits were just about 
During this period the lake was 

like glass most of the time, although 
occasionally a gentle zephyr enlivened 

the surface with cheery little wrinkles. 
Then came the wind. The lake took 
on a wild aspect, and the waves erupted 
| white spray which fogged their crests 
as snow squalls hide a mountain peak 
As soon as this happened, our surface 
lures became useless. My comrade, Roy 
Cole, started experimenting with under 
water plugs. He soon found one that 
produced. It was a small wobbling lure 
of the minnow type, which ran fairly dee} 
and had a quick, snappy action. For at 
least two hours he took fish nearly every 
cast. Instead of changing to a lure of 
this type, I kept using the surface baits 
so that we would have a positive com 
parison between the two types unde: 
these conditions. I never got one strike 

Of course, there is a good reason fo1 
this. The agitated water prevented the 
surface lures from being good attention 
getters. You see, their greatest attrac 
tion is the disturbance they make, but 
when the water is turbulent their slight 
contribution to the general agitation is 
absolutely lost. Besides, being in the 
heart of the commotion, they are hidden 
by the broken water, foam, and spray, 
and so cannot be readily seen, if at all, 
by the fish. On the other hand, an under 
water lure, provided it goes deep enough 
travels below the wind-tossed surface 
when being retrieved, and so can be 
seen by the fish just as readily as though 
no storm were in progress. In addition, 
extremely rough water often sends the 
fish to deep water, and this naturally 
calls for underwater baits. 

I must admit that I have, on occasion, 
taken fish ith surface lures when the 
waves were oisterou and mean. As a 
matter of fact, I often try surface lures 
at such times just to see if they will 
work Their haven't been 
very numerous but they have been 
| spectacular and remarkably satisfying 
sometimes even a bit devastating—to 
| those who were fishing by other methods 

at the time. However, it was only cer- 
| tain types of lures that worked at these 
| times, and they had to be used the right 


useless 





successes 





way. We'll take that up later in an ar- 
ticle covering surface plugs. 
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You Need Underwater Lures 
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Subsurface baits meet every demand for color, construction, action, and depth. In Row A are 
spinning and wobbling spoons and two lures that take pork-rind strips. B: Weedless spinners 
carrying bucktails, a feather minnow, and a rubber skirt. C: Extra-deep runners of wood, plas- 
tic, and feathers. D: Wobbling minnows and flatheaded darters. E: More minnows. Lures in the 
top three rows sink at rest; those in the lower two float, going under only on the retrieve 


Therefore, 1 cannot say that rough 
seas always put fish down, but they do 
in many instances. In looking through 
field notes at random, I find many ob- 
servations similar to this: “Had excel- 
lent fishing with a surface plug until 
the wind came up. After that we had to 
change to deep-water lures and really 
get down. Then we got some fish!” 

Note that word “some.” However 
gzlowingly I talk to my friends, I stick 
to sober truth in field notes, and in pass- 
ing them on to you. It is only occasional- 
ly I find mention of really good fishing 
surface or subsurface—in really windy 
weather, and I admit that the Lake 
Mead experience was a bit unusual in 
that so many fish were hooked by Cole 
Here is testimony which will no doubt 
be a boost for the barometer. Stormy 
weather does make a difference. But the 
fact remains that underwater lures will 
generally take “some” fish even when 
the wind is really high, and of course are 
more effective still under moderately 
windy conditions when surface lures 
don't work. 

There are various types of underwater 
lures for bait casters. Probably the most 
generally popular are the _ solid-body, 
minnow-shape plugs. Most of these wob- 


ble from side to side when being re- 
trieved; some swim from 18 in. to 3 ft 
deep, according to the speed of the re- 
trieve, others run from 3 ft. to 6 ft. deep 
Of course, any of these may be made to 
work at any greater depth required, by 
attaching a sinker. This should be put 
on the line or leader from 2 to 3 ft. above 
the lure. Never put a sinker on the lure 
itself, because it has been balanced for 
perfect use at the factory and anything 
added or taken away from it usually 
hinders if it doesn’t actually ruin the 
action. Remember that this natural 
movement of the lure constitutes its 
greatest usefulness as a fish enticer 

These plugs are usually made so that 
they float when not in action—a great 
boon in snaggy water if you are prone 
to getting backlashes, since the plug will 
lie on the surface until you are ready to 
reel it in. Incidentally, if you have a 
backlash and a fish strikes your lure as 
it is lying still on the surface, take the 
hint and change to a top-water bait 
However, some lures are so constructed 
that they sink slowly and run deep. 
They serve a real need when the fish are 
in water from 15 to 25 ft. down. 

You see, sometimes fish become very 
indolent. They will feed if it doesn’t re- 
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quire too much effort—so long as it isn’t 
necessary to chase their prey in order to 
get it. When they are in this mood and 
in deep water, you can readily under- 
stand how necessary it is that you fish 


your lure at bottom. This applies also 
to comparatively shallow water when 
the fish are indifferent. In other words, 


even when fishing water only 6 to 8 ft. 


deep, it is sometimes necessary to bump 
bottom with your bait in order to get 
any response. However, when the fish 
are in very shallow water they are usual- 
ly active and energetic; they seemingly 


go there for the express purpose of feed- 
ing. Often I have fish come 20 ft. 
after my lure—perhaps farther. 


seen 


I have never been satisfied as to what 
constitutes the best color for these 
underwater lures. A lot depends on the 

rater. The clearer it is, the more sub- 
dued the coloration should be—the more 
dirty the water, the brighter. But this 
rule is not infallible—merely general. 
Any of the minnow finishes are good, 


and if you get a color which best com- 
pares with the prevailing food fish in 
your particular waters it is quite likely 


to be a good bet. For instance, in some 
places where small yellow perch are 
plentiful, I've had superb luck on a plug 


imitating this fish, while in other places 
where shiners were the principal min- 
now stock the silver-scale finishes have 
been most effective. In one Wisconsin 
lake region, of which I am very fond, 
my best plugs have been those which 
have a sort of purplish look when in the 
yater. This is probably due to the pre- 
dominance of natural chubs and small 
suckers in these waters 


HIS does not mean that one should 

neglect the more-fancy types. Whether 
these whet the appetite, or create anger 
on the part of our quarry, constitutes 
the basis of much interesting contro- 
versy and conjecture. Personally I be- 
lieve both have a bearing on the results, 
with perhaps an added incentive playing 
a part: the desire to rid the location of 
an unwelcome visitor. Of course, where 
fishing is allowed during spawning sea- 
son, there isn’t any doubt that the bass 
strikes a lure because it wants to pro- 
tect its nest. 

In these fancy patterns, 


there are two 


outstanding combinations which never 
lose their popularity, for the logical 
reason that they work. They are the 
white-and-red and the yellow-and-red 
Personally I like to have one of each 
in every depth class with me. They 
usually come in handy at one time or 
another, and sometimes have been the 
only colors which could produce any 
results. 

There is another type of plug which 


isn’t built to look strictly like a minnow, 
but which when manipulated correctly 
makes erratic darts which really simu- 
late the action of some swimming fish 
better than the wobbling type. These 
are made with gouged-out and slanting 
heads—-sometimes merely slanting— by 
various manufacturers, and retrieve a 
bit under the surface—the depth vary- 
ing considerably during one single re- 
trieve. While I have never been particu- 
larly good with this type lure—in fact I 
consider myself very poor—my wife can 
catch fish with it better than she can 
with any of the other types. In this con- 
nection I must confess that there have 
been times when my favorites failed to 
produce while she had a field day with 
her plug. She prefers most the white 
with red head, and in a large size. When 
we strike such circumstances, the only 
way I can hold up my end is to change 
to a fly rod. Using a plug of the same 
type as hers, in a fly-rod size, I can man- 
age to redeem myself. 


JULY, 1942 


This business of proper manipulation 
of lures is a strange thing. It makes a 
plug the favorite of one and a useless 


piece of junk to another. It explains why 


| 
| 
| 
| 


one man will say a lure is no good while 
another man will call it “tops.” That is 
why one can’t make positive remarks | 


about any one plug, or even any 
plugs. All of them have their points, 
even the least popular has its 
here and there. Of course those 
with the large following are the ones 
that the aver: angler first 
acquainted and sometime 


ize becomes 


with uses, 


merely because he thinks it is the right 
thing to do 
I believe that if we'd all do more ex 


perimenting with the less-popular colors 
and designs (not necessarily makes) we 
might often get results when others fail 
This is particularly true in waters heavy 


ily fished. In such places, I firmly be- 
lieve that game fish get to know that 
certain colors and shapes in plugs are 
bad medicine—not only inedible but 


covered with strange sharp points that 
leave a fish’s mouth torn and sore when 
he pulls free. After all, fish do see 
lures pretty frequently when there is a 
popular run on a certain plug and colo: 


some 


Fortunately for the angler, the memory 
of a fish is short, and it doesn’t require 
much lapse of time for it to forget im- 
pressions connected with some particu 


lar thing. 

This theory is somewhat supported by 
the fact that the opening of the se 
usually provides the banner fishing of 
the year, especially for the artificial-lure 
fisherman. Then, as the season advances, 
the fish become harder to catch, 
cially with artificials, and sometimes arti- 
ficial fishing comes to an absolute stand- 
still except for occasional short periods 


ison 


espe 


of reckless feeding. Yet when the next 
season comes around the fish are un- 
wary again. Of course, I understand full 


well that other causes have a bearing 
these inactive periods, but remember! 
that it is rare indeed that live-bait fish- 
ing goes so completely dead, neither do 
certain forms of artificial-lure fishing. 
[ am sure that you will understand that 
these are not scientifically proved facts 


on 


They are merely conjectures based on 
observations and experiences which 
have covered many years 
ORK-RIND lures have always been ef- 
fective in almost all waters. I suppose 
these simulate either minnows or polli- 
wogs. I have noted that in lakes or 


streams where polliwogs were prevalent 
pork-rind lures of the long-tail type were 
very killing lures, and that when on 
several occasions we tested a dyed pork 
rind against the pure white, the darker 
color seemed best. I once managed to 
dye some dark brown-olive. This 
really excellent as long as it lasted, 
somehow after using up what I 
made I never got around to trving it 
again, SO am not sure whether this was 
only one of those “flash in the pan” 
affairs or if it really had a substantial 
ind value. Some of these days 
[ intend to try it out again more thor 
oughly. It might be that one of these 
lures made entirely in polliwog 
would be a valuable addition to the a1 
gler’s casting-rod kit 

Some of the most unnatural-looking 
creations are very effective. Take thoss 
rubber-skirted lures, which certainly do 
not seem to me to imitate anything in 
nature. No one who has used them can 
possibly deny their effectiveness. Es 
pecially do pickerel and pike, notorious 
feeders 


was 
but 
had 


lasting 


color 


on other fish, fall for this type 
of lure, and bass are not far behind 
Then take those extremely erratic and 


wild-acting plugs which neither in color, 


(Continued on next page 
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OCEAN CITY REELS 





This company has been making fine Fish- 
ing Reels for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Thru the appreciation of the world’s sports- 
men our reels have become recognized as 
foremost in the field. In this National 
Emergency we know our friends will join 





us in a torn feeling of pride that our 
specialize facilities and highly skilled 
craftsmen are ably fitted to turn their 


efforts to the job foremost in all our minds— 
WINNING THE WAR 


The resultant shortage in fishing reels is 
zreatly offset by the knowledge that ‘‘Reels 
y Ocean City’’ have always been made 
to last. With the proper oiling and care 
they will continue to give entire satisfac- 
tion to their owners long after this emer- 
gency is past. 


There is a size- 
able supply of 
our reels at 
all leading 
Dealers. See 
them today. 





The beautiful Catalog No. 42 is yours 
for the asking. Write for 
Your Free Copy. 


SURF REELS 


New light 
spool reels in 
150 and 200 
yard sizes for 
surf casters. 
From $4.75. 





SALT WATER 
REELS 


jj Complete as- 


sortment of 
general, wide 
spool, light 
tackle and 
Big Game 
Reels. 
Priced 
from $3.75 
to $150. 


LEVEL 


WIND 
REELS 


Fine modern 
bait casting 
reels from 
$1.40 
to $7.25. 









Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
Regularly 
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You Need Underwater Lures 


(Continued from page 49) 


design, nor action resemble anything 
natural, and yet which often put to 
shame the most cleverly made natural 
imitations. It makes one wonder. When 
we're out fishing, the real reason for 
some phenomenon does not matter; it is 
the results which count. However, 
theorizing on what causes the result. is 
really very important to the angler. That 
is what keeps up our interest, and makes 
the subject of fishing so absorbing to 
talk or write about. Without the 
theories, the discussions, and the con- 
troversies, the sport would lose a lot of 
its flavor. I’m sure you will all agree. 

Lures having both hooks and heads 
guarded from weeds, so that they may 
be fished in otherwise’ inaccessible 
places, are of great value in many in- 
stances, and no kit is complete without 
For instance, say the fish are 
using on a bottom covered with snags. 
Fishing under such conditions is a chore 
fish it suc- 
cessfully at all unless you have weedless 
lures which will get down to the snags 
and then successfully escape the en- 
tanglements. Even with the best of 
weedless jobs, you'll get into plenty of 
trouble, if the bottom is really bad and 
you fish it as deep as you should. Re- 
member that if you want to catch fisn, 
you must take chances on losing your 
lure. Handle it so that it is continually 


taking the bumps, as it were. If you fish 
it so high that you don’t touch snags, 
then it is quite likely you won't touch a 
hsh either. 

Last but not least are the metal 
spoons. These are comprised of two dis- 
tinct general types—the wobbling o1 
darting spoon and the spinner blade 
Both have good records dating back to 
ancient days. They are made both weed- 
less or plain, and many are constructed 
in combination with feathers or buck- 
tail. Some of the spinner types are so 
made that the spinners work free of the 
main lure on arms which also serve as 
weed guards, a lure which on many oc- 
casions has saved the day for me. Only 
last season I had reason to be thankful 
for a wobbling spoon type too. We had 
been fishing unsuccessfully for two days 
with all sorts of other baits, and then a 
weedless wobbler in plain silver finish 
produced limit catches from the thickest 
parts of the weed beds. But that same 
lure was useless in the next lake we 
fished! 

You may consider that top-water fish- 
ing is best. You may feel that it is more 
productive. Nevertheless you can’t ex- 
pect to get consistently successful fish- 
ing throughout the year unless you have 





some of these underwater lures and 
know both how and when to use them. 
Ray Bergman. 
Angler ‘Queries 
hundred 9-ft. rods for every 9'4-footer. I have 


Fly Fishing for Pickerel 


Question: I am planning to fish with flies in 
some ponds and streams where there are pick- 
erel, pike, and some bass. What kind of leader 
should I use? Can I attach it to the fly with a 
snap?—J. H. G., Ill 


Answer: For pickerel or pike the only safe 
leader is a wire one. You may make out all 
right with gut or imitation gut when the fish 
is so hooked that the leader doesn't get between 
its jaws—I have caught large fish that way— 
but I cannot honestly recommend anything but 
wire for the pike family. For bass I prefer gut 
or its substitutes, and a level leader would 
There are some flies 


| you can attach to a snap, for instance: streamers 


and bucktails. However, I believe it is better 
to tie all flies directly to the leader.—R. B. 


Care of Fish 


Question: Please give me some tips on the 
best way to keep fish in a creel.—H. L., North 
Carolina. 


in Creel 


Answer: Usually grass or some other vegeta- 
tion is put in the creel to provide a sort of bed- 
ding for the fish. While some authorities are 
against wetting the fish, once in the creel, I have 
found that an occasional dip in cold water helps 
keep them fresh. Wash the creel out after each 
trip to keep it clean and sweet.—R. B. 


Leader Preservative 


Question: What can I use to soften and pre- 


| serve leaders?—R.C.A., Ohio 


4 oz. distilled 
baking soda.— 


Answer: A good formula is 
water, 1 oz. glycerin, and '4 tsp 


Bass-Bug Rod Length 


Question: I have a 9-ft., 6'4-0z. stiff-action 
rod which the manufacturer recommended for 
casting bugs and spinner flies for bass. At the 


time I bought it, another maker advised the 


| same kind, stating that he sold more than a 


given careful attention to balancing lines to the 


rod, but it still seems stubby and heavy, and 
requires considerable force to bring out the 
proper action —W. M. T., New Jersey 


Answer: It is true that more 9-ft. rods than 
9'4-footers are sold for bass fishing, but that 
doesn’t mean that the 9-footer is for the 
purpose—especially when it comes to enjoyment 
of fishing. My own choice of a rod for bass-bug 
fishing is a 914-ft., 534-0z. rod. This does not 
tire me. It has the feel of a trout rod, except 
that it is heavier, and casts a bug where I want 
to put it. And when a fish gets on I have real 
pleasure in playing it. However, this is just my 
own reaction.—R. B. 


best 


Storing Fly Lines 


Question: What is the best way to store 
fresh-water fly lines here in Florida, to keep 
them in shape for my next trip north?—E. K., 
Fla 


Answer: About the safest way for you to 
keep fly lines, in your location, is to coil them 
loosely in large coils and hang them in the 
coolest, dryest place possible—one where they 
will get plenty of air.—R. B 


Fly Outfit for Ozarks 


Question: I am planning a week’s fishing in 
the Arkansas Ozarks and want to buy a fly rod 
for it. Sections I will fish have mostly small 
streams, with brush along the banks. Would a 
7 or 7'4-ft. rod be best? What types of lures 
should I get for smallmouth bass and an 
casional rainbow trout?—G. G. G., Okla. 


oc- 


Answer: A 7'4-ft. rod is O. K. for brushy 
streams, provided you can wade them. If you 
must do your casting from the bank, with brush 
around you, then a longer and more powerful 
rod would be better. For smallmouths in the 
Ozarks I have always found surface bass bugs 
very effective. Streamers and bucktail wet flies 
combined with small spinners are also excellent 
You can use 3 to 4%4-ft. level leaders with these, 
but I prefer 7'% to 9-ft. tapered ones—R. B. 
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“Must have had quite a wrassle with that old fellow! Looks like he'd 
heft a good eighteen pounds ... maybe twenty... anyway, a good bit 


more than the motor that helped get him! You won’t really need to * 
: ; ai st “ a a X 
perjure your soul telling about THAT one when you get back on the job. he S 
a 


And when you get back on the job after a spell 
of that kind of sport, you'll be really fit again, 
with the cobwebs blown away, muscles taut, and 
energy renewed for the added load of work and 
responsibilities which are ahead for all of us. 


Today, busy men need recreation as never before. 


If you’d like to take a motor along, call on your 


Evinrude dealer — his name is listed in your 








X 


~~ 


classified ’phone directory under “Outboard 
Motors”. With the Evinrude factory producing 
ceaselessly the Materials for Victory, new motors 
are frankly scarce. But many older models, fully 
reconditioned, are available,and hundreds of deal- 
ers and liveries offer rental motors. The Evin. 
rude catalog is free, write for it today. Address, 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4943 North 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Evinrude Motos f ida, F Canada 



















HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS 
Get Bass for Quimbys | 


Henry Quimby and his nephew, James Quimby, Eo jr—re Teng bag 
both of El Dorado, Arkansas, landed in their local 
newspaper with this picture of bass caught on 
No. 2 Hawaiian Wigglers, according to 
J. B. Wood of Wood’s Sporting Goods 
store of El Dorado. The largest bass weighed 

612 lbs. Mr. Quimby writes: “I wish to 

advise that I have been using your baits 
for the past five years and that I was 
one of the first men in Union 
County to use the Hawaiian 
Wiggler. Personally, I think 
tet the Hawaiian Wiggler one 

of the best baits a man 

can fish with.’ 














Trout Fishermen in the Making 


(Continued 


“T guess I don’t know how.” His voice 
quavered. 

“What do you mean, you don’t know 
how? You had a strike—a good one. 
Try it again. You'll get one this time.” 

For five minutes he cast without any 
success, then again as suddenly as be- 
fore, a trout struck. This time there was 
no question about it’s being hooked. The 
bowed rod told that, Jimmy began to 
hurry it, eagerness in every movement. 

“Slow down,” I cautioned. “Fishing is 
something to be enjoyed—make it last. 
That’s a nice one you have there—take 
it easy.” 

He steadied himself as best he could, 
but I could see the tenseness on his face. 
It was almost a life-and-death matter 
with him. It wasn’t the thrill he wanted; 
it was the fish. That was easy to under- 
stand: the fish meant success. He wanted 
to clutch it in his hands, to feel it, then 
to hold it up to the other boys and de- 
mand that they give him due recognition 

as a fisherman. 

But he had a tussle on his hands. That 
trout had ideas of its own. Several times 
it threshed heavily in the water, before 
yielding an inch, and each time I held 
my breath as to the outcome. Closer and 
closed Jim worked it. When it was with- 
in a few feet of him, he reached for his 
net. Quickly he made a lunge at the 
fish—and missed! 

Fortunately, the trout was well hooked, 
else The boy lunged again and this 
time the meshes of the net closed about 
the fish. Jim had arrived at last! 

It was time to move on to Montana, to 
an excellent spot I knew. So to Hebgen 
Lake we went, and at the spot where 
the Madison River flows into the lake, 
we took our stand in rainbow water. 
We'd stocked up on flies, mostly Jock 
Scotts and Woolly Worms, big ones. 

Under a blue morning sky the trout 
began to rise. All about us, those en- 
trancing circles formed as they nudged 


from page 46) 


the surface. I showed the boys how to 
make their casts, how to work the line 
back in with little, periodic jerks. Then 
we went to work. And those Iowa boys 
saw trout fishing at its best. 

Strike followed cast, smash followed 
strike, a terrific rush followed the smash. 
Don hooked the first rainbow. And he 
played it to the finish. This fellow 
rushed, then leaped once, twice, three 
times, and Don let him—there was 
nothing else to do. Foot by foot he 
worked it in; then that pause—and an- 
other rush. Don stayed in there and 
minutes later had it whipped. As he 
brought his rainbow in close, Jimmy 
rushed into the water and grasped the 
fish by the gills. 

“Here, take a picture of me landing 
my brother’s fish,” he grinned. 

Bill went into action next. A big 
fellow took his offering and the battle 
was on. He was a proud boy, a few 
minutes later, when he started to creel 
his first rainbow trout. It was then the 
boys discovered their first mistake in 
selecting equipment—they had not got 
large enough creels! 

Jimmy again was the last one to land 
a rainbow. It wasn’t until our fourth 
day on Hebgen that he came into his 
own. That morning Jimmy and I tackled 
it alone. I was having good luck on a 
black Woolly Worm, but Jimmy-—fishing 
right near me with the same kind of 
fly—-was being blanked. This went on 
for three hours, and I could see that 
look of bitter disappointment on his face. 
But he didn’t give up. 

Then suddenly a trout struck. The 
shrieking reel told the tale, and Jimmy’s 
rod almost leaped from his hand! The 
rainbow was a big one and I was afraid 
that it would prove too much for him. In 
those next minutes, I saw a struggle 
not skill and experience against trout 
cunning, but pure bulldoggedness versus 
rainbow power. Jimmy hung on, and in- 


Shallow Running 
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EXTRA SKIRTS-25c 
Choice of 12 
Brilliant Zs —— 
Colors 


Above is 
my patented, 
quick-change skirt 
with 40 streamers and 

a million \ Comes in 12 brilliant color combina- 
tions. Fits Nos. 1, 1% and 2 Hawaiian Wigglers. Take a 
few extra skirts a your next trip. 


You'll like my new, different kind of catalog written 
entirely by users of Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbug, 
the popular surface bait. Send for a free copy. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 407 North St., Akron, Ohio 
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stead of whipping the rainbow, he let it 
whip itself. But when the smoke of 
battle had cleared away, and Jimmy 
proudly held up his rainbow, it added up 
to the same result! 

That night we had to turn our backs 
on the trout streams—and that wasn’t 
easy. But it was time to head toward 
Iowa. The boys were contented; they 
could hardly wait for a neighbor to put 
the age-old question, “Any luck?” 

Me? I just wanted a few words with 
my wife! 


Owls Are Good Neighbors 


HOULD you see an owl, when you 

have a gun in hand, hold your fire 
The chances are that the owl is doing 
a grand job of exterminating mice and 
other destructive small mammals, and 
that its predations on song and game 
birds are either nonexistent or relatively 
small. Individually, an owl such as the 
great horned owl may be an outlaw, but 
in general the owls are useful. 

The following table, taken from the 
“Ohio Journal of Science,’ shows the 
average bill of fare of different owls, by 
percentages: 


Species Mice, Poult 
small and 

mammals is 
Barn owl 98.7 none 1.3 
Long-eared owl 95.7 trace 4.3 
Short-eared owl 83.3 none 10.5 
Saw-whet owl 73.0 none 3.8 
Great horned owl 62.0 5.7 6.( 
Barred owl 56.5 23.1 11.5 
Screech owl 40.6 none 14.7 


While the little screech owl is at the 
foot of the list from the standpoint of 
rodent destruction, it must be remem 
bered that insects make up 34 percent 
of its diet, while they form 23.1 percent 
of the saw-whet’s menu. Even the great 
horned owl, which has a bad name be 
cause of its forays on poultry and game 
is credited with 7.5 percent of insect 
diet. 

A pair of almost any species of owl 
around the barn will prove more effi 
cient mousers than a pair of cats. 
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ON’T forget that a. 

light has much to : 
do with the way fish 
see your lure. To the 
fish, a dark blue fly 
today might look the same as a light 
blue fly did yesterday. Fish have better 
vision on a dark and cloudy day than 
they do on a bright, sunny one; there- 
fore they are likely to be more selective 
on such days. Because a certain light is 
best for your vision does not mean that 
it is best for a fish. It may be exactly 
the opposite. : 


me 


e- 


%& 


July is a good month for surface-lure 
bass fishing, either with plug or bug. 
In places where the season has just 
opened on the first of the month it is 
likely to be the best fishing of the year. 
If the bass have spawned late, they are 
still likely to have some of their nest- 
protecting pugnaciousness left, and so 
be more inclined to take a crack at that 
gaily colored lure you happen to be 
using. 

Finely ground meat will do for feeding 
the minnows you keep for personal use 
or resale, but the best foods are small 
crustaceans and aquatic insects. These 
may be gathered with a gauze dip net 
from sluggish streams and small ponds. 
It is even possible to raise a supply of 
this food in a barrel and have it right at 
hand. 

It is very necessary that minnows in 
confinement receive a sufficient amount 
of oxygen. This is best supplied by a 
continuous flow of well-#rated water. 
Sometimes a fine spray of air coming in 
it the bottom of a tank will serve this 
purpose, if a steady supply of running 





water is not available. The water tem- | 


perature should be kept as low as 
possible. 

Avoid overcrowding. Watch closely, 
ind remove sick or dead fish immediate- 
ly. Be careful not to overfeed: uneaten 
food quickly decays and so pollutes the 
water. Some minnows are quite hardy, 
other varieties quite the opposite. All 
need care if you would be successful in 
keeping them. 

Many years ago a California angler 
told me about a little stunt of fishing he 
ised on the West coast. Since that day 
I’ve tried it out a number of times, and 
on some occasions it has produced ex- 
cellent results. Here’s his scheme: 

“Take a 6 ft. leader and put a small 
cork on it, halfway up, using a cork 
that is about in. across and painting 
t white, then splitting it about halfway 
through lengthwise and binding it te the 
leader with thread. Put your fly on the 
end of the leader and retrieve with a 
jerking motion. The cork makes ripples 
ind swirls, and the feather following 
through the bubbles seems to make the 
fish bite.” 

Here are a couple of good mosquito 
dopes to try on your own local brand of 
winged nuisances. One is: 1 part penny- 
royal, 2 parts castor oil. The other: 1 oz. 
citronella, 1 oz. spirits of camphor, and 

oz. oil of cedar.—R. B. 








An All-Time 


RECORD! 
— Vital to You 
Heddon Baits 
in 1941 
“Field & Stream” 
Contest 


LANDED TWICE 
AS MANY 
total Bass, Wall-Eyes 
Great Northern Pike 
and Muskies 
AS ANY OTHER 
MAKE OF LURE! 
That's Proof of 
National Preference! 
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Heddon “NO-SNAG— 


RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK” 
(TRANSPARENT BODY) 

Today in almost every tackle box, you 
will find from one to a dozen Heddon 
‘*River-Runt’’ Baits. No other bait has 
ever equaled its popularity, because of 
its fish-getting ability. This year, a 
popular new model of this famous Bait 
is waiting for you at your dealer’s. It’s 
your favorite ‘‘River-Runt’’ made 
‘*‘Absolutely SNAGLESS.”’ 


Now You Can Fish Where You 
Never Dared Fish Before! 


Go into the thickest lily pads, rushes and snag- 
filled spots. Cast as freely as you would in open 
waters, for this New Heddon ‘*No-Snag-River- 
Runt” will come through without hooking any- 
thing but fish. [t'sa deadly** hooker-and-holder.” 

Hooks are rigidly attached to the body with 
points extended laterally beyond the bait body. 
So when the Bait is struck, the weed-guard is 
instantly deflected and the fish is hooked and 
held. Be sure to get the new Heddon *'No-Snag- 
River-Runt.’’ All Standard Colors, including 
Heddon ‘‘Shore-Minnow”™ Colors. 


RIVER-RUNT-SPOOKS for 1942 


ce Sinking 
»River-Runt ‘ 

Piece Floatine 
River-Runt 
per” Sinking 
“River-Runt Zé 
¢” Sinking 

-River-Runt 

; Sinking 
Sointed -Run t 

5 Floatine 
Sointed Punt” 


Also in on Woods 
ndard Color? colors. sponane, Wash. 


FREE FOLDER! 


(Vest Pocket Size) 


“Catch MORE Fish 
and BIGGER Ones 


‘ i 11ers 
Prize Winn ry 
Heddon Baits- Kendle ee Catch 


> Mea 
ypy today. A Laismona, Calif. 


9-71, Dowagiac, Mich. 
ARE PRECIOUS 


wn Imitations 
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RUE TEMPER 


Speed Shed, a Deep Running Bait, 
Shad Finish—Each $1.10 










wt. Ye oz 





_ = — 
Says Mr. H. A. Paul of Memphis, Tenn., “I am G== 

so proud of our catch with the True Temper 
Shad, I just had to write. I/ ¢s a fish getter.” Go 


Mr. Paul doesn’t tell us the size of his party. The TRUE 


picture proves his statement—also that one True EMPER 
Temper Shad could furnish sport for a big party. 



















Crippled Shad, a Floating Bait, wt. Ye oz. 
Six months after its introduction, the True Temper Perch Finish—Each $1.10 

Shad has set an unequalled record in itsmany . 

thousand enthusiastic sportsmen users. 


The reason—it gets fish with 
speed, ease, and in unprece- 
dented number. The big 
ones smash it hard be 
cause it’s like natural 
food. Write for de- 
scriptive folder. Ad 
dress, The Makers 
of True Temper 
Products, Sporting 
Goods Division, 
Box 22, Geneva,O. 






TRUE EMPER 
SHAD MINNOW 


THE FISH FAMILY’S FAVORITE FOOD 


“DUCK” Bait Was 


“Sheds Water Like a Duck” 
Braided of Premium quality silk threads. Waterproofed 
before and after braiding. ‘‘DUCK"’ lines float—will not 
waterlog. Made in three color black, grey and gold 
to fit weather and water conditions, 


SUNSET’S Du Pont NYLON 


More elastic than silk but equal in wearing qualities 
Vill t After braiding, the line isput through 
: aterproc nd toprotect against abrasion. Used in 
resh or salt w ater, Impervious to alkaline water action. 


ALL SUNSET LINES are Made in U.S.A.—Send for Catalog 9B 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 


tep Up YOUR Success 
o's ee New Fly Casting 


or Bait Casting Line of 
yo NYLON 


A gs HAWAY N° MATTER which rod is your choice for 
NYLON the day or trip—tly casting or bait casting 
—there is a new Ashaway Nylon line for i 
ote FONG. 0 YF that is built for better casting, better fighting 
UBLE TAPER 30YDS.4.CH and better lasting. Each style a special Asha- 
way braid of du Pont nylon yarn, with its own 
particular finish. Each with a record of three 
years of remarkable success under all kinds 
of conditions, all over the country. 
Your Ashaway Nylon fly line will 4-Ib. 9-0z. bass taken on an 
float naturally, without additional dress- Ashaway fly line by **Darby’’ 
ing—will run freely, never corkscrews. Reed, Wabasha, Minn. 
A superb caster, with extraordinary vi- 
tality. Choice of level, single or double taper or 3-diameter torpedo- 
head taper. ... Your Ashaway Nylon bait casting line is naturally non- 
absorbent, will never waterlog. Never needs drying—will not mildew or 
rot. Special waterproofing adds to free running and 
durability. Sizes for all game fish up to largest musca- 




















longe. . . Ask your dealer for Ashaway NYLON 
Lines. Cat alog FREE. 4 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. eT ee 
Box 6, Ashaway. Rhode Island FISHING LINES 








Rainbows 


in the Blue Ridge 


(Continued from page 23 


down, North Creek was fairly wids 
mountain trout streams go, but 
above where we reached its bank it 1 
rowed suddenly to not much over a yar 
width, and ran swiftly but smoot} 
through a sort of miniature gorge wi 
through solid rock. “The water’s de 
all through that narrow place,” Ty 
said, “and the rock at each side is unds 
cut. The big fellows lie under the ban} 
You can keep out of sight behind t} 
rock and cast around it. Drop your 
in the middle of that narrow place, an 
fish it deep.” 

I never have seen a more likely lo 
ing spot for big trout, and my fing 
fumbled a little as I tied a small 
Black Gnat to my leader. Then I ca 
It was a good cast. The fly drifted 
ly down on the dark smooth water ar 
sank swiftly. The nerves in my wr 
tingled as I waited impatiently for t 
strike 

Nothing happened. Nothing at all 

I tried again and again, and ther 
tried some more. After awhile I mad 
way for Ted, who’s a better fisherma 
than I am. No one could have done 
more workmanlike job than he did 

But nothing happened. 

Taking turns, we fished every inch of 
that narrow water, from surface to bot 
tom, with every likely fly in our con 
bined collection. We fished wet flies ar 
dry flies, and we fished bucktails a1 
nymphs and a spinner fly. And 
nothing happened. 

At last, when it was getting dark, w 
gave it up and turned away. And as w 
went up the bank we heard the splas! 
of a big trout plumping back into tl 
stream! 

If you think that getting skunked lik« 
that ruined our appetites for suppe1 
you've never gone fishing in the Blu 
Ridge. We had brought a good big st« 
in with us, and when I took it out of 
wrapping I had a hunch that it would b: 
a bright idea to cut it in two so th 
we'd have something substantial for th: 
next day. Ted saw what I was doins 
and protested. “We'll have trout for su] 
per tomorrow night,” he insisted. “I've 
never been here two days in a row with 
out getting fish.” 

So we cooked ail of the steak. And 
ate it 


ED was taking care of the coffee, and 

when he pushed my cup over to me hs 
pushed a can of evaporated milk alons 
with it. I pushed it back. “How about 
that fresh milk you got from Campbell? 
I asked 

He grinned at me. “Oh, that al 
spilled out when we hit those bump 
down the road,” he said. “Listen—it 
raining again.” 

It was. It still was raining when w 
tossed a quarter to decide who'd slee] 
in the lower bunk of the double-deck¢ 
bed, and put out the lamp to discourages 
the punkies. After that we didn’t tall 
much, and soon the only sounds were the 
drumming of rain on the shingle roc 
and the smothered roar of North Creek 
tumbling over its rocks. ... I’ve heard 
worse sounds to go to sleep to. 

It had stopped raining by the time ws 
woke up next morning, although it 
looked as if it might begin again any 
minute. But we stoked up heftily on 
eggs, bacon, and coffee and started fo! 
Middle Creek full of ambition. 

Stream improvement in the form of 
log dams and a little judicious brush cut- 


f 
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g has made Middle Creek fairly easy 
fish. We had a good time on it for a 
uple of hours, but we didn’t catch any 
inbows 


‘I know a pool where there’s a big one,” 


d said. “He’s be en there all spring. 
t's try to get him.’ 
We went yo tim ll 2am to where the 


id tops a steep little hill and the creek 
ins through a deep gully. We started 
wn its side, and after twenty feet of 
rambling in the wet underbrush I 
pped and went the rest of the way 
the seat of my waders. As I was 
cking myself up Ted completed his 
scent in the same fashion. He was 
nging onto his rod with one hand and 
that lard pail with the other, and 
hen he brought up against a big bowl- 
er on the edge of a promising pool the 
n’s lid flew off.and a mess of water- 
iked twigs tumbled out. 
“What's this—milk?” I asked. 
“I’m a fly fisherman,” Ted said, “so 
ng as the fish play the game and give 
flies a tumble. But I’m not a fanatic. I'm 
ying to eat trout for supper tonight, and 
he only way we can get them is by fish- 
ng with bait.” 
“All right,” I 


said. “I’m not proud 

ither. But why the can of twigs?” 
That’s stick bait,” he told me. “Cad- 

lis-fly larve—grubs that have developed 


in the twigs, and later turn into caddis 
flles. Dig ’em out and thread ’em ona 
hook, and you’ve got a bait no trout 


in resist.” 

We dislodged a couple of fat brown 
grubs from their sticks and baited them 
on small snelled hooks. Then we dropped 
them gently into the pool, let them sink, 
nd waited expectantly. 

It started to rain. 


looked over at 


|JALF an hour later I 

Ted. The trout were resisting his 
caddis grub as successfully as they were 
mine, but he seemed to be enjoying him- 
elf. I wasn’t. I don’t harbor any high- 


falutin ethical objections against bait 
fishing for trout, but sitting on a wet 
rock in the rain waiting for a fish to 


bite isn’t my idea of having a good time. 
Figuring that if I wasn’t going to catch 
any trout I might as well do it in style, 
[ cut the bait hook off my leader and 
ed on a fly. 
After a few 
the usual lack 
the situation c 
ing my line 
down on a rock close to a 


half-hearted casts with 
of result, I decided that 
alled for a smoke. Leav- 
trailing in the water I sat 
little waterfall 


from the pool above and began a hunt 
for my cigarettes and lighter. I was 
holding my rod upright between my 


knees, and I noticed that some eddy had 


irried my sunken fly into the roiled 
water at the foot of the falls. Then, 
when I had both hands in my pants 
pockets, I saw the leader suddenly 
traighten. By the time I got hold of the 
d it was bent in a gentle are and the 
eel was clicking slowly. There was 
mething at the end of the line, all 
ght—something that was sending ex- 


ting little jolts down the rod. My brain 


id “strike!”—and in the split second 
before my wrist obeyed, the bamboo 
traightened and the taut leader went 


lack! 
“That was that big fellow,” 
me. “He’s done me the same dirty trick 
three times this year—carried the fly 
round in his mouth and then spit it out 
before I could strike!” 

“Campbell told the truth,” I gloomed. 
These fish are smart—too smart for us.” 
Ted switched back to flies, and we 
ive that pool a thorough going over. 
But the big fellow had enjoyed that 
lay’s joke and he wouldn’t play with 
is any more. 

The rain let up, 


Ted told 


and we fished up- 
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stream without getting a strike, although 
every now and then we saw a fish jump. 
Then, in the biggest pool I’d seen on 
Middle Creek, Ted tied on a small spin- 
ner fly and made a long cast into the 
shadow of a rock at the edge of the deep 


channel. He began to retrieve line with 
little jerks. Suddenly his rod bowed and 
his reel began to sing. “Got him!” he 
yelled 

Then his fish jumped. It was a big 
rainbow—we could tell that by the blaze 
of red on its silver side. 

That rainbow was one of the smart 
ones. He knew that his game was to 
stay in the swift water. Sometimes he 


tore downstream so close to the surface 
that we could see him, sometimes* he 
bored down deep among the rocks and 
sulked, and for a long five minutes he 
outfought Ted’s every effort to ge him 
out of the fast water. Then he began to 
tire, and Ted skillfully worked him into 
the shallows. But he wasn’t through 
fighting. An unexpected rush took him 
close to shore, and he came within 
inches of snagging the line on a branch 
which had fallen into the water. When 


Ted gave him the works to stop him, he 
jumped and jumped again. But now his 
number was up, and Ted worked him in 
carefully, slowly, and finally slipped the 
net under him 
A generous 
rainbow! 
All that 
tention to 
own fishing. 
earnest 
I'd been 
and I didn’t wait 


three pounds of fighting 
time I'd been 
Ted's battle than 
Now I went to 


paying more at- 
I had to my 
work in 


fishing a Black Gnat 
to change it. My 


again, 
first 


cast into the fast water brought no re- 
sult. I tried again. 

Wham! 

That fish didn’t waste his energy on 
acrobatics. He headed downstream, and 
he went fast. A good half of the line 
was off my reel before I managed to 
stop him 

Then he sulked, and I worked down 
toward him cautiously, trying to coax 
him into the shallow water. When I was 
within thirty feet of him he jumped 
ind when he splashed back into the 
water he was headed downstream and 
traveling fast 

I stopped him again, and again waded 
slowly toward him. This time he circled 
away from me, but into shallow wate! 
at the lower end of the pool. I kept the 
line tight, and the implacable strain of 
the rod began to tell on him. He jumped 
a couple of times, but it didn’t do him 
any good. Inch by inch I worked him ir 
toward me. Then at last I was able to 
slip the net under him 

It was another rainbow—not quite so 
big as Ted’s, but big enough. I held up 
the net and looked over at Ted, ex 
pecting congratulations 

But Ted was a very busy man just 
then. He had another fish on—and he 
landed it 

Then they stopped striking a udden 
ly as they had started 

“Let’s get up to the cabin and eat 
Ted said. “I told you—trout for supper! 


Marker for Lost Tackle 


Fahoome losing two valuable rods and 
reels overside from my boat, I hit on 
this simple idea 


Rig up about 25 yard 


of old line with a discarded wooden line 
spool on one end and a good-size weight 
on the other, and keep it handy in the 
boat while fishing. If some piece of 
tackle goes overboard, toss the weight 
and spool after it quickly. With this 
buoy to mark the spot, you can go get a 


aid and find the 
Curtiss E 


grappling hook or other 
place when you get back. 
Howard. 


“Pale-faces!— 


GUARANTEED 
PROTECTION 


against 


SUNBURN and PEELING! 


Simple application of NOBURN before 
exposure to sun and wind makes your 
skin as safe as an Indian’s—no sun- 
burn, no blisters, no peeling! Produces 
a lasting tan. Especially recommended 
for delicate skins. Not greasy; dries 
instantly. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED! 


bortle costs $1.00, at 
sporting goods, department and 
drug stores. Or send coupon be- 
low to Strong Cobb & Co., Inc., 
2680 Lisbon Road, Cleveland, O 
print name and address. 





ar " 





Sse€ason-size 









Plez ise 






Please send, postpaid, one. bottle 
NOBURN. | attach $1.00 
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CITY a STATE... 










“FIRST 
CHOICE” 


for 


EASE 


of 


HANDLING 


The 


Challenger 
SCREEN 


Slotted 


a, 


‘ ve set up instantly anywhere. 


square tubing and patented inner-locking de- 
vice. The only screen with square tubing in 
exte on rod that can be adjusted in height 
without requiring separate adjustments of 
case to keep correct screen proportions. At 

r dealer Write for literature! Da-Lite 
Screen Co., Inc., Dept. 70.L., 2717 No. Craw 
ord Ave ( igo Ill. 





ETS 'EM 


Mr. Fish doesn't 
now what 
Sweep-Swing’ 
neans BUT he goes 
for ‘‘FANNY,’’ the 
TAIL-POWERED 
BUOYANT SPOON 
MONEY- BACK GUARANTEE 
Give ‘‘FANNY'"’ a workout 


if you don't like her, send her 
home within 10 days and we'll 
refund your m ones V . That's 


porting isn’t it 


$ 100 Introductory Offer 





f your dealer doesn't have ‘‘BATES 
BAITS nd $1.00 and ‘‘take your 
FANNY wi ou our next trip 
Y r get fish and 
ta ~ wor t on action will 





thrill you. Specify for BASS. 
PIKE WALL EYE or PICKEREL 
also basic color desired 
WPB stopped manufacture 
f all tackle May 31, 1942 
Order today while stocl 

IZ lasts! DEPT. OL-7 


*Trade Mark 


CROSSE, 


NE 


BATES BAITS CO., 











PACK THESE 
TWIN-AIDS* 


in your 
TACKLE BOX 


When fish don't bite and mosquitos do, 
when a chigger seems bigger than the fish 
that got away —thot's when you'll welcome 
Campho-Phenique. On scratches, small 
cuts, fin-spikes, blisters, and small cracks be- 
tween the toes Campho-Phenique — Liquid 
and Powder— offers cooling, soothing 
comfort. James F. Ballard, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE Ey 


WAR 
BONDS 













*LIQUID and POWDER 


Antiseptic Dressing 





For NIGHT FISHING 


HANG-O-LIGHT 
PAT APPD. 
Treat yous elf to the full pleas 
nigt in th HANG-O-LIGHT! 
Holds k—- lante rn : s scurety 
in proper position anna fvems he te 
ia Tends to draw flying bugs to the w wt 
= w they attract fish—rather than 


r a? ‘ mp ce od CY boat 
for a 


in a ‘ 
co Pi lifetime 7%, si. Sh coonenie in 7 S.A 


Order now 





BOAT RECTAN oe — Provide Hang-O-Lights fo 
your boats vd yw much better they rent out 


DURA ROLL COMPANY, MARION, INDIANA 











MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 
Guaranteed weedless 
all met al. At your deal- 
er’s or order direct No 
B1 Chrom % oz., No 
B2 Copper %& oz., No 
B3 Nickel 9/16 oz 
Money back guarantee! 


AUGIE’S BAIT CO. 






2945 So. 15th PI. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














Joe Hopcman Savs:- 
When the 
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AMAZING NEW LIVE WORMS 


Not Garthworme. Raised for sole 
purpose of luring fish and they do. 





50,000 repeat orders in '41. Save 
your tires—more fish in less trips. 
Get real live bait that catches fish 


when others fail. Fish with LI-CUT 
live specially-bred worms that get 
the limit first. Send today: 50Oc for 
75, $1.00 for 200, postpaid. At your 
dealer or direct. Send for folder. 


LI-CUT LIVE BAIT CO. 
Dept. 078, 2024 Hyperion Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 
AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This new manual shows you how to 
do every kind of wood carving. How to 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 
carving, level surface carving, incising, 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 
or order COD plus postage if you wish. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 72 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE | 


“The best abacend Toth og the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
to catch — =n ds boot in place, and also 

acts as ank 


e 
ACCEPT NO IN FPA TIONS! Get the origina! Gokey 


Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog _ 
GOKEY COMPANY : 


Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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It's Different After Dark 


(Continued from page 15) 


for supper. In the wet half-light of eve- 
ning he came back to his stand and 
fished the eddy for a full hour. But if 
the big trout was still laired there he re- 
fused to come out, either that day or the 
next. 

When Ralph and Max started north 
the next Saturday noon Ralph made a 
new and solemn promise. “Tonight, 
Momma,” he declared, “I’m going to 


show you all I know about fly fishing 
after dark!” 
Maxine eyed him quizzically. “Well,” 


she murmured, “we'll wait and see.” 

While she washed the supper dishes 
that night Ralph sat on the cabin porch 
and smoked. At least, he was on the 
porch smoking when she started the 
dishes. But when she finished, the porch 
was empty and Ralph’s rod was gone 
from the rack. Maxine looked around 
for his waders. They were gone too. 

“Darn him!” she muttered, and then 
she grinned in spite of herself. She knew 
where he was. Back at the pool, fishing 
his head off for the big brown once 
more. 

She slid into her waders, took her rod 
down, and felt for a can of night crawl- 
ers under the steps. If a woman was 
doomed to do her night fishing with bait 
the rest of her life she might as well 
make the most of it. 


P AT the pool, with the last of the 
sunset light fading and the red orb 
of a big July moon just showing, Ralph 
tied on a big gray Trude dry fly and 
lengthened his line carefully over the 
dark river. The fly touched the water 
just above the snag, floated the length 
of the leader, was sucked under by the 
current.... 
Thirty minutes later he was still fish- 
ing from the same spot, deftly and 
patiently. Again and again he’d laid his 


| fly in there, as he stood braced against 


the current, listening to the sounds of 
the river. Then abruptly there came an- 
other sound, the splash of a trout break- 
ing water, rolling at the top. And with 
it came the low, telltale “Sl-l-u-u-urp!” 
he had heard first in that same pool 


| weeks before. In the same instant he 





felt a quick, heavy strain on his rod. 

He struck back at the fish and felt the 
hook bite deep in solid jawbone. Then 
the black river split, in front of the 
cedar, and a long dark shape came lanc- 
ing out, flailing and rolling in a shower 
of spray. 

Ralph has never been able to recall 
more than half of what happened after 
that. He knows the trout went down to 
the bottom of the pool and tried to foul 
his leader on the log below the eddy. He 
remembers turning the fish and fight- 
ing with everything the rod had while 
the brown made a long, surging run 
down through the pool. He gave line 
grudgingly, foot by foot, but the trout 
kept on going, sullen and strong, and 
Ralph tagged along as best he could, 
water pouring in over his wader tops. 

Then the rod was without strain and 
he stripped in line frantically. After a 
couple of lifetimes he was fighting the 
fish again. It was upstream from him 
now, bucking the current in a series of 
lunges. After a while he realized that 
the hammer blows coming up through 
the rod had lost their solid punch, and 
soon the river was bringing the trout 
toward him. But he was pretty careful, 
even then, as he pressed the switch of 
his flashlight to get his first good look. 


What he 
trout, rolling 


saw was close to half a yar 
listlessly in the curr: 
whipped to a frazzle. Then Ralph 

his net the length of it. There wa 
final flurry, a last shower of spray 

stumbled ashore, his feet sloshing in 
waders, the net sagging with the we 

of the brown. 

Sweat was running down his brow 
he was breathless and drenched, a 
groped his way back to the cabin. W)} 
he felt the smooth trail under his 
he broke into a run. He wanted to s} 
his trout to Maxine, to share his victo: 

But the cabin was dark and empty 
he knew what that meant. Maxine had 
taken her can of worms and gone doy 
river. But as he stripped off his wad 
he heard voices and saw a flashli; 
winking through the brush; he 
recognized the voices. It was Max 
and Hayes Bedford. Ralph’s yell w 
echoes a mile away. 

“T got him, Max!” 
him!” 

They came hurrying up the path, 
stood and paid homage to the tri 
Bedford had a steel tape and they laid 
it along the fish. It said seventeen 
a half inches. 

After a while Ralph remembered son 
thing. “Listen, Max,” he said, “I'll 
into some dry clothes. I promised 
teach you a little about this busine 
and it’s not too late yet.” 

“Never mind, Ralph,” she told hi 
“T’ve learned.” 

Ralph looked at her in mild disbelief 
“Learned?” he repeated. “How?” 

“Hayes showed me,” Maxine explains 
“T’ve got a pretty good start. And I’m 
kinda tired. I guess I don’t want 
practice any more tonight.” 

Ralph acted a little crestfallen. “Go 
Momma, I’m sorry; I didn’t mean to let 
you down.” 

Hayes and 
other 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she said. “You 
see, when you sneaked off and left 1 
tonight I took my bait box and ws 
downstream a ways. After a while I met 


he shouted. “I 


Maxine grinned at eacl 


Haves. He suggested we fish back, and 
he gave me a fly. It’s fun!” 

“Gray Trude,” Hayes cut in. “Numbs 
six. One you taught me to tie.” 

Catch anything?” Ralph asked. 


“Yeah, she got one.” 
“Let’s see it.” 


OW greets lifted the lid of her creel and 
Hayes turned his light on it. Ralph’s 
breath went out in a long, eloquent gas 
He said just one word, “Wow!” 

The trout lay curved on a bed of fer 
in the creel, and a few inches of its t 
overhung the rim. It was a brown, 
great brown, and Ralph realized in t} 
instant that his best laurels were 
good enough. 

“How did it happen?” he asked. 

Hayes took over. “Darned if she did 
catch the world by the tail on her fi) 
cast! That brown took her from t 
headwaters down to the mouth of 
Little Manistee, but she never gave |} 
an inch of slack. When it was all ov 
the trout was in the net—but don’t e\ 
ask me how she did it!” 

talph looked at the fish again. “H 
long?” he asked. 

“Seventeen inches and a half,” Maxi 
said, with a little chuckle in her voi 

There was a pause. “You know, M« 
ma,” said Ralph humbly, “you treat 
a lot better than I deserve sometime 
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“TI took these 10 bass on 
your Jitterbug and Hawai- 


ian Wiggler. Jitterbug is 
best top-water plug I have 
ever used.” 








A Man Can be Too Smart 


(Continued from page 27) 


out to cover the time between noon and 
sundown. I have a remarkable knack of 
letting all things slide when the fish are 
biting. 

What really caused me to warm up to 
the tourist was the fact that he slid his 
fish back into the water when he caught 
them. My heart opens up to a man who 
catches bass simply for the thrill of 
catching them—and not for meat alone. 

The fish we caught that afternoon 
were nice ones, but they were quite a bit 
under that five and a half pounds that 
he said his first one weighed. Then it 
occurred to me he had probably put the 
big one back in the lake. 

“Sure, I put him back,” he said. “He’s 
right under that tree at the end of the 
hole, where I've been casting the last 
half hour.” 

We took turns casting up under the 
little tree but got no action from the big 
fellow. 

We became pretty good fishing friends 
before the season closed, and I guess 
everything would have ended happily, as 
it does in the books, if it hadn't been for 
my son. That boy has several rare gifts. 
And at least one of them is a source of 
very little satisfaction to me. It might 
be called a gift of doing the right thing 
it the wrong time. 


E BEGAN fishing the hole with us, 
and we all got some pretty nice bass. 
The tourist and I wore our arms out 
casting up under that little huisache 
tree where he said the big fellow was. I 
had a great hankering to tie into that 
outsize bass with my _six-pound-test 
tournament line. But I was half afraid 
of the results, and used this line only 
occasionally, sticking to a ten-pound-test 
most of the time 
Even the two and three-pounders gave 
us a first-class fight in this little hole, 
because there was no moss on the bot- 
tom for them to run into and bury them- 
selves as they do in so many of our 
Southern warm-water lakes. But here 
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and do fancy 


some 


they would run 
jumping 

This big fellow would really have been 
worth the money. “Gave me the finest 
fight I ever had with a bass,” the tourist 
assured me. “He’s in fine shape—got 
that pale-green color of all the bass in 
this hole, but he’s a fine fighter.” 

The Little Lake bass all are pale in 
coloring, while those in the Big Lake, 
half a mile away, are dark green, blend 
ing into a rich bronze on the back. 

Well, neither the tourist nor I 
managed to snag 
Little Lake again that Best I] 


season. 


could accomplish was a sort of second- 


hand experience with him. On the afte! 


noon before the season closed I was late 


getting home—which put me in a bad 
mood anyway—and was rounding the 
corner when I saw my son standing on 
the bank, fighting a fish. 

I slid to a stop and was walking down 
to encourage him, when I glanced at the 
line—and saw the telltale white-and 
black of my tournament line. 

“What the world are you doing with 
that line?” I demanded (entirely igno: 
ing the fact that I shouldn’t bother any 
body, man or boy, who is fighting a fish) 

“T couldn’t find the other Just 
then a bass with a mouth that I could 
have thrown my hat into without touch 
ing the sides, came bursting out of the 
pool and shook himself with a fury that 
left me speechless. My son hung on for 
dear life. 

It was the big fellow—or his uncle \ 
huge bass and a real fighter 

I looked at that monster and then at 
the little line, started to tell my son to 
handle him carefully, to ease off on him 
But I checked myself and decided to let 
him alone. It was his fish. He had 
hooked it. and he could land it or losé 
it—six-pound-test or not. 

[I have to hand it to the kid. He really 
handled the fish like a master. And it 
wasn’t until he had the almost 


whipped down that I noticed he was also 


bass 


Left: 
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-- Best Top Water Bait 
ver Used! = Sim Gay, Scottsboro, Ala. 
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JITTERBUGS $1.10 ea. 
Choice of 6 Colors 







Emil Polson, Bridgeport, Conn., writes: 
“These bass were caught in Candlewood Lake, 
Danbury, Conn., with the Jitterbug. Two Jitter- 
bugs can be seen in the picture. 
consider my fishing equipment complete if I did 
not have these Jitterbugs.” 


I would not 


Noisy Action Kills Bass 


For excitement, try a Jitterbug on a calm day or 
night. Its noisy, struggling action brings vicious 
strikes right on the surface where you can see 
and hear them. 


Write for catalog. 


427 North St., Akron, Ohio 





using my pet tournament rod and reel. 

The boy was trembling when he final- 
ly got the big fish up to the edge of the 
bank and eased it in onto land. Careful- 
ly I took out the hooks and held the bass 
up. It was the same one the tourist got, 
[I figured, as I slid it back into Little 
Lake 

“Where did you hook him?” I asked 
the kid 

“Over under that little tree. I caught 
the plug in that branch over the water, 
and when I pulled it off he took hold. 
It sure did scare me.” 

“Yes, I can imagine that.” 

“And Dad, I’m sorry about 
but 

“Oh, let it go. 
gone thing 

And if that tourist had shown up 
about then I would probably have given 
the boy my rod and reel too. 


Water Chestnut Pest 


PLANT native to 
chestnut or water caltrop — which 
mysteriously appeared in this country 
some 20 years ago, has become a pest in 
ireas and there is danger that it 
may reach other sections. It spreads so 





that line, 


You can have the dog- 


Asia—the water 


certain 


rapidly that it soon impedes or stops 
navigation, and chokes out aquatic 
plants which are good waterfowl food. 


It is now abundant along the Potomac 
River from Alexandria, Va., to the mouth 
Creek, below Quantico, a 
distance of 40 miles; at the junction of 
the Hudson and Mohawk Rivers in New 
York; and in part of Massachusetts. 

Experts of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and U.S. Army Engineers are 
having a hard time fighting it. At pres- 
ent there is hope that the plant is com- 
ing under control in the Potomac River, 
but it is feared that persons who find the 
plant attractive and its fruit a novelty 
may transplant it to other waters. The 
plant forms a dense mass of floating 
vegetation which is held to the stream 
bottom by long stems. It soon eliminates 
practically all submerged vegetation. 
Fish avoid these beds, rowboats cannot 
go through them because oars become 
fouled, as do the propellers of smaller 
motor-driven craft. 


of Potomac 





Sights should be in good order—not bent or marred 


HILE this war is going on—and 

probably for some time after- 

ward—a thing which you and I 

can both bet on, is that many 
a man who wants to add to his armory 
is going to have to do it through the 
secondhand market. At that, matters 
could be worse, for the United States 
is—and has long been—the greatest gun 
country in the world. There are literally 
millions of sporting firearms floating 
around, and within the next year or two 
a lot of them are going to change hands. 
Prices are up in the second- 
hand market, of course; but 
even at that many guns are a 
bargain, as a good American 
gun has more use built into 
it than the average man will 
give it in a lifetime—if the 
gun has been cared for. If it 
hasn't been cared for, well, 
that is another story. 

So let us look over this busi- 
ness of buying a used gun to 
see if we can't formulate a 
few rules. 

In these days particularly, 
I believe the first thing the 
prospective buyer should ask 
himself is this: What are the 
chances for a continued sup- 
ply of ammunition? No mat- 
ter how nice the gun, how 
well-preserved, it is useless 
unless one can lay his hands 
on fodder for it. That rules 
out all the ‘‘wildcats.”’ In 
ordinary times that would not 
be so. A man could buy prim- 
ers, powder, and bullets and reload for 
himself. If he did not care to do that, 
he could send his cases off to a custom 
loadér and have them reloaded. But not 
today. Except for material in the hands 
of dealers, the supply of components is 
frozen. Custom loaders still have some, 
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but it won’t be long until they 
are at the bottom of the bar- 
rel. So buy no 2-R Lovells, no 
.35 Whelens, no .280 Dubiels, 
and so on—that is, unless you 
have your ammunition supply 
sewed up, hog-tied, and set 
on. The same thing applies 
to a lot of foreign calibers for 
which American arms have 
not been made in quantity— 
the 9 mm. Mauser, the .256 
Mannlicher, the .30 Luger, the 
9 mm. Luger, the 7.62 mm. 
Mauser pistol cartridge, the 
.455 Webley revolver car- 
tridge, and so on. Already I 
have had a good many frantic 
queries from owners of such 
guns, wanting to know where 
they can get ammunition. 

The same thing holds true 
of many cartridges that have 
for some years been trembling 
on the verge of obsolescence; the whole 
Newton series, for example—.256, .30, 
and the .35 which, good cartridge though 
it was, has not been loaded for about 
three years. I'd be leery, too, of such 
cartridges as the .35 Winchester Auto, 
the .33 Winchester, and the .303 British. 
I'd be doubly leery of the good old black- 
powder cartridges that are on their way 
out—the .40/65, the .40/82, the .45/60, and 
45/90. 

Another little detail to look into: has 
the gun you are thinking of buying a 


Check rust or erosion in a lever-rifle barrel by looking down the 
bore from the muzzle toward a white card placed in the open breech Paton 


well-known American name on it? If 
it has, you can probably gets parts even 
though the gun is not a current model. 
On the other hand if it is a foreigner, 
if it was made by a defunct company, 
or if it is a long-obsolete model, count 10 
before you buy it and then don’t. The 





DONT buy an obsolete model or 
_ aforeigngun..... .. 
DONT buy one that uses hard-to- 
get cartridges ...... 
DONT buy anything without thor- 
ough examination . . . . 


DONT aliow yourself to be qypped 











big arms companies keep great stocks 
of spare parts on hand, even for models 
which have not been made for years. 
Repairs and replacements will probably 
be simple, as all the standard companies 
plan, at this writing, to maintain their 
service departments for the duration. 
But suppose you get wooed and won by 
some handsome little German, Belgian, 
or English gun, or by one made by an 
American company that is no longer in 
business. Well, the gun becomes 
worthless unless you find a gunsmith 
who can make a part by hand. And 
that’s no easy job. And don’t buy a shot- 
gun with twist or Damascus barrels 
They are not safe! 

On the other hand, some obsolete guns 
were made or imported in 
such enormous quantities that 
parts ought to be available 
until the cows come home. A 
.30/40 Krag, which hasn't been 
made for 40 years, is still a 
good buy. So is a rifle on the 
'98 Mauser action, on the 
Model 1917, or on the obsolete 
Model 30 Remington or Model 
54 Winchester actions. 

If you still have a reason- 
able chance of getting am- 
munition, and if the gun is 
made by a good, reputable 
American company, you are 
on your way to satisfaction. 
The next thing to inquire into 
is the firearm’s state of re- 
pair. Look at the barrels first. 
If it is a rifle of the bolt-action 
variety, remove the bolt and 

. look through the barrel in 
both directions—-from the 
breech and from the muzzle. 
that it is without pits, 

that the lands are smooth and 
sharp and are not worn from cleaning 
at the muzzle. Wear in the barrel of 
a high-powered bolt-action rifle always 
shows up first just forward of the throat. 
Is the rifling there dark, rough, pitted? 
If it is, it has already been shot from 
1,500 to 5,000 times, and the barrel has 
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little if any gilt-edge accuracy left. A 
barrel can be reblued on the outside, 
metal fouling can be removed from the 
nside; but metal eroded or rusted out 
cannot be replaced. If the rifle is a 
lever-action, look in the barrel from the 
muzzle against a piece of white paper 
in the open breech. 

And take a look at the sights while 
you’re at it. Sights don’t wear out, of 
course, but they may have been bent or 
loosened, and the threads of adjustment 
screws stripped. If so, they can prob- 
ably be repaired or replaced, but you 
will want to figure on the cost of having 
this done in considering the price of the 
rifle. 

Wipe out the barrel. Grease can make 
a barrel look better than it is. If dust 
ind lint have collected in it, they can 
make it look worse. In the shotgun, 
beware of dents and pits in the barrel. 
Dents can be taken out at the factory 
or by a good gunsmith. Pits are there 
to stay. They deform the shot and raise 
Ned with patterns. It is a good idea, too, 
to pattern the shotgun if you have the 
opportunity, using the standard 30-in. 
circle at 40 yd. and getting the percent- 
ige. Cheap shotguns with swaged choke 
ometimes shoot the choke out. 

If you can target a rifle you are in- 
terested in, do so by all means. Roll up 
i blanket and rest the rifle on it just 
forward of the trigger guard and aim at 
1 good, conspicuous bullseye at least 6 
in. in diameter. If you are any sort of a 
shot, you ought to make a 5-shot group 
of from 4 to 6 in. even with open sights. 
If the group runs larger, be leery of that 
rifle. Not long ago a boy of 18 came out 
to our range with a .32 Special he had 
just bought. It wouldn’t stay on a target 
3 ft. square at 100 yd. The action rattled 
like a 1917 Model T, and the stock looked 
is though it had been used as a chop- 
ping block. Yet some pirate had soaked 
that kid $20 for the wreck 

See that the action is tight, that empty 
shells eject. Putting one hand on the 
fore-end and the other at the grip, twist 
a double-gun to see if you can detect 
looseness. Cock a rifle and see if you 
can force the hammer or cocking piece 
down with the fingers. If you can, lay 
off of it In the case of a bolt-action 
rifle see that the serial numbers on the 
receiver and on the bolt correspond. If 
they don’t, someone may have switched 
bolts and you have incorrect headspace. 
If you have the chance, by all means 
take a rifle to a gunsmith and let him 
check the headspace with the gauges 
that any gunsmith worth his salt ought 
to have. 

Often, but by no means always, you 
can tell a good deal about how a gun is 
inside by how it is outside. A gun that 
is rusted outside, that shows the stock 
was never in its lifetime rubbed with 
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We are helping to provide 


the ammunition without which 


there can be no Freedom. The 
quantities needed for the armed 


forces of Liberty almost defy calcula- 

tion. There are millions of men to sup- 
ply—millions of guns to be kept firing— 
machine guns, and rapid fire rifles that pour 





out their bullets in streams. The great plants of 

the Western Cartridge Company are going full 

speed ahead to keep up the vital flow of ammunition 

—to hasten the day when Western ammunition again 
can be available in normal quantities for peacetime use. 


Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Ill. 


SuperX and Xpert 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


MORE | 
MARKSMEN 4 
FOR AMERICA ¢ 


ed oil, and in general looks as if a was sound. I cleaned up the action, re- 
le of dozen horses have stepped finished the stock with linseed oil, used 
‘ t 10 years, and then sold it for 

use and is pretty badly chewed 
e as well as out ‘heck the trigger pull. See that it is 
the other hand, one can sometime mooth d crisp. See that the safety 
i gun that looks pretty badly beate operat ind that it operates smoothly. 


up but which is still sound I once EV today, it is possible to pick up 


ht a 20 gauge L. C. Smith ejector ome bargains. A rifle may be sound 
$17. The barrel was leaded from illy but the stock may look like 
to stern and the stock had not a th levil. A new rough-turned and in- 
ge of varnish left on it. But under etted ock can be bought for $5 or so, 
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and fitted and finished at home by the 
man handy with tools. A _bolt-action 
rifle may be in an unpopular caliber—a 
Model 54 Winchester for the 9 mm. 
Mauser cartridge, for example. Win- 
chester will supply a new barrel in .30/06, 
.270, or .257 for around $10. There are 
still plenty of ways to skin the cat. 

But don’t get gypped. 

If you want a certain gun badly and 
find one in such good shape that it is 
practically new, you will be, I think, 
justified in paying close to the list price 
for it. On the other hand, if it is still in 
good condition but shows some wear, 
from 50 to 75 percent of the new price 
should be sufficient. If it shows a lot of 
wear, from 33 to 50 percent of the new 
price is plenty. The other day I saw an 
ancient double-gun of good grade for 
which the dealer was asking 90 percent 
of the list price. It had been used for 
at least 20 and possibly for 30 years, and 
it showed it. Another dealer had on dis- 
play a Smith & Wesson .38 which had 
cost new about $35. He was asking only 
$60 for it! 

So don’t buy a gun for an obsolete or 
hard-to-get cartridge. 

Don’t buy an obsolete model or any 
gun by a fly-by-night or foreign com- 
pany. 

Don’t buy a wreck. 

And don’t get gypped 

The country is full of good second- 
hand guns, and the man who wants one 

and who will also keep his shirt on 
will probably do pretty well by himself. 

Furthermore, a lot of guns are going 
to be made in the future, by factories 
with enormously expanded facilities 
This war won't last forever. Remember 
that in the late spring of 1918, the Ger- 
mans looked like winners, and that in 
the early fall they were running like 
rabbits. 


BEWARE OF 
RESTRICTIVE LAWS! 


® Beware of crackpot legislation which 
duplicates laws already on the books, or 
which is simply nuisance legislation by 
the lunatic fringe that will use the war 
as an excuse to put over pet notions. A 
federal explosives act is already on the 
books, and anyone who deals in or stores 
explosives has to buy a license. The 
farmer with a can of black powder to 
blow up a stump has to get one, as does 
the owner of a hole-in-the-ground mine 
with his case of dynamite, and the hand- 
loader with his half-dozen cans of rifle 
powder. All well and good. 

But then comes the legislature of my 
native state in special to con- 
sider a bill which exactly duplicates the 
federal law, but is so loosely worded it 
could be interpreted to mean that the 
innocent handloader with his half dozen 
cans of powder and handful of primers 
would be a “manufacturer” and have to 
shell out $50 

A good many arms-registration laws 
have been introduced in state legisla- 
tures and some have passed. Watch out! 
Registration is but the first step toward 
confiscation 

Everyone knows how New York’s 
notorious Sullivan Law has worked out. 
Every two-bit hoodlum in New York is 
armed to the teeth, but the honest man 
who likes to do some target shooting or 
plinking with a .22 pistol has had a heck 
of a time getting either a gun or a 
license. Registration won't keep the 
crooks and the fifth columnists from 
possessing firearms, but it will raise hob 
with the honest, law-abiding, and tax- 
paying sportsman. Yell like the devil 
if they try to slip anything over on you. 


session 


60 


Act through your sportsman’s and rifle 
clubs! 

Firearms legislation very effectively 
disarmed the British public before the 
war, and then, when invasion loomed, 
the British appealed to America for 
sporting rifles and shotguns so they 
could arm those disarmed civilians to 
resist paratroops. Let’s not get in that 
spot! 


ERNEST MILLER 
ON ELK RIFLES 


® For some testimonial evidence on the 
.257, I'll call on an extraordinary char- 
acter—-Ernest Miller, dude rancher, big- 
game guide in the Rockies and Alaska, 
sniper in the first World War, all-round 
gun nut and experimenter, a man who 
owns and uses everything from the .22 
Hornet to the .375 Magnum. Miller has 
been shooting the .257 since it was first 
hatched, and has used it on every sort 
of North American big game—deer, elk, 
antelope, sheep, grizzlies, caribou. He 
considers the .257 plenty adequate for 
elk. 

“This notion that a man needs a heavy 
rifle for elk is a lot of applesauce,” Miller 


Open a double-gun and try to twist it in the 
hands to detect signs of looseness and wear 


“IT have killed a dozen elk with a 
.25/35. 
.257 is 


says. 
tiny 6 mm. Lee-Navy and with a 
With the 117 or 125-gr. bullet the 
all the elk rifle anyone needs.” 

Well, maybe so, but this guy Miller 
takes color movies of game, and he gets 
so close to even the wary bighorn that 
he could hit it with his hat. In the 
hands of a hunter and stalker like that 
practically anything from a baseball bat 
on up would be good elk medicine. 


NEW BOOK ON 
HANDLOADING 


®The Encyclopedia Britannica of the 
handloading hobby has long been Phil 
Sharpe’s book, “Complete Guide _ to 
Handloading,” which is now out in a 
new edition (Funk & Wagnalls). It costs 
$7.50, a right fair piece of change, but 
it is a big substantial book crammed 
with information. Everything the more 


serious handloader and gun nut should 
know about cases, primers, powders, 
bullets, tools, gauges, and whatnot is 
there, and it is a mine of information 
for the man who wants to know what 
makes the wheels go round. In addition 
there are extensive tables for reloading 
all standard cartridges and most of the 
wildcats. A 70-page supplement to the 
first edition brings it up to date with 
new loads with the newer powders 
many of which either had not appeared 
or had just come on the market when 
the first edition was printed. The sup- 
plement also contains a chapter on 
shooting the Schuetzen rifle by N. H 
Roberts, who, incidentally, worked out 
the .257 which bears his name. A lot of 
information there, and a good addition 
to any gun nut’s library. 





Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 











Remington .35 is Deadly 


} 


Question: I have been toying with the idea 
of getting a second-hand .35 Remington pump- 
action rifle for Pennsylvania deer. Do you think 
the cartridge worth while?—E. S., Pa 


Answer: You bet I do. The .35 Remington 
cartridge has a well-earned reputation as being 
one of the deadliest of all medium-range car 
tridges on deer—or even on elk, for that mat- 
ter. It’s big, fat 200-gr. soft-point slug has a 
muzzle velocity of 2,200 ft. a second, and hits 
like a ton of lead. I know of no better choice 
for the deer hunter who is not an expert rifle 
man, but who is trained in using a pump-action 
shotgun.—J. O'C 


Puzzling Handgun Caliber 


Question: I just bought a second-hand Smith 
& Wesson revolver. I thought it was for the 
45 caliber cartridge, but now I find it’s marked 
455." What is the correct cartridge? What 
does .455 mean?—L. B. R., Pa 


Answer: Your revolver takes, I think, the 
.455 Webley M-II, the British service cartridge, 
It uses a 265-gr. lead bullet at 600 ft. a second, 
and has quite a reputation for knockdown power. 
It’s loaded in this country by the big loading 
companies, even though it is not well dis- 
tributed and you may have trouble getting a 
supply.—J. O’C. 


Unwise Change 


Question: I’m very fond of my old Model 
95 Winchester lever-action .30/06, but its barrel 
is now worn out and I must get a new one. 
Could I have it rebarreled in .270 caliber? 
From what I read I’d rather have this latter 
size.—T. T. N., Tex. 


Answer: Yes, it’s possible but it would not 
be safe. The 95 did all right with the old .30,/ 06 
stuff that drove a 150-grain bullet at 2,700 ft. a 
second, but it is not satisfactory with the new 
.30,/06 cartridges of the same weight that travel 
at nearly 3,000. It would probably be very un 
safe with the .270, as most factory loadings of 
that caliber develop somewhat higher breech 
pressures than the .30/06 does. They are safe in 
modern bolt-action rifles, but wouldn't be in 
the old Model 95. I'd forget about it if I were 
you.—J. O’C 


.22 Hi-Power 


Question: I have a chance to buy a 
Power Is that rifle a good deer 
A. G. A., New York. 


22 Hi- 


caliber? — 


Answer: With its little 70-gr. bullet, the .22 
Hi-Power is an excellent vermin cartridge when 
used in a medium or medium-heavy barrel; but 
it isn’t so good on deer since the light bullet 
tends to make superficial wounds, and not kills 
In my native state of Arizona, the .22 Hi-Power 
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nded so many deer that the game com- 
sion made it illegal to hunt big game with 
bullet weighing less than 87 gr. In other 
is, they deliberately ruled out the .22 Hi- 
ver. Draw your own conclusions.—J. O’C. 


2-R 


Question: I read in your department that the 
Lovell cartridge was made by necking down 
25/20 case to .22. I have a .25/20 lever- 

yn rifle and I wonder if I could have a 2-R 


rel fitted to it.—J.R.W., Vt. 


Lovell 


Answer: The 2-R Lovell case is formed from 
he .25/20 single-shot case, and not from the 
eater case. Your rifle is chambered for the 
eater, which is a much shorter case than the 
gle shot. You couldn't use the relatively long 
case in that action, and you couldn’t use 
sharp-pointed:- bullets in a tubular magazine. 


ry!—J. O'C. 


Not for Handguns! 


Question: The other day in a store I saw 
ne .32/20 cartridges with 80-gr. “high speed” 
lets. I looked up the velocity and found it to 
be 2,050 ft. a second. That would really make a 
ng-range handgun of my .32/20 revolver, but 
I thought I'd find out first if it would be safe. 


—V.E.S., Nebr 

Answer: If you had looked more closely you'd 
have found a warning on the box that those hot 
cartridges are to be used in rifles only and not 
in handguns. They are too hot for handguns, as 
they develop much higher pressures.—J. O'C. 


Wrong Approach 


e quail shot, 


Question: I am a perfectly terribl 
so bad that I would hesitate to admit to you or 
anyone else just how many 
every bird I bring down. I am using a pump, 
2 full-choke 20 gauge. for our Texas bobwhites 
The gun is light and handy, but I just can’t hit 
t advised that I should get rid 
gauge automatic in full 
more power so I 


shells I use for 


em. I've been 
the 20 and buy a 12 
ke instead. Trying to get 
ld kill those darned quail, I’ve been 
gh-velocity shells with 1 oz. of No. 7" shot 
There is the picture; what do y think?—R. J., 


wn 


1 €X 


using 


Answer: I think the principal thing responsi- 
e is that you are using the wrong choke and 
e wrong shells. There is absolutely no use 

whatever in using a full choke for bobwhites, 

since the average quail is killed between 18 and 
yd For that range an improved-cylinder 
ring of about 45 to 50 percent is what is 

needed, and not a full choke such as you are 
ng 


Don’t let anybody tell you that you need a 12, 


and don’t let anybody tell you that you need an 
automatic either. The 12 bere is all right, but 
the gun weighs more, as a rule, and is slower 
to hardle than a 20. An improved-cylinder 20 
will kill quail just as well at 25 to 30 yd. as a 
12. Full-choke patterns are so small, even at 
30 yd., that they are darned easy to miss with 
At 15 or 20 yd., it’s equivalent to using a rifle 
Another thing wrong—you're using a big bu 
load. The high-velocity shells are all right for 
ducks, and for pass-shooting at doves, but they 
are needlessly expensive and powerful for uy 
land shooting. As good a quail load as y« 
yuld get Id be the trap load with 1 oz. ot 
» 8 
You hav about three choices to make your 
hot so far as the gun goes 
full-choke barrel opened 
to improved ider by the company that mad 
it. Or you can have one of the variable-chok 
devices installed The third 
is to use—instead of those high-velocity l 
loads made by th 
full-choke gur 
improved-cylin 


c 
‘ 
iN 


altern: 
—the spreader loads or brus} 
various companies In your 
they'll give you approximately 

but the patterns are usually a little 
patchy, and not as even as a good, characteristic 


cylinder pattern.—J. O'C. 


der patterns, 


improved 


Repeater for Boy 


Question: I have a single-shot .22 rifle, but I 
want a My dad thinks I ought to 
keep the single-shot until I am older (I’m 
but I think a repeater is better, Please tell 
I'm right so that I can show your answer 


Dad.—B. H., Pa. 


repeater. 


1 


Answer: Sorry, son, but I think your 
Boys aren't ys as careful as 
might be, so a single-shot is safer. 


father 
is right. alway they 
It’s probably 
easier to learn to shoot with one, too; because 
the boy 
place that one shot of his. I 
very lucky boy to have a nice .22 and a father 


oting.—J. O'C 


behind the gun has to be careful t 


think you are a 


who takes an interest in your sh 


Spanish Mauser 
Question: I have a rifle which is in good 
shape, but one which I know little about I 
wonder if you'll give me some dope on it; it's 
marked “Republica Mexicana 1912. Waffe 
fabrik Steyer, Austria.”"—R. L. J., II. 


Your rifle is a 7 mm. Mauser made 
The action 


Answer: 
in Austria for the army of Mexico. 
is a good one, and many fine rifles have been 
built on it in this country. The caliber is the 
common 7x57 mm., the “Spanish’’ Mauser. Y<« 
can use any commercial American ammunitior 
in it safely. You're lucky that it’s in good 
shape, as all the Mexican army rifles I’ve seen 
had barrels that looked like the inside of a 
stovepipe.—J. O’C 


Crack Skeet Shots Train Air Fighters 


Continued 


ten yards on each side of it. The stu- 
dent’s first shots are from the center 
platform at targets flying straight away 
from him; later he fires from the side 
platforms at birds going away at an 
ingle. Instruction in shooting stance, 
swinging, leading, and follow-through 
is eareful and thorough. Lieutenant 
‘Chuck” Wisner, in charge of shotgun 
instruction at the Pensacola Naval Air 
Station and near-by Navy flying fields, 
ys that to get good results an instruc- 
r can’t handle more than five students 
hour. 
After he has gained some skill at traps 
ile cadet moves on to the skeet ranges. 
iter on he shoots at trap-thrown tar- 
ts from a moving base. At Pensacola 
lis base is an engine-driven flat car 
vhich circles a half-mile track that is 
irrounded by hidden traps at varying 
istances. Final practice is with a pivot- 
mounted shotgun equipped with spade 
handles and machine-gun sights. 
Most of the top-flight skeet and trap 
hots of the country, who are within the 
ge limits for officers, have applied for 


from 


pade 13 


commissions in the Army or Navy, and 
many who have all the qualifications 
will be called into one service or the oth- 
er as gunnery instructors and for other 
duties. Skeet shots of ability and 
with only club-competition experience 
probably could not qualify as instructors, 
but both the Navy and Army air services 
are convinced that they are likely to 
make the best air gunners, and want all 
of them that they can get. These men, 
if they apply for commissions, enlist i1 
the Navy, or are selected for service ir 
the Army, should make their skill wit! 
the shotgun known to recruiting o1 
sonnel officers. They are needed to 
the guns of our fighting planes 

Skeet is doing its bit for the Army 
and Navy—and the Army and Navy 
doing a lot for skeet. In the course 
the war tens of thousands of men wi 
learn to shoot skeet in the gunnery 
schools. After the war most of them 
will want to continue in the game. That 
makes it pretty certain that in the fu- 
ture skeet will be an even more popular 
sport than it is today. 


less 





GOLD — 24 OUNCES I$ 
WORTH '840.°°__ 1 VE SEEN 
MANY A TIME OUT HERE 
WHEN ID HAVE REFUSED 
ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD FOR 


MY 24 OUNCE BAUER 


BLIZZARD PROOF 
DOWN JACKET 





SHS ONLY 24 OUNCES 
HTER THAN FEATHERS 


ARMER THAN 10 SWEATERS 


* WARM 


NDPROOF AND 
EATHERPROOF 
ARM AS TOAST IN 

ZERO WEATHER 


— BIRDS. WHY CARRY 
ES ARE WARMER” 





Well Worth Waiting For— 


new illustrated catalog of Bauer 


wn Garments and Sleeping Robes. 


éddics BAUER 


SEATTLE.U.S.A. 


will be on hand to take care of AE 
Sportsmen. To-day it's Govern- | \¢ 
ment needs. Get special folders on 
items now available. We'll serve 
you whenever possible * * * =—= 


LYMAN, 85-M West St., Middlefield, Ct. 
New Catalog 10c. Folders Free 
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TRAIN for AERIAL SHOOTING 


TARGO GUN... 22 cal. 


és Combination Rifle and Scatter Gun 


Many dealers still have this useful and entertain- 
ing firearm, with or without trap. It is smoothe 
bore, 8-shot, military-type bole action, clip re- 
peater. Has interchangeable ‘“Targo Tube”’ for use 
as scatter gun and ‘‘Rifle Adapter’’ for use with 

gular (solid shot) cartridges. Targo gun $12.80 
(Si3. 35 west of Rockies) . . . Targo Trap $6.45. 


Send 3¢ for detailed and illustrated folder. 





























Targo (With Targo Trap and The Targo Gun makes an 


Targo Targets) provides low- ideal, light milit ary type 
ctinean vas o's QF, MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 2", ja! mme 
Great fun and exce nt train . ° , nc. or « viliar def 6 unite, or 
ing for any serial Ing. 26007 St. John Stree? New Haven, Conn,‘ Civilian guards. 





CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


talog-Hand Book tell 
ation of making your 
paren oon information 
pertaining to 





S about 
own 
(il- 


Our Ca 
fascin 
ammur ition 
justrat ed) mn € thing 










g nd 20 for copy The 20c partial- 
ly covers cost ot Dt Ibi sh ing and mailing—the 20c will be 
refunded on your fir order, Car ~~ requests send 25c. 
















357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, California Local Dealer 


CLEAN THAT 
GUN TODAY! 


USE HOPPE’S NO. 9 


Make sure your firearms (any kind) are free 

of primer, powder, lead, or metal fouling. 
| Check them for rust. Use Hoppe’s 
No. 9—the old dependable. Your 
gun dealer sells it or send 10c for 
sample and our complete “Gun 
Cleaning Guide’. Or we'll send 
this book FREE to anyone who asks. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Scores Again 


PISTOL mana 1942 Edition 


The 1942 edition of PISTOL HIGHLIGHTS is hot off 

the press! Over 200 photographs of top-ranking 

shooters . . . 36 pages brim full of information on who's 

who among pistoleers in each state. If you haven't 

already received your copy, mail the coupon today 
. edition is limited, 












EQUIP YOUR GUN 








a R E E For Colt, Smith £ Wes- 
‘ son, Hi-Standarc Ortgies 
Send Coupon today a Luger and Mause rs.TOU GH 
- UNBREAKABLE Rich 

- - _— — —_w = “= — emart Colors, neatly checked 
Ivory, peer. qrainut Onyx, etc 

LOW PRIC Free Catalog 

Name =~ . (Dealers auto ed) . - 
. SPORTS, INC. (mfrs) 2850 N. Clark St., 


Street and No. 








City 
COLTS PATENT f 





‘RE ARMS MFG -CO 


a 


BE PREPARED! 


LEARN TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN | 
MADE in = ~~ | 


High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 61 Foote St. 















HARD | 
ACCURATE SHOOTING | 


wares CHAMBERED AIR .22 
You can use new m | BENJAMIN AIR 
. RIFLES with LEVER. "HAND PUMP any- 
where, tor practice tiring or just plinking, around 
the house or camping fehing, hunting, ete at lowest cost "7? 
Shooting force is sauuste ible with ame asians maximum 7 " ae 
ae aged ene accuracy — f ward lunge to dis ~ 
s By Y < Sye og action- ‘Hammer Fire ease “ae er ~ 
a00" Single Shot Catt - A new stock by Bishop 
This improved stock is more 
ly finished 

















™ 






$9.00 Staste Shot Cal 7 22 -4 5 with 00 pelle 
$10.50 a comple i of Improved BENJAMIN 
GENUING. “COMPRESSED AIR TARGET PISTOLS. No 
License Required. Write for details and FREE ome ae Oh 
Benjamin Air Rifle Con, 822 Marion St., St. Louls, Mo., U.S.A 





complete- 
has a design of cheek piece that 






E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 


HANDBOOK & CATALOG 
Twice as big. All articles revised. 
Complete section on cameras, 
boats. outboard motors. Latest 
prices. Order your equipment now 
on our Time Payment Plan. 
PARKER-WHELEN CO. Inc 
827 14th ST., NW. W., WASH., D.C 


SUPER-TARGETSPOT, 10, 12, 15, 20 power. 


fine 


. will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
COL. WHELEN form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
1k ate B N S u NL bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
west ig New | Catalog on request 
POSTPAID 








The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 


% petunded 

On Your Fire 
Purchase OF 
$5.00 or Over 
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SUPERIOR 
TARGET & HUNTING SCOPES 


give best results in any light. 


features of the 

MAKING Seie 
when conditi 
for Folders 


Look into the 
outstanding 
tions for purchase 
are normal. Write 


LYMAN GUN Sient CoRp. 


— rv es it fi 


scopes 








Cc-7, Chicago. 


New Haven, Conn. 





Lots of Luck — 
All of it Bad 


(Continued from page 29) h 


island. It was an unpretentious } bh, 
comfortable dwelling. We stomped ee 
of the wind into a warm room and er 
moved three or four layers of clothi 
The table was set with a feast of oyst D 
on the half shell, clam chowder, and et t 
baked gray trout—a meal out of 1 +} 
backyard of the club-—about as welc: 
any food I have ever sat down to ian é 
“Many hunters this season?” I asked oe 
Peel } 
“We've had only forty,” the guide 
plied. “This is a pretty hard place 
reach, and most of the shooters stop o ; 
at Mattamuskeet. But every hunter w . 
has been with us carried home his limi ‘ th 
“You haven’t seen this fellow Marti: 
action,” I commented wickedly 
The hands of my watch 
when Peel knocked on our door. 17 
wind had stopped blowing, and st 
were out once more. We could hear 
roar of pounding surf. nal } 
Faint streaks had grayed the 
sky when we climbed into the boat tl} 
was to transport us to our blind, t 
“best spot in the country.” Three craf 
loaded with supplies and decoys, moved Hi f 
out into the sound. Waves wrinkled t! 
surface of the brackish water, but t 
storm of the night before was gone 
Clouds of Canada geese and ducks of 4 
all species roared upward and away fri 
the shallow water around the isla: 
until the air was black with waté 
fowl. The concentration of birds, fee 
ing on the widgeon grass, was greate! - th 
than I have ever seen at any other pla: , ; 
John was hard to restrain. If I had 1 
kept a steadying hand on him, he’d h 
bounded over the side of the skiff, baz 
ing like a beagle puppy. 


as 


said 5 


easte 


UR guide and three helpers put « 
two stools of goose, brant, and du 
decoys totaling 170 blocks. They left 
crouched on the narrow tip of land ir a 


world totally blue except for the strip of ~ 
white sand that was a barrier betw 7 
the sound and the Atlantic Ocean | ; yee 
yond. ; isle 
I don’t believe I have ever felt m¢ On 
isolated than I felt on that speck ernie 
nameless island, with the gray daw Spage 
streaking in the east and the silence th ‘s 
was filled to the brim with the roar of rd) 
water. Our only blind was the thi rae 
pompadour of short grass—brown ar! = 
green and gray—which provided shallow black 
cover from the quick eyes on the flyway , 
The flaming arc of the sun floated u} a 
ward out of the water, and even while | ‘ 
was adjusting myself to the discomfo! : . 
of the short grass, John hissed, “Dow ei 
A flock of pintails came down wind, f fe 
ing like white-streaked bullets. Jol ven 
opened fire, but they were beyond eff« . 
tive range of his lead. He was exulta! as - 
nonetheless Ww 
“Looks like a good day today,” |! I 
ski 
grinned lok 
Minutes later a flock of blacks car radia 
in, set their pinions, and coasted into t! ae 
blind. John rolled to his knees and th p we 
flared upward, fighting for space. W eae 
killed two of the big birds, which fell wre 
the edge of the decoys, and anoth : b 
sailed down 200 yards away, toward - 
where the boat was hidden on the oth . 
side of the shallow bay. The guides we - = 
watching us, all right. While we wads 
out and brought in the two dead black . ; 
they cranked the motor of the skiff ar . Bu 
retrieved the third duck. Then they fle 28 
back to cover. Before the boat w = 
JUL} 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


cealed again, two low-flying birds 
pped squarely into the middle of the 
yy stool. They were mergansers. 
y caught sight of us through the 
ss and took off again for the blue wa- 
; far out into the bay. 
he sun climbed and I dug my camera 
of its black case. All year long I 
wanted such pictures as these and I 
nded to get them, even at the cost of 
it for the table. But even then, the 
goose that came in caught me un- 
pared. I had focused my camera and 
the lens for quick action—had slid 
camera into the grass, whence it 
ild be hastily retrieved. The old gan- 
came skimming along the water with 
wings set. Almost over the decoys, 
sharp black eyes caught sight of our 
ices in the and he flared sky- 
ird. John rolied to a sitting position 
d opened fire. Not until the gander 
1d turned on his back and splashed in- 
the decoys did I remember the cam- 
I had been too late for an action 
cture. 


grass 


HE heavy flight died down by the 
middle of morning, but not before we'd 
seven ducks, five of them blacks, 

id three geese. By midmorning, too, 
the wind had vanished completely and 
the sun was warm. The flights of pin- 
tails and teal which had been trading up 
and down the sound settled down into 
one flock of enormous proportions out on 
the broad surface of Pamlico Sound. 
The geese had settled too. They were 
concentrated on the reef which ran in a 
wide semicircle from three to five miles 
off the island tip. Our conservative esti- 
mate of those within range of our vision 
was around a hundred thousand birds 
and that was conservative. For ten miles 
on three sides of us they formed a fence 
between the horizon and the sky. 

We missed several flocks of ducks 
while we were watching the geese. Ducks 
never fail to startle me when they pitch 
into the decoys or at the stool. And they 
always came at the most unexpected 
times, flashed over the decoys, and were 
gone again before we could lay a hand 
on gun or camera. 

Then, too, John was a 
always wondering about distant pas- 
tures, wishing he was on the mainland, 
on the reef, or in some spot where the 
birds seemed to be feeding or flying. 

Once a flock of blacks came over, 
cruising toward parts unknown. I dug 
the caller out of my pocket and worked 
on them to make them turn, but they 
hardly glanced downward at my insis- 
tent, pleading notes. But the calls were 
nt in vain While we watched the 
blacks, two redheads came from space 
and dropped into the stool under our 
very noses 

I jumped to my feet to make them fly, 
but they seemed unconcerned at the 
presence of a human 

Seat! Shoo! Vamoose!" I yelled. They 
swam in a narrow circle in the decoys, 
if they didn’t know what to make of 

‘antics. I turned to John 

What do we doina 
isked. 

John 
thing.” 

When I looked again, the ducks were 
far out in the sound, flying as only two 
tartled redheads can fly 

4 lull set in and I signaled to one of 

e guide boats to come “What's 

e matter with the geese?” I asked the 
ruide. 

‘They're sitting on the reef now,” he 
old me. “They'll begin to fly again by 

o'clock.” 

sut he hadn't counted on the weather 

or on John’s unhappy luck. The wind 


restless soul 


case like this?” 


said, “It’s too late to do any- 


ove! 
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died completely and the sun grew as 
warm as the inside of Mrs. Peel’s oven 
The wrinkled surface of the sound 
turned to glass and even the old restless 
ganders in the flock stopped their calls 
except for an occasional honk. But we 
did get an occasional shot during the 
afternoon 

At 4 o’clock the sound was as still and 
flat as a lagoon. The ticking seconds of 
my watch marked the end of the hunting 
day, the hunting year, and our bag held 
eleven ducks and five geese. The guides 
came in and picked us up. Far across the 
sound were strung line after line of 
geese, holding their places on the reef, 
contentedly feeding on the widgeon 
grass. 

By that time we were ready for the 
roast goose that Mrs. Peel had prepared 
for our dinner. 

“I’m sorry you took such a 
ing today,” she said as we sat 

“Mommicking?” I asked 

“That’s an Ocracoke word for beating,” 
Peel explained. “She meant you were 
unlucky not to have brought in the 
limit.” 

“I'm happy about the whole thing,” 
John said. And if this story were fiction 
instead of fact, I'd let it stop right here. 
But John’s mommicking was not over. 

On our return trip across the sound, he 
made big plans for the duck-and-goose 
dinner he was going to have back in 
Atlanta. I had contributed my share of 
birds to the pot. We decided to drive 
right through the night, and we stopped 
for coffee around 10 o’clock in a small 
Carolina town. When we stepped out of 
the automobile, the air felt quite warm 

“I should have these birds drawn,” 
John said. “They might spoil before I 
can pack them on ice.” 

He pulled his string of fowl out of the 
automobile trunk and went around to 
the back of the little restaurant. There 
he found a dishwasher who he’d 
be glad to draw the birds while we had 
our coffee 

For half an hour we sat and 
black coffee while we discussed our trip 
finally left the table and went back 
how the job on his birds was 
progressing. No kitchen helper could be 
found! John looked worried when he ap 
peared again and asked the boss where 
his dishwasher might be 

The restaurant 

“I don’t know,” he _ said “All my 
regular help are off. That dishwasher 
was a bum who came in here looking fo! 
a meal. I put him to work before I'd 
feed him. Never him before 

“And you'll him again,” I 
said He's probably roasting a 
over a swamp camp fire somewhere right 
now.’ 

When John Martin takes a mommick- 

he takes it in a big way. 


mommick 
down 


said 


Jonn 


to see 


owner pursed his lip 


Saw 
nevel see 


yr 
FOOSE 


To Test Trigger Pull 


HOOTERS who 


tried 
gun's trigger pull by the 
ingler’s pocket scale know that 
seldom hope for more than an approxi 
mation of the weight. But, at that, it 
still possible to use the little scale for ar 
exact figure Simply get a quart-size 
soda-water bottle and a piece of wire 
Fasten end of the wire securely 
around the neck of the bottle, just ur 
der the lip, and the other end to the 
trigger. Now hold the gun aloft, so that 
the bottle is free of the ground, and 
slowly pour water the bottle. At a 
certain point the trigger will snap. All 
you have to do then is weigh the bottle 


have 
use 


one 


one 


into 


and its contents on the fisherman’s scale. 


—Herhert N 


Acton 


@ The Weaver organi- 
zation is proud of the 
fact that the things 
they are making for 
ain 7, Uncle Sam are a direct 
contribution to better shooting. For better 
shooting is the fundamental on which this 
business was founded. Today, while much 
of our plant is devoted to war, there are 
still Weaver Scopes and Chokes for you— 
which means better shooting for you, too. 


The WEAVER SCOPE 


There are Weaver Scopes for all rifles and 
every kind of shooting from target to big 
game. All are fast, sturdy,accurate; all have 
clear, bright optical systems. Internal adjust- 
ments for windage and 

elevation. See the 

Weaver at your 

dealer’s today. 


Illustrated: 
Model 330 with 
“B” Mount, $36.30 
federal tax included 


WEAVER CHOKE 


A Weaver-Choke on your favorite shotgun 








brings it up to date and gives you the advan- 
tage of deadlier patterns at all ranges. Six in- 
terchangeable choke tubes to choose from; 
available in 12, 16, 


and 20 gauge. 


The Weaver-Choke 
complete with any 
two choke tubes 


W. R. Weaver Co., Dept. 6 
El Paso, Texas 
I'd like to have your literature. Please send 
me illustrated folders on: 
The Weaver Scope 
The Weaver-Choke____. 
Name 
Address 


W.R.WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS 











habitat, in most cases, is confined to the 
mountain streams at high altitude, 
where cold water and other conditions 
of environment retard growth. 

If I may be allowed just a little more 
background on the so-called New Mexico 
native (Salmo virginalis) before going 
on with my story, I think you should 
know that this trout’s range is very 
limited. They are found only in New 
Mexico and southern Colorado, and are, 
of course, a species of the cutthroat or 
black spotted trout differing 
chiefly in coloring. The native trout 
has distinct red markings on the gill 
cover, throat, underparts, and lower fins 

and even the meat is frequently salm- 
on-pink. 

Although New Mexico natives are 
found generally in the northern moun- 
tain streams of the state, the greatest 
concentration occurs in the Jemez 
Mountain country, northwest of Santa 
Fe. So Harry and I took ourselves into 
the Jemez country one bright Sunday to 
give my case a little practical demon- 
stration. Harry, too, shared my beliefs 
about the “little ones” theory. 

We both knew that Santa Clara can- 
yon was a likely spot to produce all the 
sport we could use in one day, so we 
loaded wives, tackle, and duffel, and 
made that our destination. If you are 
looking for natives, the best fishing lies 
in the creek at the canyon’s upper end. 


series, 


core decided we would have our 
best luck working upstream. “Bet- 
ter fish pretty fast,”’ he advised. “Don't 
waste time on the pools if the fish don’t 
strike right away. Either they'll strike 
or they won't.” 

I started out, and the wives drove the 
car on up to an abandoned sawmill 
about three miles above, where we were 
to make camp. They'd let Harry off a bit 
above me. Three miles of fishing sounds 
like a long stretch—-and mister, you 
don’t know the half of it—particularly 
when you start between eight and nine 
thousand feet and climb all the way! 

Harry and I were both using short 
leaders with a wet fly. I prefer a Rio 
Grande King, but a Black Gnat or any 
similar lure should do as well. And to 
make it thoroughly unorthodox for any 
dyed-in-the-wool fly fisherman, we stuck 
about a half inch of worm onto the hook 
That may not be according to the rules, 
but the fish don’t know about that! 

I made a short cast into a pool beside 
the bridge where I had got out of the 
car, and wham! Things began to pop 
right now. A little native grabbed the 
hook and began to tussle. I was dis- 
appointed when I pulled him out to find 
that he was just short of the seven-inch 
limit, so back he went. 

Santa Clara Creek is a comparatively 
easy stream to fish, since a road into the 
Indian forest lands follows it up the 
canyon. It is brushy in spots, but I fished 
it without waders, and there were few 
holes I couldn't get to. Harry's advice 
about not wasting time on unproductive 
pools certainly proved true: There were 
too many promising pools at every turn, 
to halt long at any of them 

In the boiling pools just below a water- 
fall, the fly-and-worm combination never 
failed to produce a scrap, and believe me 
those little ones are scrappers. Big five, 
ten, and fifteen-pounders may have the 
bulk to bend your fly rod double, but 
they don’t have the vitality provided by 
the clear, cold torrents of the high coun- 
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Give Me the Little Ones 
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try. Trout that hang out up there have 
to be fighters. 

After that first strike, I fished up- 
stream at a good gait, and before the 
sun—and my stomach—rang the bell for 
a lunch stop, I had a creel load of ten 
natives, ranging from eight to eleven 
inches. And if that’s not an invitation 
to lunch, then you've never known the 
gustatory joys of sinking your teeth into 
firm pink flesh, cooked to a turn over an 
open fire. There is the finest food—and 
the finest fun—available. What does a 
man generally do when he gets a fifteen- 
pounder? Why, nine chances out of ten 
he stuffs it. My argument is, why not 
stuff yourself? That’s what the little 
ones are good for. 

Hunger decreed that I quit fishing, so 
I picked up my rod and began trudging 
up the road toward camp. That uphill 
walk seemed like ten miles, but around 
the last bend an open park spread out 
before me, and there was the camp. The 
girls already were busy with lunch. 
Harry had come in about fifteen minutes 
before me, and he had the makin’s too! 
Believe me, we devoured plenty of trout 
before we got up from that repast! Roll 
‘em in corn meal and fry ’em crisp; it’s 
a combination you just can’t quit. 

We moved our stuff downstream after 
lunch, and fished toward it, but results 
didn’t compare with the upstream an- 
gling. Nevertheless, we managed to fill 
out our limits before we called it quits 
about an hour before sundown. Early- 
morning fishing is really best, but re- 
gardless of what time of day you try it, 
you'll get something—if you're after lit- 
tle ones. 

Keep your sights low during trout 
season and you can probably avoid that 
strange malady that affects the eyesight 






of so many sportsmen when it comes 
fishing. You, no doubt, know of cases 
where eleven-inch trout grow to sixtern 
just in the breath of telling about 
catch. The guy who tells that story is 
often hard-pressed for proof when 
showdown comes; yet he probably could 
knock the eye out of a rabbit at 
yards with a rifle. We who belong to 
“little ones” fraternity have no such 
worries in regard to our integrity. 

Harry and I like Santa Clara Crs 
but there are many other waters as good 
or better in the Jemez and Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains. A few brooks, and 
smattering of rainbows and Loch Levens 
will vary the catch in some of the 
waters. If you like to pack in, try 
Mogollon country in the southwester: 
portion of New Mexico, where t 
unique west-slope natives provide still 
another variety; or the high mount 
lakes where Yellowstone natives have 
shown remarkable adaptability. 

And for those who would try for the 
big ones—maybe you'll want to vary 
your sport—there are such streams as 
the upper Rio Grande, lower Red River 
Pecos, Chama, lower Brazos, and ma 
others where three to five-pounders are 
not unusual, and catches are made each 
year running to ten and _ fourteen 
pounds. Most of these big fellows are 
rainbows and Loch Levens. 

But if you want to catch a delectable 
mouthful, and a fish whose lineage is 
strictly New Mexican, try that red-bel- 
lied cutthroat. If you hook onto hin 
in some high mountain lake, or one of 
the larger streams, his size may surprise 
you, but as a general rule he remains in 
the class of the little ones—and you 
won't have to apologize for him under 
any circumstances. 
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HUNTER who is unfortunate 
enough to run out of shells in 
the woods is just plumb fin- 
ished—unless he has the resourceful- 
ness of a Daniel Boone and can bring 
his hunting knife into play. But no 
such heartbreaking experience awaits 
the fisherman whose bait supply is 
exhausted, provided he uses common 
sense and a little bit of ingenuity. It 
still takes gunpowder and lead to 
bring home the game, but it does not 
take machine-made lures or hand- 
tied, custom-built, streamline flies to 
catch fish 
Just for example, let us say that 
you are anxious to continue fishing 
for bass in midsummer, yet your last 
fly has snapped off in the reeds and 
{| even your last night crawler has been 
taken. Well, the chances are that 
with a little effort you can find hell- 
gramites under the rocks close to 
| where you are fishing, or can catch, 
| along the banks, crickets, June bugs, 
bumblebees, or maybe locusts, de- 
} pending on the season and locality. 
| <All of these are killers, and some- 
times even more effective than your 
old stand-bys because they are less 











commonly used. 
Small frogs or 
crawfish are also 
easily found, and 
may make that 
special big fish 
strike after he has refused your other 
kind offerings. 

Every fisherman normally has his 
pockets full of many odd items from 
business cards to quail feathers. Al- 
most anything can be used to fashion 
an effective artificial lure, if only we 
put the old thinking cap on. And 
don’t forget, it does not have to be a 
work of art, because originality often 
works where beauty fails. Corks, bits 
of cloth, feathers, small pieces of tin 
thread—any of these will do. And if 
your wife is along, she is certain to 
have in that carryall handbag of hers 
something which you may steal, and 
from which may come a lure that will 
make fish jump right out of the 
water into your creel 

So, if your bait plays out, gentle- 
men, do not give up, but “set and 
think a spell.” Maybe the champion 
bait you have been seeking will be the 
result Buck Rutledge 
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HEN it comes to predicting 
how much the war effort will 
affect the future production of 
small boats and motors, your 
guess is as good as mine. It would seem 
that smaller builders, without facilities 
for taking on government orders, would 
continue to turn out pleasure boats of 
designs that require little except wood 
for construction, using metal only for 
fastenings and simple fittings. But be- 
cause of labor shortages, even these of- 
ferings would seem likely to be reduced 
in number and increased in price. Large 
inboard engines, and the bigger out- 
boards, will probably be impossible to 
get, with any metals re- 
leased to the motor manu- 
facturers being made up 
into a limited supply of 
small motors. And this sit- 
uation may be somewhat 
aggravated by an influx of 
new boat users—-men who 
with motoring’ seriously 
curtailed will be turning to 
boats and the water for 
their recreation 

For the average boat 
owner this spells a very 
simple warning Make 
your present boat and 
motor last 

Fortunately this is not 
as hard as it may sound 
Unlike most other sporting 
equipment, a boat is likely 
to last longer when kept in 
service and treated with 
reasonable care than if 
laid up. Of two boats, one 
used constantly but intelli- 
gently, the other’ stored 
away (even in a careful 
manner), the one that’s 
used will stand up better 
Boats taken out of com 
mission for several years 
especially ones that have previously had 
several years of use-—-soon open up at 
the seams, loosen their fastenings, and 
even commence to rot. On the other 
hand, 25 years’ service isn’t too much to 
expect of a solidly built boat in constant 
use, if intelligently kept up in the way 
of proper winter storage, spring paint- 
ing, and repairs as required. Even 10 
years is a safe figure for a boat of light- 
weight or ordinary construction. 

After all, a boat seldom. wears out; 
most of us change craft not because of 
any failure but in order to get a larger 
boat or one of a different type. So any 
searcity of new boats is going to work a 
hardship mostly on persons who like to 
change occasionally, not on the majority 
who are satisfied with what they've got. 
The implication here is that if your pres- 
ent outfit isn't the right size or type for 
the service to which you expect to put it 
for the next few years, it might be a 








Don’t Lay Up Your Craft 


good idea to buy one that does suit you 
while builders and dealers can still offer 
you an assortment to choose from. 

Now, starting from scratch with your 
new boat, or taking for granted that the 
one you now have is in good condition, 
what can be done to make sure you get 
satisfaction out of your hull for the 
duration? 

Summer use, winter lay-up, and spring 
fitting out: these are the periods in a 
boat’s yearly life. As I have said, the 
season when the boat is in use is the 
least important of the three, so far as its 
well-being is concerned. The main re- 
quirement at this time—aside from be- 





Boats last longer in use than in storage if kept in shape. Here a small 
rotted section of the stem is being replaced before the trouble spreads vide chafing gear; either 


ing careful not to run it on a reef—is a 
proper place to keep the boat between 
times of use. This will depend on the 
boat: 

A portable or car-top boat, when taken 
from the water for transporting, should 
be loaded on some device that supports 
it at a number of points—either a car- 
top rack which really fits it or a trailer 
with well-designed cradle—with care 
taken not to strain or bend it by strap- 
ping down too tightly in the wrong 
places. When unloaded for storing, at 
home, the boat should again be placed so 
its weight is evenly supported and 
shelter of some sort against sun and rain 
provided. Turning a boat up on one gun- 
wale to lean against a wall or post is a 
common example of what shouldn't be 
done; proper methods of storage are 
right side up and hung under the roof 
of a garage or barn by several straps or 
ropes slung around the hull, or complete- 





ly overturned to rest with both gunwales 
on level crossbeams fore and aft. Canoes 
because of their somewhat similar con 
struction, should be handled, in much 
the same way, although because of their 
length overturning them on crosspiece 

may be better than using slings 

Rowboats and skiffs are another mat- 
ter, because they are generally of 
planked construction without canvas 
covering, and so should not be allowed to 
dry out during the season. If used only 
on week-ends, for example, they should 
be left in the water all week, if it’s at 
all possible. If an exposed shore makes 
removal necessary, haul such boats com 
pletely out, using skids o1 
rollers, and leave them with 
keels supported at several 
points—don’t just pull them 
part way up on the shore, 
where high water may lift 
their sterns and strain their 
hulls, or may shift them 
about on the beach, scraping 
off paint. 

When left in the water, 
these boats and larger ones 
shouldn’t be allowed to bang 
against the dock. Drive a 
pile well out in the water to 
which you can make fast a 
stern line, while the bow line 
is tied to the dock, so that 
your boat swings between 
the two and can hit neither: 
And make the lines slack 
enough to allow for any 
change in tide or river level, 
else you'll come back to find 
it either hung up and badly 
strained by a fall of the wa- 
ter or swamped by a sudden 
rise. If there isn’t room to 
do this, and the boat must 
rest against the dock, pro- 


nail old fire hose up and 
down the dock uprights and any place 
the boat might chafe, sinking the nail 
heads well, or hang padded canvas bags 
between the boat and dock. Better still, 
if you have a little more room, is to drive 
piles or stakes a few feet out from bow 
and stern, then run lines to these as well 
as to the dock, holding the boat parallel 
to the dock but clear of it. 

In actual use, avoid overloading the 
boat when running in rough water or in 
shallow water where it’s apt to scrape 
bottom. In either case, excess weight 
throws heavy strains on the fore-and-aft 
members of the construction and in time 
works the fastenings loose, causing 
leakage. Remedy any small defects as 
soon as apparent, before they become 
big ones, or at least make careful note 
of them for attention in the lay-up or 
spring fitting-out periods. For example, 
a stern transom too light or poorly 
secured to take the outboard you use on 
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ould be reinforced with a false inner 
som, fastened not only to the orig- 
part but to the side and bottom 
king, with screws driven into its 
and bottom through the latter. Or 
; may give the hull important cross 
igth; if they come loose they should 
efastened with longer screws or ad- 
nal knees: or braces added. 
inter storage is perhaps the most 
yrtant period for a boat. The first 
iirement here is an easy one—simply 
ean hull. Scrubbing and scouring 
boat both inside and out will not only 
important time the next spring, but 
keep acids or oil and tar deposited 
the water from checking paint or 
weakening the composition used in 
he seams. Moreover, it’s easier to clean 
a boat fresh from the water than when 
dirt has had months to dry and harden. 
Rot, too, usually starts where deposits of 
dirt are left to hold moisture for some 


tin 


HEN the hull is laid away, see that it 

is properly supported. Whether over- 
turned or upright, its weight should fall 
on a number of points, not two or three; 
side braces shoring up the hull should 
be placed so as to bear on sections of 
planking supported from frames, so that 
the strain will be distributed and not be 
concentrated on one plank. A heavily 
built boat will sag itself out of shape 
even more quickly than a light one if 
such precautions aren’t taken. Don’t be 
afraid to leave your boat out in the open 
if necessary; it will be better there than 
in an overheated basement, for example. 
But do protect it with a tarp or covered 
framework of boards so rain and melted 
snow will not get inside to rot it, or to 
run into seams and freeze, forcing some 
part loose. 

While laying up the boat, check it for 
any repairs which will be necessary 
later, especially for those which may re- 
quire outside help. Skilled boat repair 
men will be harder than ever to find 
next spring, and placing your order with 
one early is the only way to insure hav- 
ing your boat ready for early use. And 
even if the repairs are such as you can 
make yourself, decide as soon as possible 
what materials will be needed; they may 
be hard to get later on, and if you as- 
semble them promptly you can start 
your repairs on odd week-ends when the 
weather is good in winter or early 
spring. 

With important repairs taken care of, 
spring fitting out then means merely 
putting back on the wood the paint or 
varnish washed and worn off by last 
season’s use and the winter’s lay-up. 
Sand the wood clean—not down bare but 
enough to scour off loose paint and leave 
all surfaces smooth yet without gloss, so 
that new finish goes on well. This may 
reveal places where a bit of putty or 
seam composition is required to level off 
a gouged place, loose or lost screws that 
need replacing, or heads of nails that 
should be countersunk. Small repairs 
such as these are about all the average 
boat owner has to make on a well-built 
and well-cared-for hull to have it ready 
for painting. From there on it’s a mat- 
ter of using a good grade of marine 
paint or varnish and putting it on— 
especially the former—in a couple of 
thin coats rather than a single thick one. 
Do this with wood dry, in clear weather, 
allowing the first coat to set thoroughly 
before the second is applied. As there 
is the possibility of such finishes being 
difficult to obtain or at least of orders 
taking longer to fill, the wise owner will 
figure out logical requirements some 
time in advance and have them on hand. 

As far as your outboard is concerned, 
Play safe and figure on getting the last 
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inch of service possible from it. This 
doesn’t mean laying up the motor to 
allow its parts to rust and corrode out. 
It will probably last just as long—and 
give you pleasure in the meantime—if 
kept in service, provided you run at 
conservative speeds and pay even more 
than your usual attention to lubrication 
and the repair or replacement of minor 
parts as trouble is detected 
Minor defects, if left uncorrected, may 
develop into major requiring re- 
pair parts that may not be available 
Now, more than ever, use a good grade 
of oil, not going to the extreme of using 
too much but making sure you add the 
proper amount, mixing it thoroughly 
into the gasoline before filling your 
tank. Don’t allow more mixed fuel than 
necessary to stand about in containers, 
and if any has stood, remix before using. 
Though it may be unnecessary, many 
careful owners shake the fuel in a 
motor’s tank after it has stood unused 
for some time—something very easy to 
do with a small motor. Recommenda- 
tions as to greasing the lower units of 
outboards vary, but under average use 
small motors should have a good-grade 
grease shot in with a gun three times a 
large motors more often as di- 


soon as 


ones 


season; 
rected. 

If you use your motor in salt or even 
dirty water, play safe and flush out its 
cooling system with fresh water after 
running. This is a nuisance, and some- 
thing many of us haven’t been doing, 
figuring that repair parts were cheap 
and even new motors low-priced. But 
now it will pay to keep near your land- 
ing place a barrel filled with fresh or 
rain water, so that you can clamp you! 
motor in it and let it run long enough to 
pull the clean water through its cooling 
system. Liveries and boat yards and 
clubs should have such a container 
handy with water kept fresh for patrons’ 
use. 


OUR best guide to care of your motor 

is the instruction sheet you received 
with it, or which the manufacturer will 
be glad to supply you. Read it more 
carefully than ever now, and do as it 
says. The manufacturer is even more 
anxious than you are to have his motors 
stand up, and such instructions were pre- 
pared by skilled and experienced service 
men to enable you to get just what 
you’re wanting now—the maximum num- 
ber of trouble-free hours of service that 
your motor has built into it. 

If you don’t already know, find out 
where the nearest good outboard service 
station is located. Constant tinkering 
with a balky motor whose trouble you 
can’t diagnose never did pay, either in 
dollars or results, and now it may mean 
ruining some important part that may 
be hard to replace. The service stations, 
most of them run by men who also sell 
motors, have been putting on a drive to 
attract storage and repair business that 
will make up for the loss of new-motor 
sales. They are prepared to give old and 
even discarded motors new life, and, 
what is just as important, to tune up 
average motors and keep them running 
well. The idea from now on will be to 
discard fewer damaged parts than for- 
merly, working them back into usable 
shape instead. Deciding when this can 
be safely done—as well as doing it—are 
matters for a competent repairman with 
the right facilities. 

Even though most owners, barring ac- 
cidents, will not need repair service dur- 
ing the running season, all of them 
would do well to consider the lay-up ar- 
rangements service stations offer. Fora 
reasonable fixed amount they will go 
over a motor, make adjustments to al- 

(Continued on next page) 








You'll welcome this sure prescrip- 
tion for outboard ills which 
involve spark plugs. Most of them 
are not the fault either of the engine 
or the plugs. But a little care of the 
plugs will nearly always bring a cure. 


those 


For maximum reliability, do these 
three things: 


1. Have your plugs cleaned, and the gaps 
adjusted, two or three times each season. 


Be sure that the plugs are the right 


Heat Range. 


3. Use AC Quality Spark Plugs. 


The kind of service most outboards 
are called upon to give dirties the 
plugs quickly. That dirt causes mis- 
firing, gas waste, and hard starting. 


Plugs of the wrong Heat Range will 


show chronic fouling, or cause 


preignition. 


Go to your neighborhood Registered 
AC Spark Plug Cleaning Station for 
cleaning and adjusting. There, you 
will also get AC plugs of the right 
Heat Range—and with the special 
features which assure best outboard 
performance. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from page 67) 


low for normal wear, tune it up, and 
store it away properly for the winter, 
delivering it ready to give good and 
lasting service the next spring. 

Some items of equipment required to 
enjoy your boat fully may become diffi- 
cult to find or high in price. Dealers still 
report ample stocks on hand, and the 
wise owner will choose his requirements 
at once, not to hoard spare parts or use- 


| less objects against some remote future 


need, but to have his outfit in good shape 
for some time to come. No rules can be 
laid down for making equipment last; 
the variety is too large. However, sensi- 
seldom wears out 
boat gear; the deterioration usually 
comes from exposing it to the weather 
unnecessarily or from improper storage 
and failure to make repairs in time. 
Just as important as making your out- 
fit last is being able to use it during the 
present emergency, in view particularly 
of the reduced use of automobiles. Many 
boats usually carried from home to wa- 
ter on trailers or atop cars will have to 
be kept in the water at some one place 
now, or transported only to near-by wa- 
ters, or it may be necessary to give up 
car transport altogether and use only 
waters within walking distance of your 
home. It’s well to consider such possi- 
bilities right now, even though they may 
not take effect immediately, since you 
may want to get a boat better suited to 
the particular lake or stream you'll be 


Answers to 


Finish for Plywood Craft 


Question: I am assembling a knockdown ply- 
wood rowboat, to be varnished above the water- 
line, painted below. Should I use linseed oil 
under the varnish? Varnish under the paint? 
And should I varnish and paint before or after 
assembling?—A. W. S., Calif. 


Answer: Priming or filler coats depend on the 
make of plywood you are using. Some brands 
come to you already treated or primed; this is 
apparent in the shellaclike coating over the sur- 
face. Such priming has been developed recently 
by several manufacturers of marine plywood, 
and can’t be beaten for boat finishing. The idea 
is to lay the grain of the fir to prevent its rising 
in ridges, as well as to keep the plywood from 
opening up in tiny hair cracks as it often does 
some time after painting or varnishing. It also 
takes the place of a primer under either paint or 
varnish and saves you one coat. It your make 
of plywood hasn't this finish, write the manu- 
facturer for the name of a commercial plywood 
primer available in your neighborhood, and use 
this, rather than linseed oil. 

As for final coats, if you are using your boat 
in fresh water, there is no objection to using 
buy a 
marine grade of spar varnish, preferably with a 
bakelite base. Ordinary varnish—even so-called 
spar varnish not of marine type—will whiten 
and flake away completely where submerged and 
even elsewhere. Or, for the sake of contrast, 
stick to your idea of varnish down to the water- 
line, paint below. The waterline should be 
neatly drawn to be parallel to the water when 
the boat is carrying a normal load—not a heavy 
one or with an outboard forcing the stern down. 
Paint can be any good-grade marine deck or 
hull paint, if for fresh-water use only. If you 
will use your boat in salt or brackish water, and 
especially if you will leave it in such water 
between trips, you should buy a marine copper 
bottom paint. 


Paint and varnish the boat only after com- 


using. Again, you may find that so 
body of water can be easily reached 
from your home by rail or bus, so that 
you can keep your craft there, or th: 
may be a stream or chain of lakes nex: 
home connecting with your favorite v 
ters, so that you can reach the latter 
the boat itself. Or, if you live in a ci 
find out if there isn’t some boat or yacht 
club on the outskirts that provides tra 


portation for its members. Of course, 
gas rationing may affect the use of 


motorboats themselves, as well as autos 
in which they’re transported. Luck 
however, the majority of boats owned 1 
readers of this department are likely to 
be small ones, which not only use light 
motors consuming a minimum of 2 
but in a pinch can be propelled sat 
factorily with oars or paddles. 

Boating has been and always will 
one of our sanest, cheapest, and m 
healthful forms of recreation. The m 
jority of us associate it with fishing of 
some sort, and for all of us it offers in 
itself an opportunity to get away from 
everyday worries and the increasing 
complexity of life ashore. We can still 
keep it up. The difficulties of getting t 
and from our boats or boating wate: 
can be got around in some way. An 
there’s no necessity of curtailing use « 
our outfits, so far as making them last 
is concerned, if we make sure to giv 
them the sensible care they deserve 
J. A. Emmett. 


mm & wu 


pletely assembling it. If you do so before, 
you'll have to do some touching up later, be 
cause there will always be some final sanding 
or finishing to do, no matter how accurately 
parts are cut, and fastenings or their fillings 
must be concealed by daubing on paint or var 
nish afterwards, so that the finish will be patchy 
looking yet no more leakproof.—J. A. E. 


Wake Overturns Rowboat 


Question: I use a rowboat on the Allegheny 
River, and have often had it turned over by the 
wake of large boats passing. I've asked several! 
fishermen and boatmen how to take the waves 
with the most safety, but their opinions vary.- 


-. 2. 6, oe 


Answer: You must study your own boat's 
behavior to know how best to meet waves from 
larger boats, since every craft has peculiarities 
of its own according to the shape of its bow 
sections and its freeboard, buoyancy, and ba! 
ance. I see no reason why any small boat of 
decent design should be overturned by such a 
wave if met at the right angle and if the weight 
of those aboard is properly distributed. Study 
the way the boat goes over; if the bow comes 
up and completely back and over there is 
probably too much weight concentrated in the 
stern and too much bouyancy in the bow and 
the best way to take waves may be to run be 
fore them. However, you will probably find 
that the boat rolls over sideways, and that the 
best way to prevent this will be to head direct!y 
or almost directly into the waves. The way t! 
boat is loaded will make a lot of difference 
weight should be concentrated neither in bow 
or in stern but in the middle, and kept as low 
as possible. You may be able to help things by 
lowering the boat’s seats. 

If I were using oars at the time, I wou 
carry on with them. If using an outboard 
might be best to throttle it down, but ¢ 
enough so that it may stall at a crucial mome* 
—J. A. E. 
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My Husband Built a Boat 


(Continued from page 21) 


the time, I kept hearing how close it 
was getting to the opening date for duck 
hunting. 
Ken painted furiously. He painted al- 
st the whole of one night. And then 
rains began—wet, drizzly rains 
ich are a part of our fall weather. 
The first coat of paint would not dry 
enough to allow the second coat to be 
pplied. Ken was frantic. He paced 
,round and around the boat. He tender- 
ly touched the first coat with his finger 
tip. Nope, she wasn’t drying as she 
should. Gosh! Only a few days left. 
[ heard him as-he came up the back 


eps leading into the kitchen. I turned 
from my dishpan as he began: “Now, 
dear ” I felt deep within me that 
what he was about to say concerned that 
half-wet boat out in the garage. And 
my feelings was correct. 
EAR, the boat isn’t drying as it 
should. In fact, it isn’t drying at all. 
And the weather forecast is still more 
rain. Now I was wondering He 
stopped. Perhaps the look on my face 
discouraged him. Then he swallowed 
ind went on. “Now I was wondering if 
by any chance you would care if io 
now, don’t look at me that way. But I 
tell you that boat never will dry out 


there in the garage.” 

“Well, you had no business taking off 
the doors to build the boat. It would be 
dryer in there with the doors closed.” 

“But the boat’s too long for the garage 
There’s no use trying to put them back 
on. And”—another long pause—‘“the only 
dry place around here is the house.” 

I saw red. “You... you couldn't pos- 
sibly mean that you intend bringing that 
boat into the house! I've stood for too 
much already! And then you ask ... oh, 
you must be crazy to think of such a 
thing!” 

“I don’t care if I'm crazy or 
boat has to dry or it won't be 
the duck season.” 

It never would do to tell all that we 
said to each other at that particular 
time. Needless to say, I spared no words 
ibout that boat. I called her a hussy 

nd a home-breaker and a few other 
things. 

But all those words weren't getting the 

1int dry, and Ken persisted. It was only 
when he began bargaining with me that 
I listened. Shamelessly, I confess, I in- 
isted on a new table-model radio for my 
kitchen—and finally got it. (1 have won- 
dered since if I wouldn’t have got it for 
my birthday anyway.) But I made Ken 
promise that he wouldn’t bring the boat 

to the house until all the neighbors 
were asleep or safely within their homes, 

id that he would take the thing out at 
dawn before anyone was up. I wasn’t 

ing to have all my friends laughing at 


me. 


not. The 
ready for 


Like partners in crime, Smith and Ken 
tugged the boat up our back steps, only 
) find that it wouldn't come in that way. 
It was too long to make the turn in our 
kitchen. The front door—that was the 
nly place left! The sawhorses were ad- 
isted across my new living-room rugs. 
The gray female of the watery lanes 
carried into my house and left to 
dry in swaggering glory in the best room 
f our home. I went to bed that night 
with the first symptoms of an attack 
f boatitis. 

I set the alarm 
dark at that time 


was 


for 5:30 a.m. It was 
dark enough to get 
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the boat out without anyone’s seeing it 
go. When the alarm went off, I punched 


Ken, who pretended to be sleeping 
“Get up. Get up. You've got to take 
that boat out.” 


3ut I can’t carry out that boat alone. 


Smith said he’d stop on his way to his 
office.” 
“Nothing doing! You're not carrying 


through the front door of 
my house at 8 oclock in the morning. 
You get up now and get it out of here.” 

“You'll have to help me then.” 

I wavered 3ut pride won when I 
thought of that wretched boat being 
carried out of my front door in the glare 
of the morning. Shivering and half 
asleep, I helped to drag the craft out to 


out any boat 


the garage in the half light of early 
dawn. 

I still remember how Ken caressed 
her, and said, “She did fine in the house. 


I'll be able to give her another coat of 
paint when I get home from work to- 
night.” 

Well, the boat was ready when the 


opening day of the duck season arrived 
Proudly Ken and Smith loaded her on 
top of our car and took her to the river. 
And she must have been riverworthy, 
for when they arrived home late that 
night, that was all they talked about 
how she rode the waves, how perfectly 
she sculled, how evenly she floated. Their 
limits of ducks were attributed entirely 
to the new boat. 

I might have forgotten all this as time 
went on and healed the wound, but one 
little thing I heard that night has 
changed my whole cutlook on life. 

Smith said: “I'd sure like to be 
owner of a boat like that.” 

“Why don’t you build one 
my husband. 

“Gosh! I 


the 
?” This from 


don’t have any equipment, 
and I don’t know how to go about it.” 

“Heck!” said Ken. “I'll help you build 
a boat. You can use that extra red elm 
We'll start this week-end on yours, if 
you say so.” 

Only dimly did I hear 
thusiastic “O.K.!,” for by 
faint. I knew that I was in for a bad, 
bad attack of boatitis—one from which 
I might never recover. And I haven't. 


Smith’s en- 


then I felt 


Creel Counts Tell Story 


REEL censuses, which are now taken 
in many different parts of the coun- 


try, bring out some intere sting facts, one 
being that a limit catch is rare, another 
that trout more than 10 in. long are 
scarce in proportion to the total number 


that if an 
trout an 


taken. A third conclusion is 
angler catches an average of a 
hour he is doing well 

On the Clackamas 
last August the 
were checked It 
fishermen, percent, 


River of Oregon 
of 622 anglers 
found that 224 


caught no trout. 


creels 
was 


or 37 


There were only 37 anglers who showed 
limit catches—6 percent of the total 
number fishing! 

The average fisherman fished for 3.6 
hours, catching 3.8 fish, so he caught 
about one fish an hour. The total catch 
for all was 2,375 trout, which weighed 
about 293 lb. Of these trout 1,895—79.9 
percent—were in the 6 to 8-in. group; 435, 


ranged from 8 to 10 in.; 
were from 10 to 12 in. 


or 18.3 percent, 
39, or 1.6 percent, 


long; only 5, or 0.2 percent, were from 
12 to 14 in. long; and only one trout was 
more than 14 in. long 
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BEATS 
eAoty Better Built 


Lower Prices 


————— 








Canoes 
$75 
and up 
All popular eanvas covered, Light, swift, safe 
strong and durable. Many color combinations 
Rowboats 
$48 
and up 
Most complet ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices 
Outboard eens 
oats | 
_ —— St‘ 
and up / 


THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY ORY AT HIGH SPEEDS 


SEVEN MOST POPULAR 


SAIL BOATS 


i2ft. OLYMPIC .. $160 
1S‘ ft. SNIPE... 230 
16 ft. COMET se 305 
17 ft. NATIONAL. . 350 
18 ft A GU - $475 
19 ft. yas - $525 
21 ft. RED H » $670 
These boats are compl te, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 





quoted above 


CATALOS FREE SAVE MONEY —-PROMPT SHIPMENT 
tate e kind « 


Pleas of boat you are interested in (112) 
———__-> ~> Two LARGE adm AA er ehaccedenatba 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT mre. co. 
Write to 118 Elm St 


1 St 
PESHTIGO, wis. “ ither Place} CORTLAND, N.Y. 


12 ft. Long - 45 ins. Wide - 16 ins. Deep 
A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat for every- 
one. As personal as your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
Genuine Boat light enough for a man and woman to put 
onacar. Be free from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, 
anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe and comfortable boat. 
Free catalog also shows 44 models of inboards, outboards, 
rowboats, canoes, dinghies and sailboats. 

PENN YAN BOATS 12th Se., Penn Yan, 





How to Cast Like 
An Expert! 


Complete instructions 
on all methods of cast 
ing. Tricks on use of 
wet flies, spinners, 
nymphs, dry flies and 
other lures. Hints on 
fishing for bass, trout, 
salmon and panfish. 92 
pages. Fully illustrated 
Send only 25¢ for your 
copy today! Address 
Dept. 72 
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ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 


« gives slower speed 





PETER SON SALES co. 





376 N. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn 








EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 
flexible steel frame; carry by hand and 
sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 


and foreign governments. Awarded First 
Send for Catalog. 





Light, easy to handle, 
ym auto; safe for family; al 
sod; used by U.S 
Prize at Chicago and St. Loufs World’s Fair. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 





490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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IM CARPENTER could carry more 
stuff in his pockets than any man 
I've camped with. It wasn’t junk, 
either, but useful material that 
helped him cope with lots of small 
emergencies and mishaps. There was the 
time we tried to beat a rainstorm over 
a half-mile portage. Trotting along with 
the grub sacks on my shoulders, I caught 


(> 


iti : 
S—- () 
N Ww & 


my pants cuff on a sharp root stub and 
ripped the cloth to my knee. Jim handed 
over four safety pins and I made a quick 
repair. A flapping pants leg is the devil 
of a nuisance on any kind of trail, and 
more than that with mosquitoes about. 

If somebody lost a button in camp, 
Jim had extra ones, and a coil of fine 
shipping-tag wire to sew them on the 
garment. You could always depend upon 
him for a rawhide shoe lace if you broke 
one, or a hard pencil when your foun- 
tain pen ran dry. He could produce dry 
matches, and a square of sandpaper to 
light them on, after the hardest down- 
pour. He had a small first-aid kit we 
used for cuts, burns, and insect bites, 
and a harmonica. That last was appre- 
ciated just as much as the rest when we 
had to set up camp in the rain. It didn't 
take long to forget soggy clothes and 
aching muscles when Jim cut loose with 
“Tiger Rag.” 

Filling up his pockets with this “per- 
sonal” equipment was just as important 
to Jim as packing the tent, blankets, and 
stove because he had learned by experi- 
ence what big dividends in comfort and 
convenience the small things pay. You 


\ eases 


shouldn't forget them, either, in your 
absorption with the bigger, more con- 
spicuous items of an outfit. To help you 
remember, here is a list to check against 
when you get ready for camp. 

I don't mean you must take every item 
in the list; that depends upon how and 
where you camp and how long you'll 
stay. Carry only what you can con- 
veniently pack. I don’t mean, either, that 
you should stuff your pockets until they 
bulge like a kangaroo’s. Some of this 
personal equipment can be stowed in 
your pack where it takes up almost no 
room at all. Only those items most fre- 
quently used should have a place in your 
pockets. 

First-Aid Kit. Practically a necessity 
in any type of camping and on every out- 
door trail, in case of accident or sick- 
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ness. The kits vary in size from just a 
pocket packet, carried by hikers and 
week-end campers, to the large chests 
of drugs, surgical supplies, and instru- 
ments for wilderness explorers who stay 
out a year or more. An in-between size 
is recommended to the average camper. 
His first-aid kit should include band- 
ages for cuts and wounds, an antiseptic, 
oil of cloves for toothache, bicarbonate 
of soda for upset stomach and insect 
bites, aromatic spirits of ammonia for 
shock and exhaustion, a laxative, aspirin 
for headache, and an ointment for burns. 
Carry, also, any special medicine you 
have needed at home or in camp in the 
past. Very small quantities of most of 
this list can be taken for short-term 
camping so it need not dismay those 
facing packing problems. 

The most convenient bandage is a 





combination of gauze and adhesive tape 
in ready-to-use form. It can be applied 
to breaks in the skin with the least de- 
lay and with the least risk of infection 
You simply peel off the protecting strips 
of cloth and apply. Several different 
sizes should be taken, and if your party 
is large or your stay at camp long, carry 
also a regular roll each of gauze and ad- 
hesive to protect wounds too large and 
serious for the ready-made pads. 

The smallest kit should include tweez- 
ers for removing slivers and to apply 
swabs of antiseptic to wounds. Medium- 
size kits should include also a pair of 
scissors. Your first-aid kit needs fre- 
quent inspection. If you have packed 
one to camp for several years without 
needing its contents, check for deteriora- 
tion. Adhesive tape will dry out and re- 
fuse to stick, iodine can become danger- 
ous for use after a certain age. The best 
way to carry iodine is in small individ- 
ual ampoules which keep it fresh and at 
the correct strength. 

A snake-bite kit is necessary if you 





camp where there are poisonous snakes. 
The suction type is most popular with 
outdoorsmen. Be sure you understand 
perfectly how to use each part of the out- 
fit before you start for camp. Then 
there will be no dangerous delays if you 
or a comrade are bitten. Be sure, too, you 
can capably use all first-aid materials. 
Most kits contain an instruction book, 
or you can obtain a complete first-aid 


Odds and Ends for Comfort 


manual from the American Red Cro 
Match Box. Yours should be perfe: 
ly waterproof and always kept filled 
The best plan is to carry other matches 
in your pocket for casual use and pr 
serve the contents of your box for em« 
gencies. The importance of this is e\ 
dent when you remember that many 
boxes will hold only some twenty-five 


~ 


ca 


- r y 
Cat 

regular-size matches. The match box 
should float if dropped overboard. 7 
test yours, fill it and lay it in a pan of 
water overnight. If it still floats next 
morning, and if the matches inside light 
readily, the box is O.K. Since a matc!} 
box is a vital part of your personal 
equipment, and its loss might have seri 
ous consequences, select one with a ring 
to tie it to your shirt, belt, or coat. 

It is just as important to have a d! 
place to strike matches in the rain as 
to have dry matches. If you don't, the 
heads crumble and break. The best strik 
ing surface is dry fine sandpaper. You 
can glue a strip of this on the undersid: 
of a pocket flap if your coat material 
waterproof. Or you can curve a piece i! 
side the match box around the match¢ 
Some boxes have a rough-milled surfac: 
to ignite matches on the underside 
lid. Mentioning this small item may 
seem trivial, but under certain cond 
tions it is a veritable lifesaver. 

Compass. I think every camper should 
use a compass. Even when camping i! 





well-known country, the training you 
obtain in reading the instrument is valu 
able and may sometime save you inco! 

venience or hardship. The important 
thing about any compass is the camper’s 
ability to use it. It is folly pure and 
simple to wait until you are actually lost 
in a wilderness before you become a 

quainted with the principles of the i: 

strument. If you carry a compass every 
time you camp, and practice its uss 
when any error in finding your way isn 

serious, you'll be able to extricate you! 
self from a real jam later on when th 

country is not familiar and where bein: 
lost can be dangerous. 

For ordinary camping the compass 
can be fairly small. Just assure yourself 
it is reliable and accurate. The pocket 
type with cover, and a brake that lock 
the needle, is recommended. 

Leather Shoe Laces. Although pru 

(Continued on page 73) 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Hot Cakes 


The mainstay of many outdoor meals 
and who says they don’t taste just as 
good at home? 


2 cups milk 

2 eggs 

242 cups flour 

5 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Beat eggs, add milk, and stir in dry in- 
gredients which were first sifted to- 
gether to mix. Remember hot cakes are 
baked, not fried, on the griddle, so use 
just as little grease as possible. 


Casserole Dinner 


No man will phone to say he’s delayed | 
at the office if you serve this dish for | 
dinner. Dice 1 lb. each lean pork and | 
veal, roll in flour, and brown in a walnut- 
size lump of butter. Add % green pepper 
diced, salt and pepper, and simmer with 
very little water in a covered pan until 
tender. Then add a can of mushroom 
soup (not the condensed kind) and a 4 
oz. can of whole mushrooms. Add % Ib. 
noodles which have been boiled tender 
in salted water with a clove of garlic, 
and drained. Put in greased casserole or 





baking dish and cover top with 1 cup 
buttered crumbs. Bake in moderate oven 
until bubbling hot. 


Ham-and-Pea Soup 


Logging camps in the north woods 
serve lots of pea soup and for a reason. 
It helps men stand hard work and bitter 
weather. Log-camp pea soup may not al- 
ways taste as good as this one however. 
You save the water in which ham was 
boiled. Soak 1 lb. of split peas over- 
night in 1 qt. of water. In the morning 
idd about 2 qts. of the ham liquor and 
a minced onion and simmer for five 
hours. Add more ham liquor if needed 
but not enough to make the soup over- 
salt. That's where the deft touch occurs. 
A cup of mashed potatoes won’t hurt 
this soup either. 


Eggs Monterey 


This was our favorite breakfast dish 
on one motor-camping trip across the 
continent. Fry 1% cups sliced onions 
until brown and tender, then add a No. 
2 can of tomatoes and 4 eggs. Break the 
eggs by vigorous stirring. When eggs 
thicken, add a little sugar and some salt 
and pepper and serve on pieces of but- 
tered toast.—Don Richards. 
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Bean’s “Tackle Twill’ Parajacket 


Finest jacket of its kind we have ever offered; rich, tough, 
durable. Ideal for outdoor sports and driving car on outings, 
fishing and hunting trips, ete. Made from famous Skinner’s 
‘Tackle Twill,” highest grade treated poplin. Windproof, 
water repellent. Outer surface, dull finish; inner surface, 
satin-smooth for comfort and freedom. Two large slash 
pockets with flaps; adjustable cuffs; bi-swing shoulders 
Colors, Sand Tan or Deep Green. Sizes 36 to 50. Price 
$9.75, postpaid. Send for free samples of cloth and spring 





catalog. 
L. L. Bean, Inc., 267 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
Powerful Vision—8 Mile Range 





20 Days Free Trial 
Postpaid or C.0.D. 


Scientifically ground 
lens th at give clear v 
1 0o vds at 1000 


Gu ARANTEED if ne ‘ Ti 
money refur ad. American ; inocula ar Co. 7759 s. 'H: aiste da 
De pt. F- 1450. Chicago. 


ms SEND TODAY FOR 
Thousands of motorists today - YOUR FREE COPY 


rubber and 
use of their 4 P ~~ > Rec ROS a87 

Compasses 

zy by compass saves the need 
wear and tear of wasted miles 


HULL MANUFACTURING CO. ,P.0.Box 246-P7,Warren,0 


ane arbor ™ichigan 





BIG VALUE 


SIMPLIFIED! Bf SUN: MADE 


BAGS 


Packed with expert 
advice on casting, re 


trieving the lure 4 
ene Tis re ad : ¥ Sold by 
FOR THE NOV cE striking, playing and More Features Dealers 
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duck, but not quite. If they were dumb, 
they weren't deaf or stupid. Before we 
could get a good look at them they were 
in the air. Figueredo managed to wing 
one of them and it fell, but we never re- 
trieved it. Kirk had been right. We 
could bring game down—all we wanted. 
But even when a bird fell within a few 
yards of the canoe, before we could 
paddle to it a gray-green log near by 
would come to life. A splash, a lightning 
dash—and a four-foot alligator would be 
off with our kill. 

We were paddling along the river now 
in almost treeless waters, but with 
plenty of bulrushes and heavy tropical 
bush to serve as a blind. The place was 
teeming with bird life. Ducks were par- 
ticularly plentiful; familiar and un- 
familiar. The marreca caboche was a 
dead ringer for our mallard. The pato 
do crista was a large fellow with a white 
breast; the marrecao ganse a big black 
goose with a white bosom. Some species 
we could see afar off, perched on the 
limbs of dead trees, others winged across 
the open, while still others had to be 
frightened out of their covers. For hours 
we moved cautiously in this paradise, 
shooting at least thirty ducks, but re- 
covering only six. Those swamp alli- 
gators would never forget the banquet. 


UT eventually we had to be on our 

way. We were to meet Kirk and the 
Tia Ana at the other end of the swamp, 
some twenty miles upriver. There was 
a lot of flooded heavy jungle on the port 
bow, and we plunged into it. 

Now, the jungle is always ready to 
take you by surprise. From the outside, 
you're completely fooled. So monotonous, 
so listless, so lifeless. Actually, every- 
thing in sight is a cunning lie; a vicious 
snare. Even those gorgeously beautiful 
orchids are vampires, parasites, sucking 
the life blood of a great tree, whose fel- 
low we shall find prostrate and dead, 
blocking our way out of this chamber of 
horrors. In murderous collusion are 
sinuous vines like endless snakes, inter- 
lacing, interlocking, and strangling all 
other vegetation—and forming a spider- 
web snare to trap the unwary. 

“Look out!” cried Figueredo again and 
again, as I'd reach out to grasp a branch 
and help pull our canoe out of a snarl 
of greenery. Maybe it was a long thorn 
ready to thrust itself from a concealed 
scabbard deep into my flesh. Or perhaps 
it was a spray of sickly green leaves, 
that raise a festering rash when passed 
even lightly across the skin. 

Worst of all—there were ants. Just let 
a limb brush us and we'd be covered 
with them. Every time our craft bumped 
a tree, a whole regiment with bared wea- 
pons were shaken down on us and went 
to work. Oh, boy, could those fire ants 
sew red-hot stitches in your skin! 

I discovered that there were tree 
snakes, too, when I nearly put my hand 
on one, thinking it was a limb. It made 
our boy laugh hilariously. He insisted 
that it was as harmless as a tame parrot. 
(Incidentally, I've met those thumb-am- 
putating “tame” parrots in South Amer- 
ican households.) We spotted just one 
whopping boa constrictor, his big head 
hanging down from a limb, looking 
hungrily around. Our boy wanted to 
bring him back alive. Just dump him in 
the bottom of the boat at my feet, he 
said, properly hog-tied. Figueredo was 
for shooting him. Dead, his skin was 
worth about five dollars. Alive, a trifle 
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(Continued from page 25) 


more, as a household pet, for people who 
did not have other pets or plump babies 
around. But during the hunters’ council, 
the boa completely disappeared. 

Our troubles were just beginning. Our 
boy—and trailfinder—protested that 
things had been changed around since 
he was there last. In other words, we 
were lost! That’s pretty bad business. 
Hunting was quickly forgotten as we 
faced the desperate task of getting out 
before nightfall. We could hear the 
sound of Kirk’s shooting growing faint- 
er and fainter, and our only chance was 
to keep moving in that direction. Hack- 
ing through the tangled brush, we 
fought our way into one open pool after 
another, but eventually we had to turn 
back to try a new direction. 

A couple of hours of this and we were 
near exhaustion, and completely trapped. 
We subsided to the bottom of the boat in 
silence, but not in peace. For the pests 





The Tia Ana, Kirk's trim yacht. In the flood- 
ed jungle she served as a floating base camp 


were busier than ever; gnats that buried 
themselves into our hides; aiding them 
were cruel swarms of mosquitoes—the 
malarial kind, Kirk had warned me. 
The only thing in our favor was day- 
light. And that—in the tropics—means 
a sun that does things to you. In the 
open it broils. In the jungle swamp it 
boiled us, as though we were cooped up 
in a steam chamber. 

I was cogitating over these pleasant 
things, when the eerie silence of the 
jungle was broken by a splash of pad- 
dles, and a canoe came crashing through 
what appeared to be solid bush. In it 
were an Indian squaw and her buxom 
daughter. Somehow they managed to 
come alongside the jaws of the trap we 
were caught in. Together they pulled 
back the trees and vines, released the 
pressure, and we were free. 

It took nearly an hour to follow them 
to the only solid acre of ground to be 
found for miles around. There the In- 
dians had built a typical Amazonas 
house, open-faced, palm-thatched, and 
set on stilts to keep out alligators and 
other prowlers. We asked them what 
they lived on. They pointed to maize and 
mandioca growing in the backyard. 





Nature is No Sportsman 


They had been fishing, they said, and 
we shared some of their catch. Their 
man was off hunting somewhere in the 
unflooded jungle. 

The Indians pointed the way out and 
our boy looked very bright and knowing 
as we started off. In less than hour we 
were hopelessly lost again, getting deep- 
er and deeper into the jungle! The whole 
area was alive with wild creatures. But 
by this time my hunting urge was pretty 
much subdued. When you can’t miss, 
where’s the sport? 

Whole flocks of parrots and parra- 
keets flew across the open spaces be- 
tween giant trees like streamers of green 
streaked with red. Huge macaws ex- 
ploded from the foliage like fireworks 
Toucans flew in ungainly crescendos, 
their big yellow beaks seeming to weigh 
them down. Hosts of other bright-feath- 
ered creatures burst into the upper air 
like skyrockets, and flew off. 

Distracting and beautiful—but I 
couldn't forget we were still lost! 

Just before sundown, we skirted the 
edge of an unusually deep jungle forest 
that was already beginning to look 
ominously dim within. Suddenly we ran 
into the haunt of a considerable colony 
of monkeys. We saw two kinds: the 
guariba—red longtails—and the macacos 
pregas, notable for the long nails on both 
hands and feet. There were hundreds of 
them, judging by the noise they made in 
their great agitation, all screeching and 
chattering at once, and leaping back and 
forth from limb to limb as though per- 
forming on a hundred flying trapezes 
My companions, forgetting their predic 
ament, were delighted, because the mon- 
keys are highly prized as food. Figuere- 
do immediately got busy with a shotgun. 

It seemed like murder to me, especial- 
ly when the first little fellow came hur- 
tling down from the top of a ceiba tree, 
and lay there on a hummock with a 
broken back—the spit and image of a 
hired man we'd had up in Connecticut 
only the year before. 


BRUPTLY, night fell—and we were 

still lost. We never once stopped in 
our frantic effort to find the way out, 
making some progress with the aid of a 
bright moon and an electric torch. But 
when midnight came, we gave up. We 
sank down together in the bottom of the 
boat, ready to surrender to the pests 
and whatever worse calamities overtook 
white men who are lost in the jungle 
and never again heard from. We sub- 
sided into silence, and waited. Gradual- 
ly, it dawned on us that the sound we 
thought was the rhythmic piping of 
some jungle bird in the distance, might 
be something else. 

It was. It was the siren of the old 
Tia Ana. 

A half hour’s hard paddling and we 
broke through the jungle screen. Kirk's 
trim little yacht lay at anchor, her lights 
reflected tremblingly in inky waters 
stirred by the night wind. 

We celebrated our resurrection, eating 
and drinking all night long. The others 
feasted chiefly on monkey, prized for its 
dark meat. I stuck to ham and eggs. 

So there you are, sportsman! All the 
game you can shoot any time you want 
it. No tramping long miles through the 
uplands, or lying chilled in a cold, wet 
duck blind. And there’s always a fifty- 
fifty chance, when you go into the jungle, 
that you'll come out again. What more 
could anyone ask? 
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Odds and Ends for Comfort 


(Continued from page 70) 


dent campers put new laces in their 
boots and shoes before they start for 
camp, replacements are often necessary 
when a new lace breaks or is accidental- 

y cut. You should always have at least 
one extra pair along. Besides their reg- 
ular use, leather laces serve any purpose 
that demands a strong binding material. 
You can thus carry extra laces and make 
them serve a separate function at the 
same time. Certain small vital articles, 
like pocketknife, compass, and match 
box, upon which your comfort and safety 
depend, should be tied to shirt, coat, or 
belt so there canbe no chance of losing 
them. Use rawhide laces for this. They 
ire practically unbreakable and are al- 
ways available to serve their ordinary 
use. 

Safety Pins. These have a multitude 
of uses. They repair clothing, tents, and 
packing equipment, pin blankets into 
improvised sleeping bags, substitute for 
clothespins in hanging wet garments up 
to dry. Take two or three dozen of the 
larger sizes and include a pair of the 
big camp-blanket pins 5 in. long. 

Candle. Candles are carried to camp 
not so much as a regular source of light 
but rather as a substitute when other 
lights fail, and also to help build fires in 
wet weather with damp wood. A short 
candle stub is practically a necessity to 
wilderness campers on cold, rainy days. 
You can shield a piece of candle under 
your hat or coat and protect it from rain 
until it has dried and ignited your 
bundle of tinder or kindling, something 
you can’t do with a match. The candle 
saves matches and time, and could— 
when fingers are numb with cold—save 
lives. When used as a light, the candle 
may be pushed up through a hole made 
in the side of a tin can or pail. It func- 
tions best, however, when set inside a 
regular folding candle lantern made of 
light material and weighing only 11 oz. 
The folded lantern can be carried in a 
coat pocket. It has a reflecting back 
which concentrates the small glow of the 
candle. One candle in such a lantern will 
give light for three hours 


LASHLIGHT. When your method of 

packing and transportation permits, 
take a good flashlight with new dry cells 
and a refill of extras. It is invaluable 
when instant light is required. You will 
use the pocket light to find articles in 
your tent at night and to follow safely 
some rough, dangerous trail to camp 
after dark. 

Bandanna. Every camper can use one 
or two of these big, gaudy handker- 
chiefs. One can serve as an emergency 
bandage, sling, or tourniquet. It can be 
worn at night to keep your head warm, 
or during the day with hanging 
over the back of your neck to protect 
you from insects. 

Eyeglasses. Tinted glasses are some- 
times necessary to soften the sun’s glare 
on water, snow, or desert sand. If you 
carry tinted glasses, get them large 
enough so they can also adequately pro- 
tect the eyes from wind, dust and flying 
gnats, and of a type approved by your 
doctor. 

Toilet Kit. Comb, toothbrush, nail file, 
soap, razor, metal mirror, and shaving 
cream comprise the bare necessities. If 
you expect to stay some time in the 
wilderness add a pair of hair-clippers. 
You will, of course, have your hair cut 
and your nails trimmed down before you 
leave home, but they'll grow rapidly in 
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camp and must be cared for regularly. 
Long nails will split or break, become 
painful—perhaps infected. Overlong hair 
is always an aggravation and makes a 
fellow feel like a bum. Your toilet ar- 
ticles are best packed in a small bag of 
light waterproof cloth. Some campers 
carry a rubber sponge for washing, 
others use a regular wash cloth, sewing 
it into a “mitt” to slip over the hand. 
This mitt also serves as a container for 
the soap cake when your kit is packed. 

Pencil and Notebook. Very useful 
when laying out routes, mapping wilder- 
ness country, and studying nature and 
wild life. Part of your shirt pocket can 
be sewed into a narrow tube that will 
hold the pencil snugly. Use pencils with 
hard lead. Soft pencil writing blurs 
Fountain pens are also out of place in 
camp—their ink might run—but the 
grooves made by a hard pencil are legi- 
ble as long as the paper itself is intact 


AP. Indispensable when you follow 
a strange trail or waterway. Carry 
and use a map, too, in conjunction with 


your compass, when you camp close at | 


home. The practice you get will be in- 
valuable when you are in a strange land 


and must depend upon a map and com- | 


pass to find your way in and out. 
Sharpening Stone. There are pocket 
sizes capable of putting keen edges to 
axes, hatchets, and knives. Edged camp 
tools dull quickly; the ax may hit a 
glass-hard knot or strike into gravelly 
ground. Bones dull the sheath or pocket- 
knife. Dull tools are tiring and danger- 
ous. A small sharpening stone makes 
chopping and cutting three 
fast. It should have a coarse side for 
the ax, a fine side for your knife. 
Jackknife. Knives are so useful in 
camp and on the trail that some campers 


carry two, a sheath model and a pocket- | 


knife. However 90 percent of camp cut- 
ting can be done with a good strong 
jackknife. When several men camp to- 
gether there should be at least one com- 
bination-tool knife in the party. These 
jackknives have (besides their cutting 
blades) can and bottle openers, leather 
punch, and screw driver. On ordinary 
camping trips a combination tool knife 
is the most useful to carry. 

Repair Material. This is to help you 
keep clothing and equipment in good 
repair. A minimum kit would include 
buttons of several sizes (to match those 
on your garments), regular and leather 
needles, waxed linen thread, a few as 
sorted tacks, nails, and rivets, and some 
fine soft wire. Take extra hobnails if 
you wear them in your shoe soles. Add 
a few pipe cleaners if you smoke a pipe, 
and—if packing room is available—a 
pair of side-cutting pliers and a file. 

If the length of this list of personal 
camping equipment strikes you as 
formidable, remember that only small 
quantities of the supplies named need 
be carried. For example, when you as- 
semble a kit of repair materials, you 
don’t need a whole spool of thread or a 
package of needles. Two needles, and 
three to six yards of thread wrapped 
around some other piece of equipment 
may suffice. For short hiking trips you 
do not even need a full cake of soap 
Even when pack room is curtailed, if 
you carry small quantities of each item 
listed you can include practically all of 
these things which are so necessary to 
make your life at camp comfortable and 
safe.—Maurice H. Decker 
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Your Own “SJ 
Cabins, Lodges 


definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there's reason why you can't build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and make 
ne you or anyone would be glad to look at, 
n, of wr 

are complete plans, and step-by-step in- 
ns for every stage of the work. Designs 
us log cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 

nd bungalows 


A big book of 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don't imagine it's hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
ished, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


g Outdoor Life, Dept. 72 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


B send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LopGEs, § 
BUNGALOWS I will pay postujan $2.00 plus a 
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atisfied you guarantee to refund my money, if I send 
the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay g 
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Canine Aids for the Army 


VER since our country has been at 

war with the Mad Dog of Europe 

and the yelping pack that follows 

at his heels, the various organiza- 
tions promoting the breeding, ownership, 
promotion, and practical activities of 
purebred dogs have realized their op- 
portunity to be of service to Uncle Sam 
This opportunity has now become a 
patriotic obligation. Dogs can be exceed- 
ingly useful to our armed forces on land, 
sea, and in the air, and in the less spec- 
tacular but none the less vital work of 
civilian defense and preparedness. But 
to be effective, a canine army, like our 
human soldiers, sailors, marines, and air 
corps, must operate under organized 
supervision by properly qualified and 
recognized governmental agencies. In 
answer to popular demand that dog own- 
ers and service units get together for co- 
6perative action, several associations 
have been formed, among which Dogs 
for Defense appears to be the most wide- 


ly known. To those of us who are for- 


tunate enough to own good dogs its 
purposes and program should be of in- 
terest. They are, briefly, as follows: 

1. To advocate and encourage the use 
of dogs as sentries, messengers, aids, 
and guards in civilian defense, and for 
active service with the armed forces of 
the U.S.A. 2. To acquire and distribute 
such dogs as are suitable for this work. 
$8. To establish and maintain camps for 
the training of these dogs and to pro- 
vide instruction for their trainers. 4. 
To furnish similar instruction for in- 
dividual owners and enlist their active 
assistance. 5. To distribute data on the 
objects and methods of Dogs for De- 
fense by means of pamphlets, booklets, 
folders, press releases, magazine write- 
ups, ete., that will tend not only to 


arouse popular interest in the movement, 
but also to assist in raising funds neces- 
sary for its success. It is unnecessary to 
add that this organization is run on a 
strictly nonprofit basis and is sponsored 
by men and women of exceptional ability 
and, in many cases, of nationwide prom- 
inence in business, professional, or social 
circles. 

So much for the set-up in general. Now 
then, how about its application to us 
sportsmen and sportswomen and our gun 
dogs and hounds? That’s a bit of a 
problem; for, as it happens, our favorite 
breeds are not popularly considered 
particularly well suited to the type of 
work a war dog is expected to do. In 
that respect, even the tiny toys might 
appear to have the edge. You may recall 
my mention many months ago of some- 
body’s Aunt Maria, who declared her 
pet Pekingese the finest watchdog in 
America. When her listeners expressed 
mild surprise and asked: “What does 
little Fifi do when prowlers are around 
—jump up and down and bark?” The 
old lady’s indignation was amusing. 

“Jump up and down and bark!” she 
cried. “Mercy, no! My little darling is 
too much of a lady! And besides, she’s 
scared nearly to death of strangers. But 
she never fails to warn me of danger. 
She just crawls under the davenport and 
whines.” 

We'll admit that, in that respect, most 
sporting dogs are not in Fifi’s class. To 
begin with, they are inclined to be ex- 
ceedingly friendly, even with strangers; 
and in the case of setters, pointers, re- 
trievers, the sporting spaniels, and near- 
ly all the hounds, are neither consistent 
nor vociferous barkers. For that reason 
they are not popularly considered ideal 
watchdogs. Then, too, they are rarely 





aggressive or belligerent and almost 
never really vicious. 

But you can’t always tell by the looks 
of a frog how far he can jump. We hav: 
all known certain setters, pointers, and 
other bird dogs—and hounds as well 
that could be depended on to lie in ou 
cars and protect our property most ef- 
ficiently when and if inquisitive stra: 
gers approached during our absence. We 
have also known these same dogs, 
others like them, that could and would 
guard our homes and protect our young 
children from danger of accident, or pre 
vent them from straying away. What's 
more, I believe it possible to teach prac- 
tically any gun dog or hound these 
normal requirements for an efficient job 
of policing in and around the house and 
anywhere else as occasion requires. 

To cite specific sporting breeds that 
seem to me peculiarly suited to war 
work, I'll take my life in my hands and 
name the Irish and Gordon setters, the 
various breeds of retrievers, and the 
bloodhound. Here are my reasons: 

The Irishman is as quick as a cat, more 
of a barker than the other bird dogs, 
and, in typical specimens, bold as a lion 
I have seen an angry bogtrotter tackle a 
bull terrier, beat him to a throat hold, 
and hang on like grim death, chewing 
away like a fighting dog trained for the 
pit. I have watched a red setter pup less 
than nine months old make himself cock 
of the walk in a yardful of English and 
Gordon setters and pointers within 15 
minutes after his introduction to their 
long-established domain. And when two 
Irishers start mixing it up, you'll see 
something that will make that Russian 
campaign look like a pink tea in the City 
of Brotherly Love. If not separated, 
they’ll fight to the death; and if you 
imagine it’s easy to separate them, try it 
You'll have your hands full—take it from 
one who knows. In addition to the above 
qualifications for wartime use, the breed 
is extremely popular right now, and 
there are countless likely prospects. 

As for the Gordons, they are few and 
far between but, in my opinion, promis 
ing subjects for conscription. Among 
their qualifications is the fact that they 
are, as a rule, inclined to be “one-ma! 
dogs,” not particularly keen about mak 
ing friends with strangers. Then, too 
their color makes them comparatively 
inconspicuous during the daytime and 
well-nigh invisible at night—which is 
very much to the point. A third impor 
tant consideration is the fact that they 
are exceedingly intelligent and biddabl: 
None of the gun dogs is more easil) 
trained and handled, as the signal suc 
cess of the very few representatives of 
the breed that have competed in obedi 
ence tests has consistently proved. 

Now for my third suggestion, the re- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Breaking Bird Chaser 


Question: My Irish setter is a good bird dog, 
but has one fault: If you are not close to him 
when he points, he will flush the birds and 
chase them.—R. O. S., Tex 


Answer: I think a very simple course of yard 
breaking with a 20-ft. cord will solve your 
problem. Hitch the cord to the dog’s collar and 
let him drag it around the yard at home; then 
throw something for him to retrieve and as he 
starts for it yell ““Whoa!”’, at the same moment 
stepping on the cord. If dog is moving 
pretty quickly the sudden check will throw him 
end over end and teach him that ‘Whoa!’ 
means ‘‘Whoa!”’ Of course you can staft this 
treatment gently. Simply throw out your object 
when you still have the cord in your hand, and 
as you shout “Whoa!” pull on the cord. It may 
be you won't have to stop him hard enough to 
throw him at all. When he’s obedient, and you 
take him out on birds again, leave the cord on 
his collar to drag behind him the first few times. 
It will jog his memory.—W. C. D. 
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Hunting Bitch After Whelping 
My 


part of 


beagle will come into heat 1 
the latter August. Would it be all right 
to breed her then still hunt her 
first of November when the small-game seas 
begins? Also, could I train her, up to the tin 
the pups come, if I don’t work her to 


J. M. C., Pa 


Question: 


and from 


hard 


Answer: Light exercise is good for a bitch 
in whelp, but I would be careful that the 
gets just enough to keep her in good conditi 

and no more. You must be the judge of this 

when she any tendency to become tired 
that’s the time to quit. As for hunting her 
whelping, don’t be in too much hurry about this 
Since it is 63 days from breeding to whelping, 
I very much doubt if your bitch will be ready 
to hunt at the opening of the season. Remember 


beagle 


shows 


after 


He is very shy of the least little rattle of 
ng. And if I succeeded in quieting him, 
it keep him from barking on the trail 
—C. F. W., New Jersey. 


Punishing a shy puppy is always a 
solve. If your beagle thorough- 
why you strike him with the 
newspaper—that it’s because of his bark- 
id if you accustom him to the command 
give in a stern voice whenever you 
, then it’s possible you'll do him no 
harr nishing him in that way. But there 
is always a chance that you will make him per- 
manently man-shy 
> same danger is present in other methods. 
a dog with a pail of cold water when 
is an excellent plan for a bold pup, and 
a garden hose also works in many 
both are risky with timid dogs. 
method is to put an ordinary 
properly adjusted, on the pup 
whenever he barks, accompanying it with the 
usual “No, no!" This will stop the bark- 
ing but not necessarily the whining, although it 
often does both, and while it’s meant as a pre- 
ventive it is also a cure in many cases. And it 
is absolutely safe 
You must judge by the reactions of the beagle 
the methods as to which are safe 
in his case. I don't believe that teaching the 
pup not to bark when chained in his kennel will 
affect his barking on the trail.—W. C. D. 
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Great Dane as Hunter? 





I'm thinking of buying a Scottie that the pups will need attention and plenty of 
pup, and want to know if these dogs are it for several weeks. I doubt if you i get 
classed as hunting dogs, or can be taught to the bitch to do much hunting, even if you took 
hunt, especially squirrels. If not, how about her out, had such very young pups 
a spaniel or beagle?—C. H., Ala at home. Many bitches will practically refuse 
to leave the litter for any length of time under 
such circumstances.—W. C. D 


Question: 

Question: I have acquired a great Dane pup. 
Please tell me how this dog originated, and what 
for hunting.—J. S., New 


1 
cour 


when she ssibilities 


are its p< 


Jersey 


Authorities seem to agree that the 
instead of originating in Denmark 


Answer: Scotties are definitely not consid- Answer: 
ered hunting dogs, but are terriers, which is a great Dane 
very different thing. However, a great deal de- Punishing Timid Beagle as the name implies, was developed as a breed 
pends on the individual rather than the breed, in srmany, and that the original dogs of the 
and I have known almost every breed to hunt Question: I have bought a 7-month-old reed re obtained by crossing the Irish wolf- 
game under the proper conditions and handling. beagle which had always lived in a kennel, but hound and the English mastiff. They were 
I will say that if you want to stick to a ter- when I used in hunting wild boar. How- 
rier for your squirrel hunting, I think your he whines breed is not very practical for hunt- 
chances would be better with one of the longer- here in America, particularly in 
legged breeds, such Irish terriers. is popular in shows.—W. C. D. 
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GET YOUR COPY of THIS BODK/ 


“HANDLING YOUR HUNTING DOG” 
EARL BUFKIN 


Professional Trainer and Field Trial Handler 


Written by J. 


JOU'LL find plenty of practical, helpful informa- 
tion inthis book... information that will help 
you get the best work and the greatest pleasure 
from your dog this coming season. This 64-page, 
stiff-covered book tells how to 


1. Get your dog ready for hunting season, 
2. Handle your dog on the hunt. 

3. Train a young dog. 

i. Train and handle field trial dogs. 


ONLY 10c purciase or PURINA DOG CHOW 


To induce you to try Purina Dog Chow... 
America’s favorite food for hunting dogs... we're 
offering this book, easily worth 50c, for only 10c 
and the Special Coupon from a bag of Purina Dog 
Chow. (If you buy in bulk, send a sales slip from 
your Purina dealer.) 


SEND THIS COUPON WITH 10 CENTS and 1 BAG COUPON 


PURINA MILLS 

1210 Checkerboard Square,-St. Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed find 10c and 1 Bag Coupon from 
Purina Dog Chow (oc Dealer Sales Slip). Send 
me the book, “Handifag Your Hunting Dog.” 


PURINA 
OG 
CHOW 


CHECKERS 


Name 


HELP MAKE HUNTING BETTER...JOIN YOUR LOCAL CONSERVATION CLUB 


JULY, 1942 





Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continual- 
ly scratching, digging, rubbing, biting himself until 
his skin is raw and sore, don't just feel sorry for him. 
The dog can’t help himself. But you may. He may be 
clean and flea free and just suffering an intense itch- 
ing irritation that has centered in the nerve endings 
of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased dog owners 
are doing. At any good Pet Shop or Drug Store get a 
25c package of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and give 
them once a week. Note the quick improvement. One 
owner writes: ‘‘My setter female, on Sept. 29th, did 
not have a handful of hair on her body—all scratched 
and bitten off. I gave her the powders as directed. 
By Nov. 10th she was all haired out.’’ Learn what 
they will do for your dog. Make a 25c test. Econ- 
omy size box only $1 
important. Dogs’ eyes need frequent gentle bathing. 
Try Rex Hunters Antiseptic Eye-Lotion. Good, too, 
on open wounds, broken skin, burns. If dealer can't 
supply send 50c to J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 371, 
Binghamton, N. 


KEEP YOUR DOGS 


WORM CAPSULES 


+ Use Nema Capsules to remove 

: large roundworms and hook- 
‘% worms. Effective—Dependable. 
F K Eb E Send for Nema 
booklet No. 652. 

Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk ®-55-G 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








Samples 

32-page book ‘'F 
ing & Care of Dog 
Or send $1 for 10 Ibs Meat- 
Cereal postpaid East of Rockies 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 


He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle wa- ES 


Stops Barking and neigh- A = 
bors’ complaints. Easy on ’ 
dog. Practical muzzle for \\ S..- 
dogs at large. Insurance . 
against killing sheep and poultry. 

ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs.—$1.50. 

Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept. ., Norwich, Conn. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 

















Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
fore mating. Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. No red tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. I1, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 


VITALITY 


Thousands of users rely on Vi- 

tality to supply fine mineral 

balance, vitamin fortification 

and all-around dependability to 

- keep their dogs in top shape. 
Write for Samples. Free Book and 60 Day Trial Offer. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC.,Board of Trade,Chicago, lll. 

















_PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


—also kills Lice and Ticks 
25+ ano 50 











The Hoalth, of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Ringworm 


Question: My two 9-month-old hound pups 
have ringworm. How can I cure them?—D. D., 
Calif. 


Answer: Keep the puppies isolated and in 
Sanitary surroundings, and apply a mixture of 
1 oz. balsam of Peru, 1 tsp. creolin, and enough 
alcohol to make 6 oz. to the affected parts 
daily, using cotton. A solution of 1 part iodine 
in 4 parts glycerin may also be used in the 
same way. Be careful to wash your hands 
thoroughly after handling the dogs, as it is 
possible for you to contract ringworm from the 
animals.—J. R. K. 


Nervous Motion of Head 


Question: Our new English setter pup seems 
to be perfectly healthy except that when she is 
sitting or lying down her head will begin bob- 
bing slightly up and down, her eyes becoming 


Canine Aids 


fixed and staring at the same time. She doe 
not seem to be able to control this, and it last 
only a few seconds.—R. W. Y., Oreg. 


Answer: This disorder is probably chorea, r« 
sulting from an early case of distemper. I 
should disappear in time or subside enough 
cause the puppy no discomfort. It may tak« 
weeks or months before a change for the bette 
appears, but the pup will no doubt make a fins 
pet and will probably show no ill effects fro: 
this trouble. —J. R. K. 


Constipation 


Question: We are puzzled as to what 
wrong with our 7-year-old shepherd. For sev 
eral short periods, in the last year, he ha 
wanted to go out as usual, but once outsid: 
would crouch, hold his nose in the air, and how 
with pain. These periods usually lasted only 
a few days, and between times he seemed wel! 
but lately they have been worse.—A. K., Minr 

Answer: Perhaps your dog is constipated. | 
advise you to give him 1 tbsp. mineral oil three 
times a week—more if necessary—and also 
saline enema (1 tsp. salt in 1 pt. warm water 
once or twice a week. Do not give him any 
bones. If he appears to be in pain, give hin 
¥% gr. phenobarbital daily. Massage his hind 
quarters, back, and legs with rubbing alcoho 
twice a day. Add '% tsp. bicarbonate of soda 
to the food twice a day.—J. R. K. 


for the Army 


(Continued from page 74) 


trievers. First off, they are big and 
strong and very rarely timid. Second, 
they are equally at home on land or in 
the water—like the marines. Third, they 
are the equals of the Gordon in intelli- 
gence and in the ease with which they 
can be trained and handled. Add the 
facts that they come in solid colors of 
neutral shades and are to be found in 
ever-increasing numbers with each suc- 
ceeding year, and it’s obvious they com- 
prise a promising group of prospective 
draftees. 

Turning our attention to the hounds, 
we find a somewhat different situation; 
but there seem to be sound reasons why 
they, too, may be capable of doing their 
bit for their country. This despite the 
fact that they are not, as a class, par- 
ticularly companionable. For this there 
is a simple explanation. They are either 
trailers or sight runners and so do not 
cooperate closely with their human hunt- 
ing companions. For hundreds of years 
they have gone about their business 
pretty much “on their own” and have 
turned in an A-1 job with nothing like 
the amount of training and handling the 
bird and duck dogs require. 

This has undoubtedly affected their 
capacity for elaborate education to some 
extent. Yet the very fact that they are 
either remarkably keen-eyed or keen- 
nosed, and in many cases extremely 
swift in the bargain, should make them 
ideal for certain kinds of pursuit and 
patrol work. Of course the bloodhound’s 
extraordinary availability for the former 
is too self-evident to need more than 
mere mention. And incidentally, one of 
the first dogs to pass the requirements 
for sentry duty at Fort Hancock, N. J., 
was—you'’d never guess it—an Afghan 
hound. His three buddies in that first 
detail were a poodle, German shepherd, 
and Doberman pinscher—all three ob- 


viously “naturals” for the job. The fact 
that a sporting dog—a hound and a de 
cidedly little-known hound at that 
should have qualified among the very 
first of the rookies offered, is significant 
and offers food for thought—and action 
“Dogs to serve as aids to sentries by 
supplying additional eyes, ears, and 
noses” are desired at Fort Hancock, and 
some of us can help fill that bill. 
Similar details of sentry dogs are mak 
ing good at various munition plants and 
storage bases from coast to coast. One 
officer has reported that he believes a 
dog is equal to from six to 10 guards. 
But getting back to our mutton—the 
sporting dogs—don’t imagine I’m sug 
gesting that you turn over your good 
gun dog or hound to the service. That 
would be both foolish and unnecessary 
Foolish because a well-trained sporting 
dog has had the wrong kind of education 
for war work, and because to deprive a 
hunter of his tried-and-true companion 
is punishing the giver and doing little o1 
nothing for the county. Unnecessary 
because most of us either raise litters of 
pups or know people who do, and who 
would be glad to contribute one or mors 
when they are at the proper age for the 
kind of training Dogs for Defense has 
been organized to supply and supervis¢ 
in conjunction with Army and Navy offi 
cers especially chosen for that purposes 
As a matter of cold fact, the breeding 
and selling of pups will probably be con 
siderably curtailed for the duration. To: 
many breeders and prospective purchas 
ers will have Garands in their hands ir 
stead of shotguns or sporting rifles. S« 
there may be a real need for any pups 
you can spare. I’ve had pups in my day 
I was glad to give away—with no patri 
otic motive involved. You may be in the 
same boat. If you are, get an oar and 
start paddling.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Science and the House Cat 


(Continued from page 


ir point of view, between the house cat 
d natural predators is that the former 
is been a protégé of man. It is also 
ue that many natural predators are 
hemselves suffering declining popula- 
ons, while the house cat is by no means 
ear extinction. Most of us will also 
ankly admit that we like and want to 
reserve all forms of wildlife—but that 
e dislike the depredations of cats. 
I hope my words give some measure of 
ssurance to those “cat hating’ readers 
f OuTpoor Lire who may have been puz- 
ed by “A Fair Trial for the House 
‘at.” It is truly astounding, after learn- 
ng of the various percentages of bird 
remains found in different groups of cat 
tomachs, to find the author concluding 
that the guilt of the house cat is incon- 
clusive. Six percent bird remains in one 
roup of stomachs! Could anything be 
more conclusive than such results from 
small sample? If the average per- 
centage of bird remains found in all cat 
tomachs examined were only one half 
of one percent, a staggering kill of birds 
each year would be indicated—without 
mentioning the kill of small game. If we 
cat haters” remember that our chief 
-oncern is the killing of birds by house 
‘ats, we will see the true implications of 
this article regardless of its ambiguous 
conclusions. Here is additional evidence 
of the best kind that cats do kill birds. 
Bird remains were found in the stom- 
ichs. We can agree with the author that 
we want more of these “facts.” How- 
ever, our scientific methods can only tell 
us about the facts. Science cannot tell 
us what we should do about the facts 
after they are known. In a democracy, 
after the facts are known, the policy that 
should be followed is the opinion of the 
majority. The ranks of us who want to 
do away with the depredations of the 
house cat are increasing. Fortunately, 
it looks as if the time is not far distant 
when we will be in the majority. 


We'll Need the Facts— 
But the Right Ones 


By ELLIOTT S. BARKER 


State Game Warden, New Mexico 

ARHART’S article interested me 

greatly. There is no doubt that the 

game-management tune has too 
often been played by “ear” instead of 
by “note.” Yet a fine composition, even 
when played by note, may produce little 
harmony if the instrument is out of 
tune. Predator-stomach analysis alone 
is, in my opinion, an ill-tuned investi- 
gative instrument. 

I suspect that a lot of other facts will 
have to be obtained to go along with the 
house-cat stomach analyses before those 
findings take on any real meaning as to 
the réle that the domestic, semi-wild, or 
wild house cat plays as a _ predator. 
While Carhart has mentioned certain 
other data that should be collected along 
with more stomachs, it seems to me that 
he has missed the most important point 
of all in dealing with this subject. 

Isn’t it far more important to deter- 
mine what percentage of the annual bird 

rop in a given community is taken by 
house cats than the percentage of bird 
meat making up the cats’ diet? My point 
is that even though a series of stomach 
inalyses shows that only a small pro- 
portion of the cats’ diet is birds, yet the 
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may represent a very high 
percentage of the annual crop of birds. 

For example, on a 160-acre farm, sup- 
pose we have five pairs of quail, which 
might be expected to raise fifty young a 
year if there were no loss to predators 
3ut there are two house cats on the farm 
(and if there are two, there probably will 
be more before the season is over). Let 
us say then that each cat’s daily ration 
is one quail or its equivalent in rodent 
insects, garbage, etc. If actually 6.8 per 
cent of the two cats’ diet were quail, that 
would mean that each cat was taking 
twenty-five birds during the year and 
that the two would take the entire an- 
nual quail crop on that farm. If they 
took slightly more, or if there were other 
predators, such as horned owls or sharp 
shinned hawks, it is conceivable that the 
b-ood stock might disappear And 
such things have been known to happen 

The following season, there being no 
quail available, the house cats—judged 
by stomach analysis—would be declared 
not guilty. Perhaps a situation like this 
may have been the reason that the twen- 
ty-four cat stomachs taken in the Wichita 
Wildlife Refuge showed only a trace of 
bird remains 

House cats, as well as other predators, 
have their preferences for certain kinds 
of prey when different varieties occur in 
relative abundance. But more often they 
must take whatever is available. There 
fore, unless stomach-analysis data is ac 
companied by, and correlated with, 
plete data as to the reiative abundance 
and availability of the various foods 
found in the stomachs, then the findings 
would have little or no meaning 

Seasonal collection of data is also of 
greatest importance. For instance, the 
two house cats I’ve mentioned might 
well take all, or nearly all, of the young 
quail in a period of two months or 
after hatching. In that event, a single 
bird, being very small, would make up 
only a fraction of the day’s diet even if 
stomach analysis were made at that 
time, and if made after the birds were 
gone the cats would be exonerated. 

I've seen that identical situation in the 
case of larger game mammals and their 
predators. For instance, we had here in 
New Mexico a band of antelope, number- 
ing fifty or sixty head, on a large area 
under protection as a federal and state 
refuge, where for a period of sixteen years 
no predators were permitted to be taken 
For sixteen years there was no increase 
at all in the antelope herd. For the last 
four years some golden eagles and about 
150 coyotes have been taken from the 
area annually. The antelope herd has in- 
creased to more than 200 head. 

It is probable that fewer than one 
coyote in three, during the sixteen-year 
period, took one antelope kid each year. 
Hence, a stomach-analysis study would 
undoubtedly have shown only an exceed- 
ingly small percentage of the coyotes’ 
food to be antelope. It could not have 
been otherwise; yet the total number 
taken was enough to prevent any in 
crease at all in the herd, in spite of the 
fact that optimum conditions for in- 
crease prevailed in every other respect 

My firm belief, supported by forty 
years of experience with game and 
predators, is that in the appraisal of 
predators in game management, pri 
mary consideration must be given to the 
effect upon the prey, rather than to the 
percentage of game which makes up the 
predators’ diet. That certainly is true in 
studying the house cat. 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 





More squabs wanted for homes. 

“Grow squabs in your backyard. 

Can be carried on extensively by those who cannot 
keep livestock of any other kind. Nothing easier to 
raise, nothing better to eat."' Raised in only 25 days. 
Why breed ordinary when Royal squabs sell at poultry 
tops? Write today for war-time STARTER and FREE 
BOOK oO mt money-making personal experiences in every 
y directions, low prices for breeders. Begin 

RIC “E FARM, 429 H Street, Melrose, Mass. 


1 us the type of pheasants you want; 
we have them. All strong, 
Grade-A birds. New hatch of 
15,000 available for summer or 
fall delivery. Any age. Prices 

nd service dependable. We 
ee shipments to all parts of 
and Canada. Write today. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY GAME FARMS 


R.R. 2B Kaukauna, Wis. 











This Fall! sow— 
rERRELL’S DUCK MILLET IN 
JULY OR AUG, on Muddy Shores. 
Makes choice DUCK and GOOSE 
Food in 2 months. Inexpensive. 46 
YEARS SUCCESS. DESCRIBE Place. 


Tips, Folder Free. 
Wildlife Consultants @ 


TE RRE LL’S 538A, OSHKOSH, WIS. = 
MONEY !* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Pear! River, N. Y. 


M | N K Eastern $9500 


Yukons 


made subject to 5 days inspection be- 


Labradors 
EACH 


mink is indicated by the fact that 

average of approximately $15.00 per 

k pelts I have produced during the 
00K ‘ DOMESTIC MINK’ $1.00 

PI ATINUM FOX priced on request. 

HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 

Bemus Point New York 


PEARL 





Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream e Crappie 


Live 
Write for 
JAS. H. REEVE 


delivery guaranteed. 
prices and information. 
CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 


Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds, Wild Rice, Wild Celery, D 
Potato and 5) others described inf 
lustrated book. Write, 
and receive free planting 
book. Oldest Aquatic Nurseries 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wiscons 1 

















bed-rock discussion of fishing 
of tackle. Pole and line 
fishing, ice fishing, 
are represented. The chapter on 
ind, Keep and Use Them” gives 
s about worms, helgramites, grass- 
frog minnows, clams, catfish 
More than two dozen of the 
fish, from suckers to salmon, 
where to look for them, 
how to land them. 84 pages 

I Dept. 72A 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


plies er Facts. A 
thods and the use and care 
ng, trolling, trotline 
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WILDLIFE PROBLEMS? | 


with wildlife 





1 yn your property 
reser Be predator control, stream 
or conservation? We solve your 
ars experience as practical nat- 
request. 


Rutledge Wildlife Enterprises, 
Buck Rutledge, President 
S. Prospect St., Hagerstown, Md. 


ce | 
















and initial as separate words. 


Tae AIREDALES A) 


OORANG Airedale puppies, $20.00 up. Shipped 
on approval. Sportsmen's Se a LaRue, Ohio. 


Tape seacies om] 


BEAGLES. Broken, started. Choice puppies. 
Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna. 


TRIPLE Champion Penman Puppies, Penman at 


stud. Masterly, Johnson-Creek, Wis. 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds Thoroughly broken 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa 
REGISTERED Huntin x Beagies All ages List 
free Shipman Varsaw Ind 

BEAGLES Broke Choice Puppies Registered 
Cheap. Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Penna 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue 
Elton Beck, _J 16, Herrick, Illinois. 
a MISCELLANEOUS Docs aati 
CLOSING out Brittany Kennels. Called to the 
Colors. Fine Brood Bitches $40 to $60. Yearlings 
$35. Puppies $25. All must go. First checks get 
first choices. R. C. Ward, Gunsmith. Missoula 
Montana 

PUPPIES! Many breeds——particulars free! Book 
108 colored pictures descriptions recognized 
breeds, 35¢. Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, N. Y 
ENGLISH and Boston Bull puppies catalogue 
ten cents. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center 
Ohio 

BEAUTIFUL Doberman Pinschers and Cocker 
Spaniel puppies Henry Knoll Jr Holland, 
Mich 

FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 


10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue 
Elton Beck, J-15, Herrick, Illinois 
REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Ill 

AIREDALES, Cockers and Springers—-$10.00 up. 
Stanley Roberts, Ridlonville, Maine 


IRISH Setter, Labrador, Springer Puppies. Eligi 
ble $20-$15. Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr 
REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 


WaterSpaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


CHOICE Coach and White Collie Pups Regal 

Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 

ST Bernard pups Champion sired beauties 
Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I 


$20.00 up 
I ¥ 


Newfoundlands, 


Tolles, Delta, 
| @,DOG EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 2%] 


Your Dog will go a 1 go a long 


REGISTERED. St 
scotties, cocker puppies. 
Tow a. 


sernards 
Minnie 











**‘NIELSEN’S Speciz al.” 


way for, and with ‘‘Nielsen’s Special’’—ready 
to feed Meal. For puppies order ‘‘Nielsen’s Spe- 
cial Puppymeal’’--satisfactory, economical. Niel- 
sen's Kennel Supplies, 4401-52nd Ave Maspeth, 
N. Y. Estb. 1924 

DO As Great Kennels Do—-Quadine Spray your 
dog against Ticks, ear and sarcoptic mange 
fleas, lice, ringworm, Plus 17 other benefits 
Allen-Crowl Company, 317 Superior Street, To 
ledo, Ohio 

‘ON The Nose’’ for sick dogs and cats. Trial 
tube sixty cents postpaid. Specialties, Gillett, 
Wis. 





die HOUNDS pl) 


COONHUNTERS! Am offering best straight coon- 
ers and combination hunters that tree and stay 
treed on any hunting grounds. Also fox, rabbit 
and squirrel dogs. Get my prices and terms before 
you buy Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky 


OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountain coonhounds, 
$75.00 and $100.00 each. Combination coon skunk 


opossum hounds, $50.00. Return express paid. Lit- 
erature dime. Edward Ferguson, Booneville, Ark. 
MINIATURE Type Dachshunds Puppies; Sire; 
Imported Dukel v. Liebichau $50.00 up. Zwer- 
genreich Kennels, 31 Nichols St., Seymour, Conn 
Dial 872 

GENUINE Combination hounds. Puppies. Prices 


reduced. Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Mo 


HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue 
Elton Beck, J-17, Herrick, Illinois 

WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif 
STRAIGHT Cooners—combination tree dogs, Fox 
and rabbit Hounds. Prices $15.00 and up. Dures 


Thomas, Boaz, Alabama 

REGISTERED long eared Black-tans, 
Pen ge oy Beagles. Distinctive, classy, able. 
catalog 10¢. Earl Gossett, , Bannoc k; Ohio. 


Ta sPanicis iba] 


SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 


Blueticked 








Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa Washington. 
COCKER Spaniel Puppies. Red, Black, Blond. 
Grandsires Champion Prince of Huntington 
and Dexter. $20.00 each Mabel Sill, Corry, 
Penna. 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 281'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 











ads are paid at once; 
Count each number 








ELIGIBLE Springer Spaniels. Both Colors. 
Reasonable. Leonard Le Clair, Two Rivers, 
Wisc. 

REGISTERED English Springer Spaniel pup- 
pies, hunting strain, also proven bitches. 
A. M. Jones, Chester, Conn 

ENGLISH Springers—All ages, both colors. Best 


blood. 
Maine 
COCKER 
Shipped on 


$20.00 up. Wright’s Kennels, Seal Harbor, 
quality, $30.00 up. 
Service, La- 


Spaniel puppies of 
approval. Sportsmen's 


Rue, Ohio 

COCKERS, Field, Pet, Show Stock. Registered. 
Excellent Breeding. Mrs. H. Van Outry, Elgin, 
Nebraska 

SPRINGER pups. Champion sired; outstanding 
dams. $25 up. Golding, Everett, Ohio 
REGISTERED Black Cocker female pups. Frank 
Patterson, Wever, lowa 

SPRINGER and Cocker Puppies. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Walter Balliet. Tyrone a 


SPRINGERS—Grown stock 
sonality. Greenlands, Ashland, Va 

COCKERS and Springer pups. Ship on approval. 
Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, Penna. 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 


and puppies with per- 


Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
REGISTERED Springer Pups; Young dogs; Stud 
Services. Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
REGISTERED Springer or Cocker’ puppies. 


Pryor & Dosdell, Red Wing, Minn. 
SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies. Registered. Marcon 
Farm, Route 19, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Young fe- 
Trimble, Ohio. 


|] =CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 
BLACK Labrador pups. Three Months. An_out- 
standing litter. Faster retrieving bloodlines. 
tae oat Pom-Dane Kennels, RFD No. 5, Wa- 
terloo owa 


Trained 
Harold 


Male, $20.00. 
Morrison, 


SPRINGERS: 
male $15.00. 

















CHESAPEAKE Puppies—Litter Registered — 
Priced to sell quickly. Belmont Kennels, Ste- 
vens Point, Wis 





MAKE SALES 
THROUGH THE MAILS 


Month after month these same ads appear 
in the Classified Section, because adver- 
tisers have found that it pays to sell by 
mail. 

For details and forms write to Classified 
Advertising Dept. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 











BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of pup- 
pies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall Ken- 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr 

GOLDEN or Black Labrador Pups and brood 
bitches. Registered Field Stock. Kelloggs, Jun- 
ius, S. . 

CLOSING Kennels Chesapeakes it reduced 
prices. Eastshore Kennels, Big Fork, Mont. 
BLACK Labradors, 1 year old. Winifred Quale, 
Route 1, Stoughton, Wisc 

BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 


Glasgow, Mont. 
Satisfaction 


broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, 
TWO Dead Grass Chesapeake pups. 


Guaranteed. Si Nickum, Manning, Iowa. 
CHESAPEAKES: Puppies, Eligible, Dead Grass 
Color. Dr. Rustad, Spencer, | Iowa. 








eS ”*«SSCET RSS oy, 
(GS ano POINTERS 





GERMAN Shorthair pointer at stud, born and 
trained in Germany A.K.C.—a magnificent 
specimen, 5 old, fee $25. Hubert Klein, 


years 
Fishkill, N. ¥ 
JOINING Army, Sacrifice: Two extra well trained, 
good looking experienced bird dogs, never before 
for sale any price, trial anywhere, $50 each. Jim 
Wilson, RR No. 3, Box No. 428, Memphis, Tenn. 


IRISH Setter ‘Pups exceptional breeding, com- 
bining beauty and hunting ability. Also few 
choice cockers. E. D. McCain, Frederick, Mary- 
land ; 
PAYMENT Plan. German 
Irish and English setters. Photos and 
Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. 
GORDONS, English Setters, Pointers. 
trable. Grown and pups. Reasonable. 
E. Douglas, Henderson, Ky. 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers. 
weeks. ales $35 Females $25. Eichenhof 
Kennels. Richard Wolf, Highland Mills, N. 
NOW booking orders for German Shorthair Point- 
er pups. Guaranteed pure bred. Bredrite Ken- 
nels, Missoula, Montana. 
English and 
Papers. 
Illinois. 


and English pointers. 


list 10¢. 


All “regis- 
Rutherford 


~ Registered, 8 


Irish Setters. Trained 
c.0O.D. Spring-Valley 


POINTERS, 
Dogs, 
Kennels, 


and pups. 
Cullom, 








Z 











IRISH Setters Registered Pups, Young Matré 


Hunting stock. Reasonable. Bill Duncan, W 
ton, Missouri. 

POINTER Puppies, | English. Registered } 
class Hunting and Field trial stock. Pau 
Boving, Lawndale, Cal 


REGISTERED Setters, grouse dogs. Puppies 
quality. Kirk’s Ridgway Kennels, i " 
IRISH Setter pups, registered, excellen 
Lloyd Scott, Gallatin, Missouri 
GERMAN Shorthair Pointers. Eligible G 
Hunters. Leonard Le Clair, Two Rivers, W 
EXCELLENT Shorthair Pointer P 
Stonecrest Farm, Mt. Pocono, Penna 
ENGLISH Setters: Registered Puppies, Tr 
Setters. Paul Eddy, Howard Lake, Minr 
BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups ct 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash 

REGISTERED Gordon 





German 


puppies and er 


Closing Kennel. Lake View Kenne “Port ( 
ton Ohio 

GORDON Setter Pups—Fine Hunters—} 
Gordon Kennels, Somers, Conn. 

IRISH Setters, Imported Sires from $1 
Sporting Irish, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
GERMAN Shorthair Pups, Dusseldorf, Sch 
Pcs ey Breeding. Well Marked, Hunting St 

Piper, Eldora, Iowa. 


[aSsterniens WaT 











BULLTERRIERS: White, red, or brindle; we 
bred, intelligent, healthy. Farnley, White Px 
Va. 








REGISTERED Grey) 
_ Thom: is, 


hound, sell or trade. 


Alexander Okla. 


| -- F 


SU PER X- 22 Short Cartridges, $2.50 
of 500. Super X-22 Long Cartridges 














per cart 
$3.00 











carton of 500. Remington Kleenbore Ca 
22 Extra Long, $3.50 per carton of 500 
ton Kleenbore C artridges, Long, 50 
of 500. Remington—32 Soft Point Smoke! 
tridges, Model 14, 141, and Auto Loading R 
$5.75 per 100. Public Sport Shops, Dept I 
13 S. 16th St Philadelphia, Pa 
30-06 empty cartridge cases, in fine conditi¢ 
75e per hundred. Springfield Rifle Sling Stray 
fine condition 50c. U. S. Engineers Locat 
Levels, brand new, cost originally $5.50—S 
$1.25. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-44, 13 
16th St., Phila., Pa. 
HOLSTERS; Open top 95c; flap—-$1.25 

$1.75; Quick action Spring $2 75 1 
Sling straps—-$1.00; Used—50c. Stamp for | 
gain pistol list. Lee Sales, 35 West 32nd, N 
York 
LIKE Guns? Enjoy Shooting! Send 6c st 
sample copy 25c monthly magazine, exclus 
about guns of all kinds. The American Rifle 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C 
SPECIAL Krag scope mounts, $8.50. Your Kr 
modernized with speed action $5.00 yn fie 
$8.00. Full details 20c. Ken Clark Mader 
Calif 
HIGHEST cash prices paid for Target pist 
Revolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all! kin 
Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept 


L-44, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa 


WANTED for Cash, Ammunition any quantity 
all calibers—Write—Public Sport Shops, Dept 
L-44, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa 

YANKEE reloading Sante, bullet molds, swagir 

dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee 8S; 

cialty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa 

USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers. Bought, Sold 
and Exchanged. Over 200 To Choose From. List 
Stamp. Howe Fur Company. Coopers Mills, Maine 
WE buy used rifles—shotguns—revolvers—pistols 
Lou J. Eppinger, Inc., Sportsmen’s Outfitters 
131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich 


Firearms Binoculars 
Smith Gunsho} 


Bargains, 
New Catalog 25c. 


THOUSAND | 
War Relics. 


Runnemede, New Jersey 
GUN Rebluing—replating—refinishing——by crafts 
men. Gun ReBlu Co., 322c Plant, Tampa, F! 


SEND $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth 


Willmar, Minn 

TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 
WANTED—Guns, Equipment. Buy, Sell, Tra 
Gordon Joslyn, Greenfield, Mass. 





| | BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS} | 





FIELD Glasses. Powerful aviator type, 8-m 
range. Smartly styled, rigid, and lightweig! 
Height closed 4% inches. With neck strap, or 
$3.75 postpaid. 10 days money-back trial \ 
dress Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle St Uti 
N. Y 

WANTED. Telescope, Binoculars, Field Glass¢ 
Will pay highest cash prices. Send descripti 
Sam Weinstein, 312 S. W. 3rd Ave., Portla 
Oregon. 















OUTDOOR LIFE 


. 


im 





Cash must accompany order. New 
furnish two references with their first advertisement 
remittance 


ad with 
Fourth Ave., 


USED Field Glasses bought, sold, exchanged. WHOLESALE Prices 
N. ¥. 


Loring, Owego, 


Ta antique rincanns > | 


IQUE Firearms, swords powder- 
s, medals. Lists free. Nagy 0 8 South 18th, 
elphia, Pa ; 
S Swords, Armo Wi ar Relics catalog, 20c. 

Woroniecki, Roslyn % 4 : 

IQUE guns, modern pis tols, daggers, rapiers 

t20c. Robert Abels, R- Ave.,N.Y 

Ci ati 410g 10c_ ( Se 


Bantams, Pi- 
John Hass, Bet- 





geers 


Antique Fir Firearms 


; Pheasants 
Stock Eggs. 


\FOWL. ». Swans, 
Waterfowl, 
lowa 

+NECK Eggs $10. per 

i Chukar $20. a hundred; 
Others. Write Silver 

Albany, Indiana 

,AISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for 

mphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry 3arring- 

Ill 

ASANT Chicks; Started 

easants; eggs. Northern 

heries. Janesville, Wis 
Bobwhite, Gambel’s, Valley Quail 
and Chukar. Robert Kinesid a. 

ience, Kansas 

SASANTS 30b White Quai Eges 

rds. Circular on request. Susquehanna 

ry, Clearfield, Pa. 

-INGNECK Pheasant chicks $30 per 
me Breeders Sportsmen's Coop 


hundred Bobwhite 
Golden & B. T. 20c 
Lake Game Farm, 


pheasants; Mature 
Pheasant Farms & 
matt 2 

Ring- 
Inde- 


Young 
Pheas- 


hundred 
Frederick 


A TIVE Quail eg rs 20c each. Young birds, sum- 

er delivery. G. F. Williams, Cross Hill, 8S. C 
20 Pair Northern Bobwhites, $60.00. J. B 
Dayton, Virginia 
RIN‘ ;NECK Pheasant 

id. Neunaber’s Game Farm, Be 
R ING NECK Egg Chicks and 
Lloyd-Jones, West Valley, N. Y 


PT FUR AN GAME ANIMALS || 


E ASTERN 1 Mink, 
1 Mink Raising’’. New revised 

Davis Fur Farms, St. Johnsbury, Vt 

FOR Sale—Red Fox Cubs, Alaskan 
Ferrets Coyotes Henr 

Iowa 

PE AFOWL, Quail Pheasants, Squirrels 
vs, Snakes, Horned Toads Iguanas 
rtin Locke, New Braunfels, Texas 

NUTRIA Breeders Ve Most Prolific Fur 


ers Sloulin’s Renton Washington 


Kits che ip 


Grove, 


Chicks, $22.50-——-100, Pre- 
‘thalto, Ill 
Stock. J. 


young 


**Success- 
$1.00. 


priced upon request 
i book 


Mink Kits 
Skunks Hainline, 
Creston 
Mon- 
Otto 


retarian 


terature free. 
e Superior Mink Farm. Superior, E E, Wis. 

ARANTEED Yukon Mink ver reasonable 
Jelinek, East Chicago He ights Til 


FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners, 
professional grade no trash or unnecessary 
feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6¢ in 
tamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog 
ra Pv yas Co 4083 Mission Rd Los An- 
alif. 
tod Use While they last ‘Viking 
oks, silk lines, silkworm gut, finest fly rod 
terials for 2 or 3 piece rods. Fly materials and 
nstruction books. Send for 1941 catalog correc- 
tion list. Paul H ; 8065-C-2 Grand River, 
Detroit, Michigan 
FLY Makers! Beginners learn quicker with better 
materials. Our Materials have a long established 
reputation for oa ‘*Quality.’’ Send for free, in- 
structive catalog Culver Lures Company, Dept. 
05 1847 South Lith St St. Louis, Missouri 
MAKE Flies; Rods. Profitable Pleasure. Instruc- 
tion Books: ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Making’’ 
Wiltmarths, Roose- 


Complete 


7 


10¢ Materials Catalog Free. 
velt, N. Y¥ 


FISH Worms (Large Brown Angles) 150 - $1.00; 


Fostps 1id, Prompt 

Tenn. 
Spinner. 
3 for 


500 - 
Delivery 


FIS HERMEN! 
New, Tested, 
65c. Linbell | Company, 


FLYTYING Materials, 
Priced right Free 
~ vingston, N. J 


‘RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
ing, Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 
rch, 106C _Broadway, Peoria, Ill 


SHI 'REBITE ‘Glutton’’. New 
Folder Free. “ShurEbith Bait 
30x No. 99, Kokomo, Indiana. 
FLY Tying Materials: Complete line of quality 

iterials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. 
Noll, 30 South Main St Doylestown Penna. 
WHOLESALE prices: Fly-Tying Materials. 1942 
Catalog—Package Hackles—101 Fly Descrip- 
tions 10c cash. Colby’s, Amesbury, Mass 
FISH Nets and Lines to Don Cowart, 
Clark Ridge, Ark. 


$3.00: 1000 - $5.25, 
Hughes Worm Ranch, Savannah 
Weedless Hook with 
Snagproof, Highest Quality, 
_Nashwauk Minn. 
Imported and Domestic. 
catalogue. Martin Tackle, 


in fishing Tackle. 
Company. oO. 


order. 


Lure making materi 

free, Suprem« Mfc 

FLYTYERS—Post 
materials, vise, e 

cester, Mass 

SURE Shot 
Instructions 

non Ohio 

ss ALITY Fly Makers Materials 
Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich 

FINEST fiytying 
log. Rockland ' 


HUNTING Lodge in South 
a Game Preserve Stocked 
and Quail. Moderr Equipped 
tunning Water, Large Dog Kennels, $3,500.00 
Cash. Ray Green, 1004 Hardy. Hattiesburg. Miss 
OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim 
proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans 


Box 804 


“ishcrafters 


Catalog 


materials and tools 


Tackle Shop Hillburn, 


Mississippi - Joining 
with Deer, Turkey 
with Lights and 


New York City 














N\ [wave vou) 7) 
ye 7 HEARD? | ( 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


READERS X CHANGE 
IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Many of you have on hand GUNS 
and ACCESSORIES that you 
would like to swap in for CASH. 
Our readers still want guns, even 
So we sug- 
gest the quick, inexpensive READ- 
ER’S EXCHANGE heading in the 


Classified Columns. 


if production is down. 


Purchasers who wish to examine, 


before acceptance, should request 


shipment by express C.O.D., with 
examination privileges, because we 
cannot guarantee these sales. 

all Classified Ads are 
cepted on a 


Since ac- 
cash with order basis, 
you'll help us out a lot by mailing 
your check to cover the cost at the 
same time. 

Make sure your adr 
by June 22nd for our August issue, 


out July 15th. 


saches here 








FOR Sale. Cottage Lake 
Minn. Wonderful fishing 
Bailey, 308 Perrin Avenue, 


Little Belltaine, Nevi 
hunting, sacrifice. 
Lafayette, Ind 





2 
ARCHERY Bows from the Heart of the Yew 
Country. W. I. King Archery Shop, 1958 Onyx 
s Eugene, Oregon 
Arrows: Construction—Instruction Book 
Catalog free Archery 617 South State 
Chicago 
ARCHERY Equipment Catalogue Free 
Archery, 2209-B East 75th, Chicago 
FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup 
plies. H. Wayte,919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TC taxivermy 1 | 


YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. Wood, 
+ # 


Johnstown, N. 
3 ie) 

25 Genuine 
George Holder, 


Mid-West 





INDIAN CURIOS & 


“Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. ete 


Glenwood, Arkansas. 


advertisers are requested to 
Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
AUGUST issue closes JUNE 22nd. 


to Classified Dept 


ad, Wampum, Birdpoint 
w (beauty) $1.00. Bat- 
elics, Swords, Minerals, 
Foss nt 3 Satalogue 10c. (Photographs 
f Most) } 1 Wenona | 
INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, 
Illustrated 
arrowheads $3.00. H. 


minerals, 
catalog 5c. 
Daniel, Hot 


gems fossiis crystals 
100 ancient 
Springs, _Ark 


Le INSTRUCTION z 


yovernment Jobs. War causing hundreds 
$1 260 to $1620 first year, Men 

r Prepare immediately at 

s. 32 Page Civil Service 

Free. Act 

Rochester, 





hi rs l positions 
nstitute, “Dey ot. M34, 


- : 4 
a 


on Movies, Bargain circulars. Genera 
ympany, Davenport, Iowa. 


[== Decoys 2, || 


WING Flapping Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crov 


Crows. 
Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 


LP FATENIS sivo INVENTIONS i 


Idea Simple inventions often 
idvisory books—free. Victor J. 
s-H Victor Building. Washing- 

















cost Book and advice free. 
Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 


Al 


COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 

Lincoln, Stone-Mountain Long-Island, Cleve- 

$1.00 each. lllustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 
rman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah 


Pr sae WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | | 


TE RR vE LL’S Inexpensive Duck Millet. Scatter 

ldy shores until September Attract 
D yuck his Fall. Folder. Terrell’s, 536A, Osh- 
kosh WwW is 


MEXICAN Legal Matters. William Cocke, Re- 
liable American Attorney, El Paso. Tex. 
INSTANT protection against infection.’’ 
lars f t wounds felons boils, car- 
incles I od soning 10c sample 50c jar. 

Macgelsser Y tories, Rushford, Minn 

Ww A’ rk R WE EDS removed easily and effectively 

e, | d or river. Write for particu- 
Box 155 LaCanada, Cal 
Blowing Horns, high 

> 00, 18” $3.00. General 








tone. 
Mer- 
books, novelties. 
Wm. Braun, 


photos 
Catalog 10¢. 





Camping Equip- 
Fur Company, 


COMPLETE Trapping, Hunting, 
ment Catalog Stamp. Howe 
Cc voopers Mills, Maine. 
(fii CAMERAS a J 
li AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, 
LaCrosse. Wis 
rwoO beautiful prints from each picture on roll 
aay  Y ! two years of satisfied customers. 
Lens Dept. J-10, Janes- 





Photos 


Prints each eight 
Hollytints, OL- 


iutiful Hollytone 
re developed—-25c. 
vood, California 
BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 
ville, , Wis. 


BOATS AND CAMPING 
a EQUIPMENT 
J-MAK-IT Boats—Easy-to- Build. — Kayaks, aks, Row- 
“ene, Dinghies, Outboards, Inboards, Sail- 
boats Runabout for auto engines. Over 300 in 
stock. Complete kits. Simple to assemble. Send 
10c (coin) for all catalogs with illustrated con- 
struction details. Largest selection offered. Kayak 
Boat Co 154T-East 129th St., New York City. 


BOAT blueprints and full size cut-to-shape pa- 
per patterns, $3.75 up. Latest designs, all type 
pleasure boats, 8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
Boat’’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’’ 
$1.00.) Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cleveland, Ohio 
KAYAKS Outboards 
Construction Kits. 10c 
Boats, Millburn, New 
POWER your boat 
10c Lehman Engineering Co., 
ark, N. J 





Duckboats, 
Cre-Craft 


Rowboats, 
for Catalogs. 
Jersey. 

with Ford engine. Catalog 
Dept. L, New- 














Game Gimmicks ¢:’.... 


re ok “ DA tis Rach iW BME at” a Raa a a. 

BEWARE SO-CALLED TAME DEER... ESPECIALLY YOUNG : 

BUCKS WHEN THEIR NECKS BEGIN TO SWELL! TREACHEROUS | 

AND EQUIPPED WITH SHARP FLAILING HOOFS, THEY MAY 
TURN ON YOU AND CuT You TO RIPBONS | } 


| 







































Ducks, BUILT FOR DISTANCE FLYING, HAVEN 7 
TAIL SURFACES ENOUGH FOR, TRICKY AIR 
MANEUVERS.A MALLARD WEIGHING ABOUT 2 
POUNDS WILL HAVE LESS THAN 5S INCHES OF TAIL 
PLUMAGE IN CONTRAST WITH THE 5-OUNCE 
SPARROW HAWK'S 8-INCH RUDDER / 


OR RNS * 





— flee CAUTIOUS, WELL-CAMOUFLAGED WOODCOCK CAN BE 
SAFE £VEN IN ‘HEAVILY POPULATED SECTIONS. ONE WOODCOCK 
) FAMILY WAS REPORTED LIVING IN BUSTLING BROOKLYN.NY. 
— ITS PRESENCE NEVER SUSPECTED BY STREAMS 
OF PASSERS-BY. 











Fiy-rop EXPERT AND WORM FISHERMAN, TOO, THE 
ANGLER FISH LURES SMALLER FISH INTO HIS MOUTH | 
WITH BOTH HIS RED-TIPPED ANTENNA AND THE WORM- 
LIAE TENDRILS AROUND HIS JAWS. GAME HOGS RESIDES 
THESE HORRORS HAVE BEEN FOUND CHOGED TO DEATH | 
BY MOUTHFULS OF FOOD, AND WITH AS MANY AS 

SEVEN DUCKS IN THEIR STOMACHS? 















pede hte 
/My | WHAT A 
BO OR «..sSOME HUNTERS STILL BELIEVE THEY CAN SURVIVE TRE- 
BIS f hy MENDOUS FALLS BY LANDING ON THEIR HORNS! THEY’D HAVE TO 
YOUR AGE. BE SOME HORNS, TO ABSORB THE IMPACT OF 300 POUNDS OR 


MORE OF RAMS 


! 
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Recstens GROW UP INA HURRY! LITTLE BLUES,” 
OR SNAPPERS, SPAWNED LATE IN MAY TURN UP 3INCHES : 
LONG IN JULY, QUADRUPLE THEIR SIZE IN THE NEXT TW 

MONTHS, AND By NOVEMBER MAY, BE IZTOI4-INCHERS ©» 
WEIGHING & POUND OR MORE / 
ee 
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uu, for the first time! 
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ONLY 


$4 00 


y merica’s Foremost 
Angling Experts in 
One Big How-to-do-it 
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A de-lune clath-bound dolume on 
Gneth and Salt Water Fishing 


Here’s the most complete reference 
book on fishing ever published—and 
it’s yours for only $1.00 permanently 
cloth bound if you act fast! Think 
of it! The FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK gives you six 
of America’s foremost angling and 
camping authorities—Ray Bergman 

. Dan Holland .. . Kip Farrington 

. . C. Blackburn Miller . . . Van 
Campen Heilner . . . Allen Parsons 
—all together in one sensational 
library volume. 

These experts and other top-flight 
authorities tell you vividly “How, 
When, Where to Fish’”—and What 
to Use — for every type of fishing in 
fresh and salt water. They tell and 
show with lavish illustrations the 
most successful ways to fish with 
every type of bait and lure . . . How 
to fish with wet and dry flies... How 
to fish off-shore, surf-cast, troll ab 
How to fish at night . . . through the 
ice . . . chum. The columa on 
right tells you about more of ¢ 
YEAR K’S down-to-earth hi 
spots — some of which have me 
before been printed. ae 














A Feu 
HIGH SPOTS a the 
YEAR BOOK 


Hew, When Where to fish for Trout, 
Bass, Pike, Muskie, Salmon, Ovananiche, 
Perch, Crappie, etc. 


Hew to tell a brook trout from a 
brown, rainbow and steelhead trout. 


How to tell a large-mouth from a small- 
mouth bass. Their feeding habits, besic 
characteristics. 


How, When Where to fish for Tune, 
Tarpon, Marlin, Striped Bass, etc. 


argument-settler for years to come. 
You'll agree it’s a MUST for every 
fisherman’s library or it doesn’t cost 
you a cent. 


Money-Back Guarantee 
This great book is NOW ready for 
shipment. But only a LIMITED num- 
ber of cloth-bound copies are avail- 
able at this low $1.00 price. DON’T 
DELAY! When the copies now on 
hand are gone no more will be avail- 
able. 

To be sure you get your copy of 
this sensational YEAR BOOK mail 
the SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 
ORDER FORM today. DO NOT 
SEND ANY MONEY NOW unless 
you prefer to. Just mail the order 

form and pay the postman $1,00 eS 

parcel ot ae ape on 

Oe WE | ee phe hs bid, tony ; 


pee eeccecesessessesesess 


SPECIAL LIMITED-EDITION ORDER FORM 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 72, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me my copy of the limited de-luxe cloth-bound edition of the 


FISHING AND VACATION YEAR BOOK. 


SEND C.O.D. I will pay the postman lL ENCLOSE $1.00. Ship the YEAR 
$1.00 plus parcel post charges on delivery BOOK all delivery charges prepaid. 


I understand that I may return the YEAR BOOK within 5 days for a full refund 
if I am displeased with it in any way. 
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By the dawn’s early light... 


Ww N Uncle Jed whittled out Jake 


the drake” back in °88, he didn’t 


have the slightest notion that he was 


carving a“‘statue of liberty.” Yet that is 
just what he was doing. For this bat- 
tered old decoy symbolizes every Ameri- 
can’s right to enjoy the unrestricted 
privilege of hunting. To participate in 
a freedom that aided in the explora- 


tion and development of our country. 


For 126 years, Remington has provid- 
ed the technical skill and far-seeing re- 
search that have meant ever-improved 
sporting arms and ammunition. This 


combination dey eloped such outstand- 





ing products as powerful Nitro Express 
shells and Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s, 
Remington center-fire cartridges with 
soft-point Core-Lokt bullets for amaz- 
ing hitting and stopping power, and 
accurate, dependable Remington guns. 

Today, Remington is doing every- 
thing in its power to help win the war. 
Every hunter, trap, skeet, or target 
shooter can take pride in the fact that 
the sporting arms and ammunition in- 
dustry he helped build and maintain is 
contributing so substantially to victory. 

“Old Jake” is waiting now for the 


return of his newest master... 





a master 


PRK. 


Bate FO 





St aee 


whom the sport of hunting has he 
make 


traditions and freedoms. That day \ 


a better defender of Ameri 


come. And then, proud in anoth 
new coat of paint,“Old Jake” will; 
hear the whirring sound of beat 


ht in” be 


wings as real mallards “‘li: 
side him. Remington Arms Co., In: 


Brides port, Connecticut. 


emington, 


Hi-Speed Nitro Expre 


a trade mark of Remingt 





